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m THE"NAM^],OF ( 30 D THE] ALL-MERCIPITL, THB 
OOMPASSTONATE; AID ‘AND A881ST MEfBT , 
niY 0RACE, O TvlERClFUL LORD! 

Praise be to God wUo arraw^^^d due order tbe raaSB of tbiitgs 
He eioated ; ^ and perfectly elabAraied all tliat ho desig^ned. He 
faBhiooed the world, unaided by a counsellor r aiicl ordered it 
without a helper. With wltat completeness Isa-s He made it! and 
to Vv'lon. perfection has He, iiTiaided, broug'ht it! EIc fastened the 
earth by the mouritains ^ that H sh.ouUl not bo moved ; and 
surrounded it with the Ocean Ihu.r its waters ini^ht not prevail 
and oversow. And Yh^ scaitered over it His servants, that He 
nnVbt see how they would behave : and of them, some believ^ed 
and wei'C rightly gnided, w-hiie some refused belief and turned 
their backs. And may th(5 blessing and peace of God be, again 
and ngahi, the best of Ovation and the noblest of men, 

Mubumniad, a,nd. upon his Family aaid Companion^, 

Thus proceeds Aim 'Abdu-llah AlnhaTumad ibn Ahmad al** 
Alnqa'ldasl ;--Th<' hot mod invariably take to liteiaiy composi- 
tioBS vvit!? eagerness; that their traces wiiy tmt he od'aced, nor 
^h(dr live^: hugotien. j^ly desire has beoT\ to foil n,v their oxainpla 

i ljuji *>r more urop<ir)y al-H-ijj KJiaUfah, in his ma-rcs of thlis work 

(T-fji. !. snvri lli.C' !(< U'h wortlw ' Prnisc he to tin*] who 

creaun! ig' I'owor/ 'J’htJ in fn,ahth\yM a. variation at second 

lucid i'roni the ori.'iunL 1 >r fhen* can be no miaitfxkt' as .'ho real words 
used by iho aihhor. The i<lea is to he found in Qui-'an, XXV, 2, 

J,S' 1, which is iid.e,rpreted to moan that »li created 

tfeb'tKC wore nrljnstf-d iicuofUing to doe com{>^>rativ*-* rc'lafion, and Ktted to 
diftchargfi thef,r ji-ropcr functions; tlUjts carrying out tlio doRign of universal 
haxmoTiy. tSuw !o<-o. 

Si Of, Qar’iin, XVi. 15 and LXXVIIi. 7. The iriootitains are figuratively 
eallod ‘ SiakcH of the ©urthf as t hey am pupjiosod to im the 

iBeatia oOgiviiig RUj.hility to the earth. What wooden stakes are to a tent, 
they are said to he t o tVu* globe we inhabit. 

® The earth, enoirolo’l as with a belt by the ocean. be conipar^tl, Says 
«fl»Xdri8.v, to an egg placed in a basin full of water; on© half of it is above 
water, and the other wholly imtnersed in the soa. \ 
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and tread it) th^ir steps; and to^pl^t a standard wliicli shall 
keep alive ray luemoirj and be of service to the world, that thereby 
I may please rny Lord. I found that tho^ nf 

4h^ learned who have preceded in order oj£ time have hrw^t pro- 
da eed original compositions upon the ditteront ,sciences; and 
that it has fallen to t he lot of their sitCccseors to comraont npon 
their writings or epitomize them, I thonglit it expedient^ there¬ 
for©; to engage in a subject which they have disregariied, and to 
single out a branch of knowledge of wliich they have not treated 
save imperfectly. And that is tlic chorography of tbe Empire 
of Wim, — comprising a description of the deserts and seas, the 
lakes and rivers that it contains; fl?ts famotis cities and noted 
toriiS ; tlie resting-places on its roads and its liigliways of com¬ 
munication ; Um* original sources of spices and dj'ugs, and the 
places of growth and production of exports and staple commodi¬ 
ties ;.and ermtaioing an account of the inhabitants of the 

different countries ns regards tlie diversity in their langiiago and 
niarmor of Bpeecli ; their dialects and com})lr,xions., and their I’clfr- 
gions ttiuet-s ; their measure.s and \veig]»fs, afid their coin.s both 
large and snuill; with particiilors of their f(x>d and drink, their 
fruits ond w'aters ; an enumerate‘U of their monls and demoiits, 
and an account of tluhr trade both export and import;— 
noting als'> f ho plac'cs of danger in the desoris, and the inimi)or 
of stages of the dilToT‘ont journeys ; th© salt lands ; the rocky 
wastes and sandy deserts; the hills, plains and niour(-ains : Oie 
limestones and the sandstones; the fat and ii^au th,,' InTjds 

of plenty and fej’tilliy, uthI the places of scarcity amt barreniioss ; 
—and mentionit^g the sacred and venerable places , the ports or 
towns where duties are levied ; the special products of countries 
and the parti(!ular customs of ilio inhabitants : the various states 
and tlnir boundro ies ; the cold and iiot regwons ; tlje cantons and 
tribal quarters; ^ the rural divisions and frontier districts *, 
industrial arts and iiienuy avocations ; the lands not (iependent 
upon irrigation and forest lands ; H*nl daces connected 

with the rites and ceremonies of tlni Pilgrimage. I recognized 
that this sulojeet is an all-important one for travellers and 
merchants, and iudispeusabio to the godly and pious. Jt ir'^Sfesired 
by princes and noble personages; sought after by judges and 


* MtimUmj tbo habitations of Ktir^.wh tribes particularly. 
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dpcioi’s of the law ; the deliglifc of oommonferf^ add loan of raqij. 
a help to the travellei* and a benefit to the neicrohaiit. Thus'I 
could not essay the task of conipil;Mjion tfll 1 had trarelted throuijh 
the whole kiiu^dom, and visited the fcerritoi-ies of Islam f had held 
converse with the learned and waited on princes, had discoursed 
with Qaejhis and studied under the doctors of law ; had frequented 
the society of men of letters and the Headers (of the Qur an ) 
and writers of the traditions; and had held familiar iniercourm) with 
religious persons and the Sufis and been present at the assemblies 
6f narrators of stories and public preachersd 1 was wont, more¬ 
over, to buy and sell in every town, and associate wntb people of 
all classes, giving overywiiore close attention to the particulars 
of this science till 1 aiUMixed to a knowledge of it. I have measured 
the extent of the provinces in farsakhn^ willi all exactness; 
ha ve travelled round the frontiers and dehned their limits ; visited 
the country towuis and seen them ; and inquired into the religious 
sects and Ix'cofne familim’ with them; and I liave duly remarked 
the dialects and complexions and have classifuul I hem ; and have 
paid particuhir attention to die division of the ]>rovinces into dis¬ 
tricts. I have als<; incjuired into the j‘(:veimes and estimated their 
amount, and have' examined likewise hito tlu^ condition of climate 
and water, in acicomplishing this 1 had to incur great expense 
both of money and labour ; pursuin'*’ . loc-ngb«/ut Is legitimate 
and avoid lug v' hat is sinful; and dealing sincerely w'itli tlie Muslims 
in expectation of i*eward ; and reconciling xnyself to humiliation 
and absence from country and friends; and ob.sevving the law^s of 
God and standing in fear of Him : having in the first place 
inspired my soul with the hoyie of reward and lilied it with the 
ambition of renown sad the dread of sin. 

In r.ll 1 have here written I havm cai’cfully kept from falsehood 
and perversion of Die truth, and have guarded myself by valid 
arguments against adverse criticism. 1 liave not inserted in ray- 
writing mere possibilities or improbabilities, nor have I heeded 


t Bisooiirj^ers in public for the pnrpoflo of religious tnRtniction are distin- 
giiiBliOU; fr^to and MuiihahHrmi. The Qu^sa? narrate Roriptural and 

Kindred stotioa and ©xplaiu them to tho people. The Mu^hakkirun, on the 
other hand, remind their hoarore of thc^ mercies of God, urge them to 
tharWulnese and warn them against distobedienoe. Cf. Gloss. Belidh. sub 



cavQ the wordfl of tlm mast trustworthy of marikiiui. May God 
help uft in our undei'iakings aud move tib by Hiis grao<3 to that 
•whioh He doBo and approves,..&x* voi-ily it is Ho whom wo worship 
rud it iH io Him that wm l eturn. 

^ 4 

PkELIMINARY 0BSEUVAT10.NS AXD HEMAKK:S‘'0F ESSENTIAL IMEOitTAKCE. 

Know that I have huslt this work on the strongest foniidatioris 
and suppo?*te(l it by powerful jhllnrs. I liawe eurnesily striyon 
therein to arrive at acioivac^y, and !iave invariably sought tbx' ^lid ' 
of iTitclIigeiit mini : and liavo asked God, Vvlrost^ iiamc is glorious, 
to put avfjy fretu rue ir)isapprefnaadon aud error, and help me to 
attain my dr'sir*' ajid ]e>[>e, so I niig'nt luiso on high ihh pillars of 
this wor-k. and its •'Iruetiu^o by tlio nitl of Uio fhii'gs I 

jba\o kn''-v\n ami m nder.-t-ood, lv<ive st^cii and noticed. Thus tbo 
fabric was isusrd, and t he column'^ a'ul pillars establishedd Among 
its pillars and supports, in the eonsolidstion of whicli I obtained 
assistruicfr was the eon-.fthatio7» with men fd’ infellig-cncf' vvltum 
I know to bo fre from sind) dedVets a.s absesuM* of iidud or * 
confusiou of i'j('HS, concerning the d-islrleis and tcndttmics in 
dtstaiii parts, winiunn it ^^as not in my powi’r to audendakf^ a 
jonrrjOj'L Hut only when their sfutemcids ngTcerh hnvcj 1 recorded 
iherii ns fw'S ; all accoontH being rejeotod whenevun- tlicy differed. 
There were things bowenau 'vlii^-h It wa^' rl^su/lutely ij,e.cessary 
that 1 slinald go and see pm.sonally, and this I have done ; whilst 
all that could not ta,ke root in my tidud or tha,t my reason refused 
to admd, I liavu ascT ibtid to the persim wlio related it or have 
simp>ly writ-tcjig ‘ it is sabl ' 1 Lave supplemented it atso, fi'orn tho 

contents of the royal lilmavios, 

Ho ono of ihoso who have b^mtied this snbje^M’. hcf^ri' n o has 
adopted my metliod of pnruv.lure, oj tiimed at affonling the useful 
iidonmition Avluch I have attempted to give,, hirst coihcs Al|fi 


I The jriOta}>horh‘fh> style adapted by tbr author hlg©;dp of spucifil interest, 
fts alladintj; 0> tha t iV[uq!akh*; ?h fjonjly wKioh was arolul/Ha 

ture. His work is a HuiUlitig whi^ri «u struus.!: foundations, and 

supports hy p<;weidn} pilhirs. ATQuirawiin/ ((fb. B. 10E»'.ii A.pA' iv bis 
%ahm4 Mub, gives an intorestin^ aoc-oual of a parly oi troraty man, of 

totally differont (Hjcuputions, w }jo mol tuyethiu' to (k-dno ‘ Elo(jaenc<\’ each 
in terms appropriate to his oa’iiius^; but idthoufd') I hey were as aa 

eighiemi, the architect was unfortunately not of the number. 
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*lbdii*lia}i al-Jaiham ; ^ bo^ was Triinijj^ter to tiie df 

Kbuj asria ® ami bad a leaning towards the soienoes of pbilof^opbjry 
asfcrouoruy and cosniograpbj, Havhig a.HserabJod m»d ’ bim ’all 
the foreigno»'B, lio quostiojiod them with respect to the variodS 
states aivd their revenues ; tiie state of the x^oads leading to^ldiem ; 
the altitude of ilie stars a6ovo their hoiizons, and the e:^texjt of 
the sluu^low therein (when the sun is iix the meridian). His 
object was to devise moans for terriioriai concniests, axul gath^^r 
infoinnation as to the resonn^es of the cliBhrent couuities ; besides 
the acquisition of sorud knowledge in the science 6f the stars 
and revolutions of the spheres. Dost thou not vsehhovv be divided 
tiio world into seven cdinu;-tes and assigned to each cliniah’ its 
especial planet ? At one lime bo speaks of tim si-ars and 
mathomaticH ; and at another lic discourses upon things of doabtfnl 
utility to tho world at large, lie now clesiuibes the idols of al- 
Hind, now descants up^/u tlio woridcrH (.*£ as-.Slmb and then spccitioB 
in detail the iaves and land rcvmum. 1 Hud besides that he has 
luvuitioued several srations v^ioch woro not, known at all, and 
travelling stages tlial have long bc'on des(*rtcd ; rsi the same time 
he has failed to sub-divide 1h(Mlistri(is, ()T‘ to airange the to\V!i.- 
ships tiny contain; iiciMicr has he (h.’se-rihed the cities (»r given 
their fnU mimhei'. Hein shoi-t has cloxm xiotiiing but mention 

I MulaitnTrja/l ihn Abmui al-Juih:oij iwj!ice of Jailian, jb 

ju KhiJi .1 am *-o 1 it(‘ bjujk of tin* Orec-. la ^■{ol IL (bia A.D.), al- 
Antir AliLi Nn^:r Abrnati it’i ?8mu'jl aK-Sjcnfiri, 1-ord of ivhuriisan iujil Mix- 
wara^Oru Nahr, was ninrdtir'-rl by ids slave a v/hJi. on a luoilin^ expodilioD ; 
and )iis fton, Ahri-i Flanan Na-^r, Mm'-; only rdglit years of nf^n, was raisod to 
f.ho Airurstip, Aha ‘AJaiu Uali al-Jaibkio v/as cliarjired witii tlic govermrjejd. 
ill the name of Kasr, and riiloii n dh Crranoga and great wiNdoin. Al-Jailiunl’g 
work wa,:i eritil!,'.] k^i’diu-!. Ma.^tdik fi MaindJifci hut having died 

before he coidd eon)}>U't.e it, tho work nas reiood«*lled and abrivif^-Mp necurdiu!** 
to Jleinaud (Introdvi et. ad A built, p, fit), by Vbn Hakr Ahmad ibn Muhawtnad 
al-HainadbauT, commoniy r.alU'd Ibnud .lotniht nrobablv, he adds, the uhridg- 
mont caused the origitud work to fuj] into neglect. See hoivover, de f)roeje*» 
Preface to his edition of KU4ba~l Buldim, part V. of the Biblio. (doo. Arab, 
isterios. 

S Ab«-I Haaau l^asr ibn Ahmad, third of the dyiuiaty of the Silmunides. 
See last' iit.i y. 

S Ratnrn, 2'Mnpiter, 3'^ Mars, 4^ tho Run, S'" Tenu-a, 6^" Mcrcnry and 7" 
the Moon; according to the Persians. T Saturn, tho Sun, ;r Alcr< ury, 4^^ 
Jupiter, 5" Venus, 6® tho Moon and 7' Mars; according to tho fhveks. Cf. 
Amd-jikhari (J.) Ul, 44. 
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the rout6$ ttet traverse the eaipiie east and west and north and 
SDufch, with an racoon nt of the plains and mountains, the valleys 
and chills, the' woods and rivers that are found in it. In this way 
fboofc extended to great lengtli, whilst most of the roads 
between a iowh and another and the description of pleasant cities 
have been Emitted by himd Abu Zaitt al-Bulkhi,^ on the other 
handj intended in his book chit-fly the representation 'of the 
earth by ma])s. For this purpose ho divided the earth into 
twenty parts; be then briefly described each map, without 
giving useful portif ulars or setting forth clearly and in order the 
fftcts worth knowing. He too passes over witJiovit mention many 
of the principal cities. was he am an who has made journeys 

or visited anv part of the eoiujtr} ; seeing tliai, when the Prince 
of Kbtii'asan invited lorn ti* his court ^ to act as his adviser, he 
wrote to him on rtwhing the Oxus, If it is in consideration of 
my reptiled wisdom Jiud sound judgrnerd t.liat you liavc called 
me to you, tills same juflgmcnt now dir,snad(;s me from crossing 
thi^ river;” uptm rtuiding this )’e]d\^ (hr- prince ordeied him haiok 
to 'Oadkh. As for Umu-l Faqih al he too Iras 

followed a diiTorenf c.oursr'. lie mentions only tllo la,rgei" towms 
and leaves *lie dish-iets unti t.>'V/nships uMajM';i.nf>-od. lie also in¬ 
troduces in irj8 bot-k iitclevara Iheiaiy rnaticn , in one place 
denouindng the v oidd aud tr auotlier (‘Oiniriending it; tk,*w 


1 M8. C acids ; 1 hare soon )iis vork in feevon volainas in the tihrsnios cf 
*Adhuda-d Danlah. bet without tJa? impress of ins nuiue upon it. , Boino oil 
the contrary ascribe the mithorship t.f tliia w (u k to Ibn Khiirdadbbah, I 
have also seen tw'O small volumes in the city of Naisabur, iho one inscribed 
.with the name cn' obJaihani as ilB siuthfii-, and the other with that of J bn 
Khurda dh bah. They esprosHcd innch liie same ideas, cr.<u;*pt ib.n. 
work contained soinewliat of ad-lition.-d naatter. 

* Abu Zaid, Abmad ibn 8ab3 Hl-llalkUl ; lie wag of gi»fnniBtiydn, a villag^j 
in the nei{.d>boarhocd of Balklj, and died 840 K. His work is entitled 
'S'f/warif-l A(ja/hn/ on which abistskljn" chieiiy ba«r,d his treatise. 

B The capital of the SwmaniHes Was BtikhSrS, Transoxinnu. 

* Ab« liiUu Ahmad dm Muhammad abHamHdhniti, commoTdy called 
IbnU'l Taqih. The author of the Aihrmi 8*iys that ho compiled hisj>acfc 
from variouB works, nnd chiefly from that (.f al-Jaihaiu; but frou- iotonml 
evidence it is conclusively showu that the work oould not have boen written 

‘later than 290 H , that is, sorao years bc-'bre al-Wbiini wrote his. See de 
(loejo’s Proffjoo Ui^ihlhuA BMvn, where Vhd« of lb»nd F»f|ih’s d^ih, 

giyen by Yaqtiij *r , about did H., is impugned. 
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moving' to tears and now so diveHing as to excite laughter;^ 
works of aJ-JabiOli * and I bn KlmrdMlibaIi> remain to be 
noticed. They are, however, too sjiort to be of miiOh iAse»^ 

These are the only works on this subject that I have met with ' 
after much inquiry and search and a thorough exatAinatioii of 
public and private libraries. I have‘endeavoured not to repeat 
anything which those writers have recorded, nor to narrate any 
particulars they have related,^ except in case of necessity, in order 

1 Abu *Ain* ibti Baljr al-Jaijicfli (ab ; 255 H)'. >H© was a man of 

gr^at Ittarning, ^bui had very imperfect ideas in ge(5!^rapliy (Eeinand’g 
Infcrodiict., p, .52). See a.lso in ghal. Vol. V., p. 52, what ahMashldi says 
!'f bis work Kitdhii-1 J m^dr. 

5 Abu4 Qfiaira ‘tJbaidii-llah ibn Khnrdudhbah (ob : 300 11.), anfchor of aZ- 
Mahdlikwa-l Ma^idlih. See do Uoeje’s Preface to hiy edition of thin work, 
part VL of the Biblio. Gee. Arab, aories. 

8 For these paragraphs G has: I have also seen a book ^xltb maps in the 
library of a!?”Sahib, the autiiorship of winch is generally ascribed to Abu Zaid 
al-BHlkhl. I nfterwards saw a copy of the same hook in Naisabur, transcribed 
from tbo ina.iuwcripfc of nr-Ra’i« Abu Mnhamiiun^l al-Mikali; bui this was 
without the name of the author, and some liav(f supposed ii to bo the work (f 
Ibnud Alarzuban al-Kurkhi. I have also seen a copy of it in Bukhara, in- 
scribed with the nam(' of IbrahVrn ibn Muiiammad al-FariH/ as its author. Tho 
latter stutoTneut is 1 iu' ruMyt correct, for 1 iiave nnd w'itl: a number of persons 
who had come -n contaet witli him and actually seva him in th.e act of 
comoo- ‘o; , ainooy them al-Hakim Abii llamid al-HamadhiiiiJ and al- 

flakini AIh'i Na^r abyarVb. The map?, are well executed, hut be has fallen into 
nticr corifus^ion in many parts of his work ; vrhilo his description is not exhaust¬ 
ive, nor i' th(‘ro I'ny (livi.sion of the provinces into districts. 1 liave also 
seen a book writr.ori ])y Ibnu-l Fafj[Tli al-JJam ad han't in ifro volumes, in 
which he follows a different course. He mentions only the larger towns, ,, 
The of nl-Jahiqh is a small book This work and that of 

Ibnu l FHqih aie on the same lines; hut the latter contains more irrelevant 
matter and stories. Their apology for doiiig this is that Hho reader may 
fii^d something to divert him in case he is tired.' I have had occasion 
sometimoH to look in th©, work of Ihnu-i FaqTh, and turn wherever I would 
I have slways found trivial stories and rhetorical, flourishe.s of oorapopition 
in the aocount of oife tJfown or another. I personally did not look upon tkis 
with favour; still, 1 have put in some stones and difisertHtions pertinent to 
the subject in band, and net such to ranse outs to 1 ost<) sight of the princi¬ 
pal I Vmr® also put some parts into rhymb for the entertainment 

of the common people; because, while the ©dudated clashes prefer simple 
pros© above rhyme, the masses are bettor pleased with rhj inos and rhyming. 

adds : Tor the range of partioulars in this selenoe is'fcoo oomprohonsive 
w© consider to put us in need of repetition, copyingfrom a book, or pilfering 



tieither to defimud ilifitn of their rights, Bor raysclf to be 
of |>]«.giai 7 ; for is any case those alone ^rill be able to approcio.te 
toy hook who exaniiue the works of those authors or who have 
tli#t4aelv'es travelled tfirough the poal are tueu of oduca- 

tioiraBd inieiligoTice. Still 1 do not acquif oyself of enw, nor 
my hook of defect ; neither do 1 tako if.lo >ic(3 from superfluity 
and deficiency^ nor consider it above criticisiu in ail paifticulars, 
Lastly my account of tlu* various puxtie.a!ar% sp(‘cified in tho 
preface nunsf. iu‘cds vary from tho slandfird of <’ompletenesSy 
according as Lain dc;R< ribing one or other of the dnusiorcs of ihe 
empire; for iniu/'d it is oniy v> iuU i jimH'/ knoxv that shad be 
^talod here ; iuul us this science cainK.’'t be hronuj'st 'O'dctUT ch tirdtc 
rules, ])nt. is iutipdrod solely by obsei'vatiou and iii\o:-1 ig-k.ion, 
it hdlows that alcs^! an ecpialdy <;unuot be |V!vsf,‘rvcd. 

For the sake (d breviiy certain vvcuals in Uiis woik have hoeii 
used in :i wider scre-e‘ ihan they (oabuarii. eonvey. For instance^ 
the phrase ' witljead equal’ is uinbc in in'i}>l^V tiiui a thing 

Jjas aJ'osuhitriy nefjiiee' lik<‘ it ; suo)> as flu' - Jhi'ae’ds) (piiners of 
Baitu-] Matnli.s f jcruouleni j, the 'Siiuif:'' e lycy]Uj and tiie 
lonion of j\l-IJusruhfor n > e(jual i - tbc:M> ;s tr lu- icot with, 
though .Plierc ai<^ various kinds of (necw h'h< wei-I ’siijierior’ 
implies suiHuioiity in e.\,*(dl(o^ce umongcst iL-e ddlerent kinds; 

froia atiaihor",'-' wrhitw'H •. \i':i<^,s3 iiuieotJ wo nr'- prc-^f». 0 'i »;*> this li;/ '/a> 'saLure 
of thia;,;'S or 1)‘. aro<*„-sjfy, hh we itCAe Uom--> in cho <U' an. 

Siiri, and thf. acooaui of n^-S atd fi ho IhimjtarT), !n the '!<ukj)i^r rd’ itriptj 
W(? hi»\'vj donoout iiojat, ;o briny' oat t\j. roa.l ro}>r*s:c nl.atioyis o‘ diu<j',,;nt 

■p;tr(s o!* til. euuaio, nfior nrootndo studyiru.:!; a omnboj ..j I’iraw Oi 

thoBc oriv' i foutni In liio liluary of lii" rnb'r of ni-iVla,nbi sb’,'t v>'n ym a 

picca of pupol,' iu iho fitrin of a sjuiai'C ; Inn thid I roubi mi,, in .w nd noOr' ; and 
janollior, (yn a piicc td’ liwO liryer, In the po 3 .^ogRi».u ,,f Aon-1 Ui'in-i 

Atnnatji, at Saisubfi, hicli vvais n(e;> n M(|U.iro ; and ahsn 4 ne drawings ,of 
ibrulihn ;tl-cduisj, whirh '.'oiuo nrarc-r to fact ani,i are wortfiy (d* reliance, 
althojigii sinifuned ain] iinperb-ct in luany plnrea. I waw an old man iu 
8a,nihad dtd.noatvd fljo nonrrta'ies of lutiiiohfv'AaiJ iKlarn in yovoral 
maps, in whirh no;wd\ uvorythim; w.-ia wrong;. } uHicecl hirn whether ho had 
ever bed. do ' i liavc not gone beyond iSaraklis ’ I 1 rejoiued, 

* I have h-e.aial of peisiutis dt'seribing a connlry from r'-porr. ;.,,ud (joyicjidn ^ 
tho ressoH, hot 1 lu\,vo never ewu wdio has niappod any portion of 

land from hearsay, exoopiing rdme/ 

I A kind of sweet (mke or paste made of wheat i it will be fountl described 

in the ohap.feer on Egypt, 
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such as the *AibH plun^iB of* Bliiraz, the Dainasceue Bgi of aiH 
Bamlah and the apHcotsaiid thohlibas (Elba's) ofHaisabti*- 

The word ‘ good,* on the other bond, implies the existence of a 
bet ter hind, sneh as the raisins of the Tah’f! raisins being 

isaperior; tiie indigo of Anha [Jericho], that of ZaVd .being of 
better quality ; and the ‘‘.piuiches of Makkab, the Dariqi variety 
being «more excellent. In some instanees we hate so conti’acted 
our expressions as to require expla-i atory uj mak© thens 

clear; for example, in speaking of al-Aliwaz we have said that 
its mosque has dignity ; for this reason tly^t the mosque is 
filled at all tihies witli a multitude of rogues an4 vagabonds and 
lewd fellows, who consoi't aaiu .assemble therein ; it is never clear 
of idlers who sit- by white the eongregation say their prayers ; it 
is moreover the dwelling place of stnrrly beggars and the borne 
of the prulligato. We have also said that the inhabitantH of 
Baitu-1 Maqdis are second to none in point of lioiiour and integ¬ 
rity ; as no insiaTua'S of a man defrauding anotliei , dealijig out 
short measures or Ijaving the effrontery to drink in broad 
daylight, have ever been known to occur; indeed, not a single 
drnnkeii man is to be root with, nor* are there any bouses of ill- 
fame, eilher in secret or openly. Add to this their high sens© 
of religion and their suicerity of beliel, which reaches such a 
height that when they ouco carue to know that tiieir gf.vern6r 
was drinkiiig, they actually sealed the^ wtilU of his house and 
dispoT'sed the coTnjniny. Again, in tlm description of Shit Jtz i? 
lias been said that the t'uliuan’^ confers no distinction there; 
this is because it is the prevailing style and worn by both high 
and low, by the learned as well as by tho ignorant. As a matter 
of fact, 1 have often witnessed drunken men wbo, in a state of 
disorder, have deranged their UiiluHnns aTtd were dragging them 
behind wthem ; while, to speak from jiersonal experience, I could 
never gain access to the Wazir when presenting myself at court® 


i A lacuna occurs here in tlie origina]; the only other varioties of raising 
*»€/iitionocl m th© work are the Dicri and the *AinMni. 

^ A of black scarf, of a circnlar form, thrown orer tho head and 

ghoulderg, or fiomc’timoH evor the fhoulders only. It was for a ong time 
peculiar to Faqlh^j or professors of religion and law ; und then ORUie to be 
wonf as well by xuen of dintinctioii in other walk# of life. 

8 Shiriix Was, at this time, the capital of th^ Bhwaih dynasty. 

2 
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weaviBg the tftilmBn} ntiloss, infleeA, I were vecogtiked j but I 
was always admitted when appearing in a durrd^ah^ 

Names of towtis have sometimes been indiscriminately used in 
botWbe masculine and feminine genders. As there are various 
Bjnonyraous words to express a ‘town’ or ‘city,’ of which some 
are masculine, as misr, some feminine, aS qamhah and madinah, 
the one or the other, as the case may require, should be tekon as 
the word understood. This has the sanction of tlie best authors 
in the case of inanimate objects. The word halad is in common 
use for a Tiietropolis, a chief city, the country, a district or a 
region. Tbe^ eJi|»iiu] cities nro always described under their 
proper names in the account of the dif^riets to wltich they belong; 
as for instance, al-Fustai Numujkath and aUYiihiidiyyah ; but 
when olherwise mentioned, they usually bear the names by which 
they are ordinarily known to people; thus Misr,* 
and lisbahSu. Wo have taken al-Mashriq (the Orient; eastern, 
countries ) as designating in particular tin* territori('S of the House 
of Saman; ^ while ash-g^harq (the Easi), includes also the 
provinces of Faiis, Kirman and as-Sind. AbMaghrib (the 
Occident; western {;ountrif38 ) denotes the jiarticular province of 
that name ; whilst al-Gbarb (the West), iiicliidts also Egypt and 
iikh-Sham [Syria]. 

Some parts of the work advisedly written in an obscure 
8. and figurativo styde, so that a tinge of sublimity and rare excel¬ 
lence may bo infused in it. As a safeguard we Lave adduced 
proofs in defence of any position wo may have talvOn ; our stories 
we have drawn from auihonii(' sour*ccs by way of venficaHoii; and 
we have embcllifthed our diction by the occasiofial use of rhymed 
and well-bahnx(3e(l sonienecs, and have repeated iiKudents con¬ 
nected with sacred history as a means of obtuining Divine favour. 
Nevertheless, we have written the greater portion of it in aU 
easy stylo in order to make it ialclligibde^ to people c/f coinnum 
understanding who may study it; and have arranged its mai ters 


I Tho durra^ah, whivh is described af’? a garmow open in front to Hear the 
heart, with buttona and loopH, was diatbicUve of the Kuttiih or * tho 

pen.’ Bee Body’s Diet- des Vi^tementft. 
i The word Mi^r is wauting in the texi. U should be supplied befom 

f Bsmanides ruled ii> Ktiuiisan tod Ma-wara'a*ii Nahr (Transoxitoa.) 



on the system oi thedlofj^ic^l so that it may he «rith 

esteem by the who ponder it in their lieavts. We have 

also noted all diffejrlhces of opinions with profound forethought^ 
and all n^'^'O distinctions with circumspection; and with tarioos 
objects in vie w, we have nndevtaken the desenption of cities at 
some length; as also for I’easons of obvious utility, w^o have given 
statisti<j£il accounts of the diflTeront countries. Wc have cleaily 
described the routes of travel, as they are most important to be 
known; have i’6present*ed the diviaions of the empire in miips * 
as a help to the elucidation of the text; and have ||iven a list of 
the towns and villages in each district, as t4ai seemed most 
advisable. But above all wefhave, before entering upon the com- , 
position of this book, prayed to Ood for blessing and success and 
invoked His ossistance; aTul have consulted eminent contem¬ 
poraries and leaders of men. We have evo.i taken a specimen of 
the work to the supreme Qadln,* the learned man of Kliurasati 
and the ablest judge of his lime. They one and all approved 
and eulogized it and earnestly advised me to bring it to com¬ 
pletion, 

.4s already skited we declare that which we have seen and 
relate that which we have hear<l. That, Mierefore, the truth of 
which has been established beyond doubt., cither by personal 
observation or by corroborated I'opo-rt, has been act;e])ted without 
hesiiation ; but whatever seemed doubtful or resls upon the 
authority of iiulividnals, has been ascribed to t he person from 
whom wo have heai’d it. Yet it is only an illustrious personage, a 
distinguished scholar, or a powerful monarcli that (inds place in our 
book, except under pressing necessity or iu the course of a narra¬ 
tive ; oven then we shall vaguely call the person to be mentioned a 
‘ certain man * and name bis native place, lest he sliouid be included 
in tbe category of celebrities.^ Notwithstanding all tl>ese pre(?au- 
tionary expedients to assure accuracy, I did not venture to publish 

1 These are not reproduced in do Goejo’a edition of the text of al- 
Mnqaddasl. 

* AbU“l fjTasan. ‘AH ibnti-l to whom the authoV.dedicated his work. 

Tie it ap|)earH, in the capacity Of i^ wazir ov coiiHi!selior to ‘Amldu-d 

Daulab IS’a’iq, jj,n important inaior several princes of the 

Sarnini dynasty in Kb urfisiin. 

8 the text here is someTrhW obaotiro; but this aj^ears to be tlie drift of the 
author’s meaning, . . 
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U till I Iiad rokclied my foHietb liad vkited all parts bf fcl»o 
9. empitft and liad been tbe atteudairit of men of science and religion, 
li was iinislied lu tbe metropolis of B’'ari8,^ in the reign of the 
Prisiceof the Faitlifnl^ Abu Bakr *Abdu*l Karira at-Xa’i‘ lidlah,* 
and that of Abd Mansur Nizar, al-‘Aziz bi-l)ah,3 Pnuoe of tiie 
Faithful in the westeru countries; in the jeav 3V5 H (inc. 24 
May 985 )> 

The empire of Islam alono is desoribc/l in these passes* We 
dhi not trouble ourselves with the countries of the intidolB, as 
have ncvoii^ entered them, and have not thought it wortlo 
wiiilo to describ^ them. We have, however, noticed those parts 
of them where colonies of the Musiims have settled. Wo have 
divided it into fourteen divisions or provin<',{?s and have sepnratoly 
treated of the Arabian, ns distinct from the non-Arabian divisions. 
Then have we deaciibed the disiricfs in efudi division, nssigning 
to ihotii their capitals and princijaal cities and giving their towns 
and villages in due order, havii^g iiist represtnitrd ejH'h division in 
a nm-p ,';>at:hibiting its linni.s and boundary lines. In the.^o maps the 
l*Onten iiave been eohnoaid )(‘r?; the golden sands, yellow ; 

. the^alt seas, gn'on ; the w(!lj-lviu)vvn n’vers, Idne; aiul the principal 
tnouutaius,.di’ab; that the description may be readil) understood 
by' everyl)ody' and be witfiin tlu^ eoinpirheiiKinn of all. 

The Arabian provinces or (bvisiou.s are : Jaziraiu-l ^Arah [tlie 
Peuinsnla of the Arabs ; Arabiaj, al-dracp Aqhr [Mt\sopotatnin,], 
Mh-8]jam [Syria], Mit?r [Fgypt] and ubMagh^h. 'Phe non. 

„ Arabian divisions are irs (uthu;: al-Mashriq, ad-Dailum, ar- 

10 . Rihab,^ al-Jibal, jyhuzistan, Bourns, Kinnilu and as-Sind. A 

i r. e. Sliirnz. 

* XXlVtli Khallfab of the dyTiaglyof the 'Ahbasides, at Bngljdini. ). 

B Tth of the ‘Ubaidi Kludifahs, who are also known as tijo Fap’rdie», aiul 

rind of the dynasty in Egypt, (305-386). »t may hor^‘ bo nkorvwd that this 
is not tho only place where Uie r.ajnes of al-Azir, and ayT-Vi' have been 
linked together, for they were placed in contat'l on a pjoro Holonni occasion 
and that nmeb. to the disparagement of ah'AiKia Sco TUnj^uA lihidafa' 
(J.). p. 3. 

♦ C for this: ‘ nrfd in the days of his lordship ahAmir Alm-1 Qaaim^KAh ihn 

Man?ur, ill® vassal of the Trine® of the Faitjhfob’ Niih ibn was tiS® , 

seventh prince of the House of RrsatSo j yrOtvC lion* 300 tod 387 H. 

B Ar-Ai^iib, or * the Wides/ i,» the naatii®, oolued 'hf aNMcqaddusi lu'mself, to 
designat,® the province comprising th® three distnols of ar-Han [ A ri iuvl, Irmi- 
itiyyah end AdAnrhaijSu in contradistinction to or * the Mountains.’ 
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desQfb lies between the Arabian dith^ions and another in 

midst of the non-Ambian. They are so iiti^portant and so much 
intersected ^vith paths of travel that we have ttmugid- it absoiotCn 
ly neceasa^'j to treat of them separately, and deccribe them 
minntely. 

Of the seas and rivers we have snfiicientJy treated in a separate 
chapter^' on account of the importance and coii){>ai‘ativo obscurity 
of this subject. 

The Seas and Hi vers. 

In the whole extent of Islam, we have certainly seen not more 
than two seas. One of these issues from the direction' of the 
South-east and extends hefcweeil China* and t!ie countxy of the 
Ethiopians. On onteiing the ten ihuy of Islam, it passes round 
tlie Peninsula of the i4raby as shown in the map of that counljy. 
It lias many gulfs and sfjvcral arms ; bnfc the iux'omiis given of 
it differ very much and those who iiavc n>ade cmirts of it hiivc 
represented it in a vaviidy of forjrjs. S'onp of thoui have titken. 
it to be in the foiun of a semicircnhir t.vilitmn^ ut orio end <.F 
which is China, and at thtj otlior end the conrdry of the Abyssin- 
ians, with arms stretching to al-Qnl;sum and ‘Al>badan. Abii Zaid, 

I Tiu' woi\l in the text to designate thej auath-enst is 
the points in the iHnjvf.ris Ilu' nu'. rhvw In wiittor. ^rijc Ar.'^htei brsve 

different ways of marking the four Ckr(Un.'d p .(i fuo of these are indi¬ 
cated by nature herseif; they are the ma^hriq or East, the direction of the 
heavens where the sun rises, ami the ma^rih or West, where it sots Bnt 
the sun docs not follow a direct line with refen neo to the equator: sometime^i 
it is to the south of the equinoctial line and sometimes to t he north. The 
limits of the oonrso of the snn are, bn the north, tho ti'Opic of Cancer and 
on the south, the tropic of Capdoorn, a space of about forty-seven dogrees, 
the winter solstice, the stin is under tho tropic of Capricorn, and at the 
summer solstice, under the tropic of Caneer. The Arabs to designate tho 
south.'iusfc, say sometimes ‘ ma^hriqu^' or tiie ‘ Orient of wintey/ and 
to indicate the norilvohBt or the * Oi iont of io also 

to mark tho north-west they make use of the words ' ma^/rnbu^f.Saip or the 
'Occident of summer,’ and to express tho south-wa<sb, ‘ or 

the ‘ of winter ’» The north and south are determined b^he east 

and west. Reinaud’s Introduction, p. 192. 

« China was supfmsed to touch the equator on the south-east, Fhere the 
Indism Ocean is made to begiu. See Eeinaud’s OiSo. d'Aboult, Tol. I. p. 26 
and n 1, ' * t * 



on the other hand, has given it the form of a bird with its beah 
at abQnkum-^he t^^kes no notiae of tte gulf of Wailab—its neck 
in ab^IrSq and its tail between Ai>jssinia and China. I have also 
iSSen a representation of it, on a shoot of paper, in the library 
of the Pnuoe of Khurasan : and another on fine linen in 
possession of Abu -1 Qasim ibnu*l Anniati in Naisabfir,asal 80 in the 
libraries of ‘Adhudu~d Daulah and a^-Babib.* Eacb wi,},s unlike 
the oibers ; and Bome of them repreHoafcetl gulfs and arms of which 
I have no knowledge. 1 , mjseif, bavo travelled a convm'oi about- 
two thousand Kagues over it and have mad a ilie circuit of the whole 
PeninsulH froni'^ al-Qulzum to ‘Abbadan ; not taking into account 
casual visil.B oti shipboard to the islarfds and depths of this sea, 
I. was thus thrown into the company of men,—shipmasters, 

pilois,.agents and merchants,—who, bred-and born upon 

it, possessed the clearest and fullest knowledge oi this sen, ifs 
anchorages, its winds and its islands. 1 plied them with (]ues- 
tionH coTicorniTig its ])f)hitJon, physical pecilliaritins and its limits. 
1 have also seen in tboir jiosseasioji charts and sajliiig directories 
wdach they consbuitly Rtndy and follow with implicit confidence. 
From these sources therefore 1 have drawn, with careful dis¬ 
crimination and close attention, a sufficient acconut embodying 
the bosf information f could acquire, wdiicli I afterwanl^ com¬ 
pared witli the charts abuiady spthen of. And a,H 1 wUs siUhig 
one day with Abu ‘All ibn Hazim by the cnasfc of ‘Adnn,, with 
rny gaze fixed on the stm., he thus spoko to mo, ‘ How in it- that 
1 see you so thougblfui ? ’ 1 answered, ‘ May God prosper the 
Shaikh, my mind is in a state of bewilnermoni with respect to 
this sea, so conflicting are the imcounts givon of >t. The Siinikh 
has now a most perfect knowledge of it, seeing tfcit he is the 
chief of merchants, and that his ship.s are ever passing to the 
furthest parts of it. Wind if he coudttsCends ic» give rae a des¬ 
cription of it, worthy of reiianct’. and oajKihlb of j‘elloving mj 
doubts?^ ‘No one is better qualiticd to give you tliisinforma- 


1 A9i?aliuh, Abu-hQnsim IsmaSl ihin btbbad, the famous ministei* tot of 
Mu'«»yy5du-(1 Daulftb, ar.cl tluai of Fakliro‘d Dauhih Briwaih moit 

axscomplished nmn of his time. (S26«'i?85). for hiB life sec JDe Shme’s Ibn 

h 212, 

iA lacuna in the edited text j the word which roads like 
^mathematicians* heirg unTOituin. 
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tion,’‘ he Raid ; and swfoothiEg'the sand with the palm of hfs tiaaS, 
he diew on it nir figmrc of the sea. It was iioitboT a taild&ipi box* 
a bird; and had the coast line bt-oken by deeply indented sinuosities 
and several arms. ‘ This/ he added, ♦ is the hgare of this sea;» it 
has no other form/ X shall iiowover represent it in a siinplf form 
and lake im account of its and inlets, with the exception of the 
gulf of [the Elanitic Gulf], in view of its importance, the 

great necessity there is of knowing it and the ff’t'qaoncy of 
•voyages over it. All jioints of dlsagreeiiicnt shall be left ont and 
thMe only taken in, Oiai aro universally admitted.At all fjvents 
it !3 rindoribted that tliie sea encircles the Penins'tila of the ArabvS 
in three quarters of its bomids and that it baa two arms, as 
already mentioned, stretchinijf by the side of Egypt. The point 
at which, parting their waters, they .riUi into the land, is called 
Fa.Tan,s and lies in the direction uf Ai-llijaa. The seals widest 
and roughest betweeii ‘Adan and ‘Umao, its width in tins part 
reaching as much as six^liuudred leagues. Thence it nanvws into 
a gulf peneii’ating to ‘Abbadan. The places of danger in so far 
as it ift in the territory of Islam, are:—Jiihailan, the place of 
Pharaohs drowiiing ; it is tlio abysmal part of ihe sea of ahQu.b;umy 
end ships have to ];.roceed in it transversely in order to pass from 
the desert side lo th(^ side of life and culiivation. Next is Fdrari, 
a place vd)ere the wiiKis blowiiig from the dii'ection of Egypt and 
Syria encounter each other and make of it a ceniro of destruction 
to shipsA jNavigntors usually send off a party of luen lv> watch 

I Lifcorally ‘ Uit tfio pussopsor of Iknowledgo thoa hast h'ghioi/ a proverb 
current umoni^ the Arabs. 

® 0 ; It iy eerUiin from bU ju'couiits iliat it has two arms rutmiug, the one 
to Wailait and the other to aJ-Q.nlzum, and a gulf stretciiiiig uu Iho other Hide 
to *Abbadan, 

%Moro correctly Taran. /yiiquL (Tol I, '*•] 1) describea Tardn as an issbuid 
inhabited by a number of- poor ivrotcrhoa wbt) live ir« old boala and subsist 
cbiefly on fish.. For lj'f>!sh water tluy luivo to wait tbe chanci^ of any passing 
ship which may only happen once in many yeav.9. It is thoir love of country 
o.r the nocesHity of feevUng thomscives that keeps them there say they. 

* i® ‘.«aid to bo iho most dangerous part of t he sea ; it is an eddy of 
water fo(it of a mountain, where are two ravines with thoir oj^eniu.gs 

farcing each other. When tho wind falls upon the top of the mountain, it 
rushes througli tlio ravines and issues with great force from iho epposit^' 
oponilfigs, iHBhinp; tbo sea into fury. The island and gulf of Taran are 
tuarked in K under the name of Tirau. 



the wind. If tlie yvhuh subside, oi ti»e oiie from ^Wir side blows 
witli tbe greater force, they proceed on their jotiniej * otherw 3 >e^ 
they would li<»-ve to stay a considerable time, till tlie hour of relief 
^-Spuies about. Next is the port of al-Haura', lull of I'-ocks at its 
entj'auee where ships are taken una wares. Indeed, from al-Qakurjl 
to as far dawn asabJar, the ground is overspread with huge rook^ 
that mider the navigation in this part of the sea mosbdifficult. 
On this account, the passage is only made by day ; in which case 
the ship-master takes his stand on the top and steadily looks into 
the sefi. Two,)boys are likewise jiosted on his right and on his 
left. On espying a rock be at oece calls to either of the hoys to 
give notice of this to the helmsTnair-by a loud cry. The latter, 
on hearing the cry, pulls one or the other of two ropes be holds in 
his hand to ilio right or to the left, according to the dii^ections, 
If tiiose precautions arc not Uikcm, the ship stands in danger of 
being wrecked agaiiist tbe rocks. Oil tlie island of as-Silab, 
ihero Is likewise a jienlons stniit; and conimarulcrs, in apprehen¬ 
sion of danger to their ships, steer clear of it to t lie left, where they 
find themselves on the broad sea. Next is an evil place 

where tbe vvni.er of the sea is of so little depth that the ground is 
visible to tlic eye. In this Bliallow, ship-wrecks arc of frequent 
oc.ciiri ence. I'he cnt raiice of Kamai*aii too. oe(}asions rnuc-h fear 
and distress. Anolhei' strain that of al-Maudam,* is equally 

i T\vo editor of tlv. text saya that ho has not come across this word elso* 
iYher(e it is possible that tho word stiotild bo road Jabir and that the 
riwmj'ahaq Jubir is meant. Yaqui (V'wt, 1V> 1030) describes ibo piace as a 
difTicult promontory with freqneot aad violent winds. 

9 Under the name of al Maridam (place of .Hepentnre o), author reefers 
to Biihu*i M.andiib or tbe Gale of Tears, which name wrm given to this stniit 
oit account of its ibmgers (Smiih’s Geo. I'bct.,-Yo) 1. pr<^,ruon- 

tory which enolonoa it on the East (Palindromus PromoiUr rium) hears ffho 
Bamenamo; and Heinandthinksthat it may have Otuno to be m called becauso 
of tbe Indian Ocean washing th»' skirts of this prrmm^iiory^ for the naviga¬ 
tion of this ocean, especially in tbe days when fcho Monsoone wore not known, 
was dangerous in tin- extreme (Geo, (1’A.bfmlf,, Vol. I, 211 n 4). Taqut 
straugely enough derive.^ ihe mime from anotlior meaning of tbe rout i^pdaha^ 
vu~, ‘to siiminoii or hctkI a person 5o do a thing/ and gives an iin^^oAihlo and 
ridiculous story of a king who with the intent of ruining his enemy's coun¬ 
try, which was part of al'Yiman, sum moved hi'6 men and ordered the in to out 
through thi<^ promontory which stood, ns a bulwark against tho soa. The Boa 
then rushed into al-Yaman aud desfcnwed many citiefe and vihages with all th« 



in ifcs, nawgaiien and impassable except ip ■» 
fifcishening’wind. Tliencetsfthe eea me**g'e8 into a vast peep tifj it 
JT^cbes ‘XJmin j and bere one sees what the Moat Hifjfh has 
tioned, * '^.^avea like unto lirraly rooted mountains/ ^ It is howevep 
entirely »safo ih the outgoing', but dangerous in the incoming; and 
wrecks by the force of wind and waves are not unfroqnent. All 
ships s^ailhig over this part of the sea are constraiycd to carry for 
protection a ijody of dghiing men and throwei’S of naphthai* The 
port of TTman itself has a bad, destruedive h‘rbuiir. Tfartlier lies 
Famu-s-Sab‘,^ a frightful strait; and farther sti|i, al-Kha.d.i^'bat 
{ihe aiorkades) on the skirts of a]4.1asrah. This is By far the greatest 
evil, a strait and a shallow Combined. Here small huts have been 
erected on palm trutiks set in the sea, and people stationed. 
tliei*ein to ke(3p a tire lighted at nigltt, as a warning to silips to 
steer clesr of this sliallow place. Our passage of it was accom¬ 
plished with groat didloulty, ton times did the skip strike on the 
ground; in connection with this I heard an old man say that of 
foity ships going by this way one only returns, ft is not mj 
intention to dwell on this subject, as in that case I must needs 
Hjontion :iJl the anchorages of this sea and the routes over it. 

The Avnt.ers of this sen, distiitgnished by the name of tin? Sea 
of Oiiina, peri .Mliuaily rise toward, tlio middle and enri of each 
month and twice in evmw day and- night.. The ti<lal flowing and 
ebbing of the water at ah Basrah is due to the river’s oonnoctioa 
therewith ; for, when the t-itie risi's, it foi'ces back the waters of 
the Tigris which then tiow into tlie many channels that irrigate 

inliabitatit-B; and tlius the IM Sea was formed. The author of A ms 

improves matters by udiling that tbis king was Alexander, the Grecian. 

J Qur’an, XT. 44. 

* .For defence against Inclian pirates who from tho earliest times infested 
these seas. Strange as it may appear now, when the avorsioui of indians 
to sea is oonsidorod, ihe inhabitantet of India have not always been shy off 
the sea. Indian flotidagL have on several occasioiiH, in the time of the Galiphs, 
made descents up to tho very bunks of tho Tigris; while it appojirs from 
tho Btafconnmts of tho Chinese travclior, Hwen-Thsatig, tha,fc in tho first hall 
of tliwyilth century, most of the principal citieg of J’erWia contained colonies 
of Indians who enjoyed a full exercise of thstir religion. So© Boinaud’« 
Introduction, p. 384, 

B^5phe lion’s moath. The month of a river beivjtetm Snlaimanan and Hi^n 
Mabdi, ealfed Famn-l.Asad (theh<^u’« wiouth) in #l-Isfa]iiiri’B map. Editor’s 
note. 
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tlie adjohnng iaiids; ly^d vvhon it‘ la!1|, the waters re<»e% in 
coBi^’i<‘|uea<je, DiHerent opiflu>BS are Wld as to the ca-iiae of th^fes 
tides. Some have supposed that the flow is caused by au 
aifjjel daily, dippinir his finger iu the ocean and the reflux by 
the removal of his fmt/er. Ka‘bii-1-Abhar ^ tells a story of 
al-IQaadlvir* meeting with an angel and quet^tioning him on the 
subject of the obi) and flow. The angel’s exjdanation wt^s that 
the waters of the ocean flow int<» the nostrils oC the whale^ as 
it bjeathes irt. '^-thiM is the ebb-nde : \n bronfhiog oat the whale 
eje«*.i8 ike from its nostrils, and the flood-f ide is the result. 

Tot another rca-oli has been put forward to account for the tides 
winch I sh d ri'u-ntior in fliic . b,tptcr oti the ^lrai[ division,^ There 
are decpiund nsarovr places in this sea also , its BrnaDicU-In'cadth/ 

J A tamofifi trrwlitiijT^idC and a very j-epository of old wivet;’ iablen); nod 
Con'-c'cp(»r-»rv t hf? propliet, it-waa not I’or him to come in 

witVi idnh r f-io'rit of liis Uo renouneod Jud-usTn in favour 

of lisCiin dttviog tl»o caI>’Mo'..to of '{fnv<r: nnd died in the year <»■{’ tho 
B'ljrah. lie iios h!irl-*d in H'en's. Ar-Nawavd, p. 521:^. What iw strutigc isKioed 
is that I.V Horbe'ioi, ii; h’S Ibhhovne'iao Oriental^, t-akess ne name of Kad#n-1 
Al,jbflr, which He vtircjh Ijoavvor tiah A) Akhbar/ as l.ltaf, uf an iust()n6al 
work iuterjihxcd witJi> raordon*!; fttories concornit-g dhamnfadanisin and of 
w)>i:*h tlie a’athor i'*# not known. If there 5 p Ko-'h a biajk, it. innHt b« a col- 
loetioTj of jtnr-md iry trucytitm^ on the juiiljorijy <)f K-Chu 1-Ahbar j and in 
that- raa, the aurhior’f? ruinie. niaafc have been mifltrtkon f')r tliat of the houk, 
Oirippcia-Uy n,s tiicip in no m-’nt.mn of ]Ca.‘h in ihiV Ihhhk.h.heque. 

5 A.l'lDridhij.* or al-lthhUu* Th-> lite of Livis jx-raau i,-j Hhroudod in dark* 
ueB"*. Aceepi^ed alike hy MusUrnH mid En’U.ern (ji*UHUan,B as a living r-'^Hlity, 
they can give im dednite aoroorx^ a-’- to wrio he was, or W'hero asid whoh hf} 
lived, Vtere he not nm'dou by niterpreUa'K of the Qur'au to be the ooTn- 
panion of Moatjy in that seiios \xf thrilling adventi,ires narrated in-Swrafw-f. 
Ealtf (tJh. XVlH)j hero .voald have boon no difficulty bi flecepi.ing tho 
Christiai* ac.count of Him, ihfU. ho ia tti« prophet Pdljal.*, him'^eif. At any 
ratA> he is behoved by al! to be o,>a?jnpt frem death,** by virtue, acouMing to 
the Midywnnadan Sogend, • of hie having drnnk df iho water of life. He is 
paid to appear t<r peraone iu di.sfieea clad in green genneufcsitwhfju.ee, ac* 
0 »rding to wotno, hie name See an-Kawawi y- 228 awl B' H, II, 435, 

« Cf Vfiqut, I, 23, wiiere it is the bull and not th© whale that breathes 
and thus OLOfisions tho tides, 

* C ; 'i'he netronomore give yef anoiTiGi- reaKoa for fcbi&, fco Iwj found,^u ih© 
work ol; A>hi May,t['»r nh .'bdUii, the aarronomer. 

6 It tippft-tr;*- o-’-yund doubt tii.u- < fiulhor ih spe&king here of tho Persian 

Gulf; it were more corn cr, Uc^-^efore, to rewd wifch 0 K^) i* Its ©itijeni© 

Hmic*’ for Ch. XVI of al-Mas^udj. Mut^jU'-dh^Xihawh^ will help to 

mftke the somewhat obscure text here intelhgible* 





ia bafeween and ad-Daibtil, Beyond-ilii# 

lies a fathomless deep* in which innumerable islauHa ^ are 
8it«^x^6. Borne of these Islands arc under the gotrernmetd of m% . 
Arab king;* others to the number it, is said of one thoasaild 
and 8eror» httndred are ruled by a vvornan.^ If the%coou.tits ol 
those rdio have visited ho^r country are to bM believed^ this woman 
appears, before her subjects seated liuked on a coUch wearing $» 
crown and atteudod by four thousand females stamLng iu a state 

I Ba*«n- 14 nm 30 inH,h. cf»11ecl now Ha*«ud-I i.hal ; a dark* high proiaiOTifcorfi 
projecting far into the flea, ut the extreme limit of ‘TTmau, and shutting; in 
the Per&ian Gulf from the*open sea. The real name of tins promontory is 
Ka’srt-h.lumliah (Vlqufc, H, 114 and ad^GimaRlMp, p. 151) ; bnt this is or* 
dinnrily aUf'red into Ra'siid'.lumjumah. alao al*Ma«.‘udi, I. 3111. 

£ 1’he Rocoxid of Ike aeven &ea» into which the Indian Ocean has been 
divided hy old geographers. It is culled Laravci after t ho country of Lar, 
wliieli M-. Qiiatrem^re lakes to be the modern lmn.''t?in, at i‘je entranfje of the 
lhn'£!?nj '!ii d'. is hu>rdly jiossihlo, however, t]»e oarae Keem«» nndonbfe- 

edly to j’t'fer to (luJ o'St and tho coas^ of Canib ».v.. '1 hia is ilm country^ 

Bays iiciunud, which Grcvk and Hofoan writor-vS ca'de<i hy tho name of La,idea, 
fn Sa'iskrit works, he adds, tho namo of Gujurlir, .and i ho coa.st of Cambay 
is Lata taJriug ( to be the equivahni!, of the lettf'r r. On the other 

hatid, iibMaf-'/rui], wlto had liimself visited ti;e coiuitiy, sayw witl« respect to 
tho difi’eront dialccas of India that the l.’>ngnnge of the mardinio coaflt ifl 
known aw Larya, whence in derived the name of J,arawi givi n to the flea 
which washes it. ‘ Prohablemeut,’ Reinaud oontiaiit^g, de nom indigene dupaya 
^tait Lar nnssi bier, que Lwrya, d’oii les Arabes hceni Larfry, comme de 
Coiinyft on Iconimn, en A«in Mineure, ils onl Fait Con.tmvyy et de Ormya, 
dans la grande Arnnbde, Ormcry.' See Ititru<tuot, Abiilf. p 410. 

8 Tims ’ are u<) doubt the Lfmeadive and Mahiive ishtuds, placed by at* 
Mashidf, not in the second sea, but betwwmn tins and fclie sea of Hai’kand, as 
a partition between tho two. The Lacoadjves foinn iwooty afcoUti or groups, 
and the Maldives Hoventcoq. 

'*> The inhabitants of the Maldfve inlands reieiri'd (o in the text, are 
Muhammadane gorernod, by a Sultan whose title nnd renk am Uered tary. 
lie iaiSldcw i. 7 i ihtf Island of Male or Mold, and pa.ys un annual tribute to the 
Britiah, Governnieul ia Coylo^, Banoss, lud(;.x Gf'c. Ind, 

6 Al-Maabddi ad<ls that it iw «.u ancient custom u jfji Lhem not to be 
governed oy a man. In modern times, the greaun' portion of the Laocadivos 
were hMclo,!* the unoontrollcd nianagomont of a PriucoRS of Cumianorc, sid icct 
to the payment of an unuual tribute to the British Govenamont of £l,i}iKK 
This fcrihato ha-ring fallen into a.rrear» the whole of tho five groap of islanda 
in her possession wore attached, and are ii,oW under British adminigtxatiorn 
Banesa, Index Geo. Ind„ 
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of nucliiy. Tiiis is followed by tbs Ben of Harkniitf,! an ibimotifii: 
expanse of water in which is Barandib.* Tiiis island extends 
to abpnt ^igbtj farsaJA^ in both its lenj^th and its brojidib ; s 
and has within it the mountain on which Adam was thrown after 
hl<( fall- It is called ar-i-B.uhn** and is visible from a distance 
of several days’ journey. I’horo is iiie impress of a foot on its 
sumaiiii, Bank to a depth of about seventy cubits, while the other 
footstep is set at a distance of a day and nigbi in the bottom of 
the sea; and a (heavenly j light is seen npon it regularly at nightJ\ 
The ruby is found on this moimtain ; the finest being that carried 
dowu by the vv i^d; there is also an odoriferous plant, resembling 
mush. Thci’e are three kings in the 'slandi' There is also the 

i Hcinaud would khniUfy Ite nmuo <3f the sea of nnrkand,w>n"ch 
fine Bay of Bengal, with that of the ancient port of nrmiey 

|i,re ceitainly lujt rniliko ouch otljer when written in Arabic oharaciors. intro- 
-dnet. AV)ulf. p. 411. ''{!ilf* part of rl-c sea has also been called al- K hait/H-t 

or ‘ the (.‘reen Bay/ 

* Barandd), a ruphor.ic iori of iMobalnde ip‘i tlie 

San?icrit leonc (if Ojo iHhmd of i'hy’otu Kor an expilnnafion «;(' (he natney 
which this interef'ting orid beairiful wia.nd Itati h(»ruc at (Udcroit tiiiios, mcc 
B mitl/s ///rO uf (h nm: Ji. OetK inuh;r'I’lipi^foatiCji and Cnnnjm^'hati/y Ancient 
iieo. of /'join-’- )). f>57- 

S Its groatofc’i hmgth, i'roiu nortli to Honth, is about *270 inilcs, hnd its 
greatest width, from oast to west, about 106 ndies. Hs area m ahoui. 24,4, 
8(|anrt; miles. Ijaness, 'index (»oo, Ind. 

More generally knowm nn 'ir-ibihun, from the iSinscrit .iiohaua 
'rbis is tlio eolehi’aiod Adam’s Po.ak, ' an monubuMi on. iiio south-v/t-nt 

of the central mouuiaiu zone, formerly snuportcd i.o 1)C Ibo higbost lU kwt * 
(Banese). It Ih a centre of eununon ig<u ‘ 4’he 8fva-vtoi' h I'pej’i? 

ftdcencl the top of it to adore Ihefoot prvd {heir phallic god, the Sivn poo’a ,* 
iho Buddhisra renair * ) tlie f-pot to revere i fiC K.'ime symbol cm tlu*. foot rtsiir'k 
of Ihiddha ; and the A1 uhanmuoJuns voiu niti- it , as a rciic o/ Adam, the 

, . ijif ' 

Semitic father of maukiud/ 'Alurdcr’a hno. Gazctieer, VI. 2b3). dJteo 
iautlior of i bo Qlnnun givf> BadJj ns an<-liter nn,me of this morndaiu, which 
.received that of Adam’s IVak friun the legeod which connecth wna tlm 
fall of our first panmt, according ro the MuliauunfiTlau belief. Rco Of'o. 
d'AbouJJ'.f f. 8h, , f)nh r^re Ad{-,m and Beo s trcuylai iou of the Travels of 

Ibn Batufah, p. 189 

d& tni the language of Yatp'ii, III. 83, •*'Homethtng like lightning, *^>1111001 
any rlonds/* Tins phonotnemm is no doubt due tuj voicauic action. 

;<# {Rids, ‘ tlvory one of them resists th s authority of the others; 

when ihe greatest of thcin dies, hi» body as tvnt into bmr piet'os and %ach 
filiiicetl in ft box of ftanda) wood and aloes j and thus burned -in file. His 
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(torphor iree^ winch oi height imattained foj ^ther 
tree. It lias a white ti‘ank and is ho large a.'? k> 8}H??Jter more ihaft 
two hundred under its shade. IncisiouH are trade in 

lower piirt^ "f the tree arnd the cainplun* flows out upon it like’ 
guu), a^ler t^^liich the tree wit hors. In the inirnedinte pwoximity 
of Sarandib lies the island of Alkalh,^ which has nnvies of gold. 
The Htanlo food of its inhabitants is Ujc ooooa-nut. They are 
fair, undo and comely in form. Tlie adjojning inland ift known 
BS the island of ar-Ramr/^’ Ilei'O the tret* i-nowu as 
houritslies ; it is phinted by hand and bears a f;mit resembling 
carob-pnds, with a bitU^r baste; and the rootk rounteract the 
ill ofEecis of the most powo^ful poisons. The island of Usqfitvah 
[Socotra I rises like a towou- in tlic dark sea; it is a refuge for 
the pir;d^s'’ wlvi) are the i(?rr()r of sailing sfups in these ])artB ; 
ajid not tdl tlso island is cleared do ihey c<oa.sc to be a- oausf 3 of 
fear. Of th(^ two seas, this is the inosi lieiiehoial and sa-liitary. 

The otlier sea issues from the I'ajtliest west bet ween as-Shsii-l 
uAfp-ja and al-Ajidaius. It is broad wdierc it eiiierges from the 

wif'"’,. too, rd.rows herrc-'lf on i)\o hfo anu is hin’n->i n-lij) him, 1u Ibnu-! 
Fi-jqi]), {). 10, it is ttu-Iving’s in<m-wbe i has encrjti'jo tlnjrri- 

selvrs. 

^ JJt yohahit'in’)^ Cfttup^.ira or iK uronKj'iat M. O. Dipt»?ro(Mrpafeax The 
Campiioi? iadi^crnouH to tbo oi' Suaiii.tra, and tlooa nnt. oxisfc in 

hhwlon. iiiaiid’H introoiwi, Abiilf. }>.-KHq. Tin- wodl ‘ tiiore,’Ihereforo, 
must bo iDidta’rfU>\)(l to roi’er to ono *'•!' t]>o oct*aii wlnnds, oibev thjin Barmnlib. 

5* 'J'bi.. 1 '.iO -Wankababis oj* baiijaliHliis of ether gnograpluu's, the luociorn 

K ikoba,r. 

& The uiuno of tlu.4 itflard is vfU’iouHty writum as ar-Ihvim, ar-ltimiim and 
nr-Urui)i. h, is t]‘o modern Binnatra. 

0<i'sn/})irna Sappav N, O. Log!nMi'm.)Ra>. Tim P>akkuni or AVakkaoj wood 

of Bind. On the Coremandel eoa'-t a red (lye cabed Chaye('iitnins tliis 

Wu<}d aw an it is k(n>w'H in commerce ns “ rnd-wued’M'rom tlio 

ted dye w^bicb it furinslios. , Sw Djury, Vsrfid Plavh of Jodia, p. 98. 

^TLe DawanJ w tme the pirates of Kaehh and Boinan.'iih, thu» called 
hecanse tm-y commiUed tiudr rol^bories on sea in shipa c-alled tbal Al- 
BUunVs Iu(iia, (F,n.cWui)AhaL 1, p. The latter word is still mad in tlds 
sense, in Bindnsituu. nndvv the form (uUm, BidAdl,, mih v:y). l)e Goeje 
has takefi!!*thy word iicro to mean ‘ refugium/bocauce Vdtpjf} (ITI, IOC) 

describes the islatid as having formerly been % p1a(3e of refuge to these 

of India. But it W'cre more accm*ate. do give it iu^Moper sense 0 / 
^ barriShr/ as the ineuning seems l/O bo that the piirfitltcw did not go beyond ihi.n 
islaud sa their expeditious. i 



it narrows g^JaaifyHawatd a pdat ; tlien again 
it expands into a large sea, as far as the ccmfiaes of Syria. In 
interpreting ilie verse, *'Lord of the two easts and Lord of the 
fwo wests.’* * a learned man of al-^iaghi*ib said in mj bearing 
that the two wests are the two sides of this ser»; beosuse the sitm 
sets in summer on thti right side, and in winter on the left side 
of it; and I have learmed From some of the people of tli at country 

that the sea is so narrow in the vicioity of as to be.. j ® 

and they all agree in saying that at the passes of al-Andalus 
both shores ar-f, visible to tlio observer at once. According to the 
l^tement of Ibnu-bFaqih, the length of this western * Sea of 
ar-Entn, from Aotakiyah to the Fortunate Isles ^ is 2,500 leagues 

I The weafcerii eixiremity of tbe .Mediterraoean Sea is pViced by Yaqiifc 
BOirtewbere farther tbaw the town of Bala (K.-J. Hulec or Bla), which u.i 
lat. ^4*^' N,j King, (i° 45* W. The breadth of tlio sea at its beginning extomis 
tiierofore between Baia and the point opposite in al-Andidas in lat. 27“ N., a 
distance of 8 degrees. 

This portion of Uio itlaniic Ocean ontaide the Straits, betwoen the SW, 
coasiit of Sjiain, and the NW. coast of Africa, was known to tho atndonts by 
a Bpcciiil iianiB, ‘ Oceanus Gaditanna.’ Avienus calls it /ff^antirud sinus and 
regards it aa n soii of outer gulf of the Mediterranean. Smith’s Diet,, 
Atlanticwm Mare. 

5 Qur’an, LV. lb and 17. See Sale’s Koran, p. 432 note x, 

8 A lacuna in B. C. has here ‘ an^. I have heard the inhabitants of Tanjali 
say that, it is in some places of the widtii of a few far-miAs only.* YSijut 
gives tho breadth of the Znqf/q, as the Straits of Gibraltar is called, as from 
12 to 18 miles j it is however 8 miles ^’dcle. 

^ In the text ilie word is taken as tho attribute of s-wid although 

‘ western longili ' may be so stretched iu meaning as to aiguify ‘lengf h in 
the dirertiou of the west,’ i.e. from oust to west, the reading is not authorised 
by tho text of Ibmi-l-FtUiifi, althongh this appears to be the nnianing intend¬ 
ed in 0 which has instead of Tt is the sea itself 

that is deHciibod as ‘Wi stern,’ just as the Indian*UsjaHwa ia spoken. dT' oja * tho 
Southern Boa.* KH^ybu-hBulddn, p.7. v. , ' ^ 

6 The situation of these islands cannot be detei^mmod with preoision j 
at least, not from anything the Arabs have said mt,h respect to them. The 
Greek and liomaa geographers, on the other hand, applied the name in the 
first insianCH to the Canary l.«landw and the Madeira gronp. Then the 
Azoresr and even irnrhaps the 0, <ie V'iwde K.Unds were ioiduded ia hhme* 
In fact, as iho writer of the article on these island.*! i»^ Rmilii’s Jh.Wfc. h£ 
Greek and Eonum Geography suys, ite extension was adapted to that of 
maritime disootery. See also two exhaustive notes on these and .the 
ghalidSt or Uterual Islands in Itemaud’s Geo. d' Af>ou7/., I, ,268 an^ AjiW* 
i-AMaW IJ^arrett) Ill, 63. 




ftfiiJ iis breiwith ts in one place 500 and in $60 

The southern® shores, from Tarasus to DimySJ and theilisb 
to as-S”:, are entirely in the hands of the Muslims; bat 
the other side» which is tlie left of the 80 % is oqpupied by 
Christians. There are |n it three flourishing and populous 
islands:—I^qilliyyah [Sicily], which faces al-MagJirih, Iqriji^ 
[Cretej/opposite Egypt; and QubruS [Cyprus], o\r4^ iagainst 
Syria.® It has also sotne well-known gulfs and uumei^hs io#ti» 
and magnificent fortresses and military Htu^ions stand on this 
side of it, A part of it l>ofders the eountry^^.# at^^Eum, as 
far as the confines of al-Andalus ; they are the dread piasters of 
it, and possess, in common with the inhabitants of J^qilliyyah 
and ahAudalus, the most aeGui*ate, kpowlodge of its description, 
limits and gulfs*; f3incG they are constantly journeying with the 
object of ravaginj^ the countries on the opposite side; pioreover 
their routes of travel to Egypt and Syria lie mainly across this 
sea. 1 passed a long time on ship-board in company of these 
men and used to question them closely with respect to it, and 
its pQ(5uliarities, and repeat to them what I had learned about ii 
froiri hearsay. They very rarely differed in their descri})tionis of 
it. It is a difficult and tempestuous sea ; and a loud, continuous 


iTh.o oi the Mediterrancftn, from Gibraltar to its furthest extremity 

IT) Syria, is about 2,(00 miley, with a breadth varying from 80 to 600 miles. 
The anoients assigned to it a much greater length. See Smith*# Diet* mh 
Internum Mare. 

• Lit, those parts that are in the direction of the Qihlah. The Arabs 
often use the word Qihlah to designate the South. This is consequent on 
the rise of Islam j for, as generally known, the Mnslims tui'ii themselves 
in prayer towards the Ka'bah, and thus the sacred temple came to be called 
or the place to which on© turns. Prom the situation of Makkah 
to the south of Syria and parts of Mesopotamia and Egypt, the w'ord iiihlah 
became to the inhabitants of these countrie*? Hynonyraous with ‘ South,' and 
was atierwards used in this sense in other conniries as well. See Keinands 
introdnet. p. 194. 

^ 0 for this : The islands of this sea are fully one hundred and sixty-two 
jn numbdlr, will of these W’ore in a prosperou# condition till invaded a-nd 
laid waste by the MunUms, with the excepfeion of throe largo ones: 
Cyprus, situated in front of Dimashq, with a ciiifcumforence of ^1$ forftaM& i 
Crete,^ opposite Barqah with a full circuit oi Ij^OQ ; and the island 

of Sicily, which will be fully described under the Urovinoe of al'Mag|rib. 



J4 

aiiil) times luwil in it, particnljuiy I’Karsday 
la a traditicmi^ wkich re^sfci^ on tllti a Hi mate authority of ^Abdah 
l^i ilm ‘Amr,*^ it is s^tid that whoii th>ij created the Sea of 
ash-Sltanr. [the Mediiexmueau], He thuB spake to it, ‘‘ I have 
created thee aud designed Idioo i>- lyeir some of mj servauts, 
\t)»o travel in quest of iny bounties*—servauts ivho extol 
^prie in songs td praise and adorafinn and who inaghify and 
worship me. How wilt thou act with respe(d- to them? ” It said, 
My Lord, if that be so, .I shail drov^ n them,'' The-Lord there* 
upon said, ‘\l^5fe'g*oj;o, ihou art accursc'd and iliy tr€‘asnres and tlsh 
'Will I make scanty/’ He f-poke the selfsame words to the Sea 


' JPr.d<i'() 'Htyhi..-/ in the. cihonal, Tlie dia'erenco ir the expres" 
p! sion iii d',U3 tu thf" (btt'fM'c’ii jju'f hoijy uf Tt'ckoiiin^ the r-'j/XiV/zicpor. KtiropofniK 
in {.^enwah t he Kp’\pn;t«iH }»la( o l.iii* coji.riHuirt'incni of Ibecivi) 

.rif)y ni Kndnij.;i)r> Aotronoru is, nl'tor iJio o.xainplo of PftAouy, regard tiic 
fi.iy corMiioni'anj.'; v\'Osi r,hc. suii'h cuiinuKui-m, or noon. iSotnr nH/ioni*s, ns 
t finniKjiont (ninlUi'.'ojK .nnJ Mk' !iioU<'i*n (irook^', rljowofi hiUii i.'o'’for (Im 

(‘oT!imo'n(*<'nionl- u{ i.fitj o’ny ; vtluo'Sj !to:4Ui, ns i Ko lOiuiauci and l^olienaujiB 


,'>i(p)>osn it to {’nmnioiioo at 

The Nj^’t’litbenio.rrui nf tlm Arnb«; h('_;-{iis liknn ■ .‘■jt, sunsf’t; and 
from the luorrnoit when tlie eun disn.i'pcjm holov,- lli.diOinVijTi ti!{ hiw disap- 
pearanco on the following dn.y. Tiinro.lori., i! oir nigot preceded their day ; 
aTHij thnrefore, ii, in their fU‘o'.on>. i,o h*n 1 lnwiic:lii.s pjro’dc the clays, wln*n 
tltey locutioii them ir> cono 'etion wiPa <.(■' names />“ rlo* seven days of the 
■vveek.” iM-JOronhs Ohronologv, (iSachutiy p. a. ’Vhn Friday nii,gl)t of the 
Arabs wceild theret'oro bo the 'J'hnrwday nigiji, of Kino}. oaiis. 

S The cliaius of aidhtn sties f'o* all, tradw-ionH, with the except’m of the Insi, 
and priucipiil authority, have hnieu unifusnssy oiutl,t<* t for Use of hrevdty. 
.A list, of the names. liowowa, will be found appemied in i,fcisoU3 in (o-’ory uislaDC©. 
ITie t.eqiieneo of {mtl>oiities for lids inidition gneii by t h>'nuthor are:— 
fd-Fuqth AbuC-Tayyib bVlKlsoii{di b. Muharnumd (it-dalal j Ahma<,l b. Mntsain-’ 
iU5v.i b. Ya/od al-AstMandablh]; •d-bVbhuH b, M uhanonad ?'.Abe h!al,^n»rib ; Sahd 
b. Zaidj Ibii ’rasar and ‘AlHin-shih bv 'Amr 'Ata' b, Vass'-r, i.Ke last but ono in 
lUi);' series, was o?u)i of the TaPibn or tt;o.se, nc-jit'in i to :.be Oorapauio.is«, 
He was !c fro'-idmau of iVJaimssun-h. awife of Muhannuad, fmd died in fH 1!. ISeo 
AlMi-hMuhasiu s xlnmiles. Vol. j 2bi’>an(l an-Xtiwawi's Taldh/bu.-UAsmff,^. 424. 

■^^^Abdudhih b. ‘Asijv h, :ib'A§. 71, 851. ilo was ropniod to' he 

one of the moat eic(>lleat and U'erned men among: the Oompanion|t, bui. the 
4 ffp 0 C 3 m»n« of l.is Iradiijom^ given iu Abu-1-Habr«jn’s A.nn;iles,,p. 'il ei 
hardly establish bis reputatiou jj; ibis respecL Bo died in 05 A. 

C!<jrditAg to Abtt*hMap8m; aticil this is probably the correct date of his doaibi 
iSe® Hliiory^of the OaliphH (Ja,?*ret4}, p. 36, uotef* 

4C/Qhrttn, LXXUL20 



of al-irkq [the Tiidian Oc©nB],*'which sa-id/^My Lord, in 16 

I shall c^arry them on my back; und wilt ijraise Theewhen the/ 
praise Thee; atod when they adore Thee, will I join in their 
adoratfou; atid 1, will magnify Thee together with them^ Where^ 
upon the Leerd «aid, “Lepaii; I have bUjjs|ed ih^e and th^y 
treasures and fish will t*n)ultiply/’ This tmfis tin a 'Serves as a 
proof that there are only two seas. ■ 

I do not know whetlr^r these tw;b seas fall ini i tho oeean or 
.proceed from it. I have road someVheVe that they both proceed 
from the great sea ; but it is much more ^tobabj^ that tliey fall 
into it; inasmuch as a person travelling from Fftirghanah makes 
a gradual descent in his progress ns far as Bgypt, and thence 
again to the westernmost parts of al-Maghrib. In fact, the in^ 
habitants of al-‘Iraq speak of the Persians as the dwellers in the 
high-lands, and call the people of abMaghrib dwellers in the 
lowlands. This confirms ^ wl\ai we have supposed; and the 
inference to bo drawn therefrom is that these seas are rivers 
collected into large bodies of Avater, and falling into the ocean; 
but the real state of things is known to God alone. Abu Zaid 
gives the number of seas as three, by the addition of the < all- 
encircling ocean ; we haA^e however excluded this from the number, 
because it is known to surround the earth on all sides ss with a 
ring, and has neither bound nor l:iin,it. Al-Jaiharu,® on the other 
hauvl, makes them five by the farther addition of the Sea of tlie 
Shazars® [the CaspiauJ ami the Channel of Constantinople,* 


i RoadiDg for which is the textual leading but seems unsatis- 
factory. 

* 0 : as well as the author of az*Ztj and Qodamah al-Katib. 

* 'J'h© name of * sea of the Khazars’ has also been applied to the Black 
Sea; andyrom the mentioa'»»of tliis name in conneetjoa woth the KJialij or 
Ci»!iamiel of Ooustaniinople,^ which is the Sea of Marmora, it might be sup¬ 
posed that the Euxine is the sea intended here ; indeed, some geographers, 
such as Ibn Khuida dh bah. apply this name exclusively to the Black Sea, 
while they call the Caspian by the name of the Sea of Jurjiln. Our author 
however, distinctly says that it is also called the ‘ Lake of Tabaristan,' thus 
leaving^no room for doubt as to which sea is ineflint. In all other places of 
this work tlae ‘ Sea of the Khazars ’ represents, aa here, the Caspian Sea. 

* The g^alij, or Channel of Oonsfcautmople, is th4 modern Sea of Marmora^ 
Ibn J^urdttdkba'b (p. 103), places it correctly at theentranoe of the Black Sea 
whioh he calls the ‘Sea of the KhazarsC he is wrong however in saying 
that it is the same as the sea called ‘ Bantus.* Thh Bdntus [Pontus BuxinuS] 

4 



26 


But we lja\^6 lumt>©d ourgelves to tho number givag in tbe Book 
of God, where it is wriiiei), ** He bath made to flow the two 
seas that raet^i together: between them is a barrier they cannot 
pjjes'-thd from, them pearls and corals aie takim the 

baiTidr beihg the strip of land between al-Farnunl and ai-Qiikum 
a distance of three days* journey. If it be wvid that thh word 
of God rcito s to the great and imroisfibie bodies of fi|;sh and 
aalt watei’, as where it is wu’ittcii, ‘And Jie it is who halh, made 
to flow the two seas/ etc.; * we answer that pearls and corals are 
not found in fr^h water, whereas God says yrom i\em; and tha 
learnod are un^imous ihai pearls avC obtained from the Chinese 
Sea and corals term the Sc3aof ar-Efvn, therefore we conclude that 
tho reforeii(‘C iii! to these two particular seas. Again, if it be 
presumed that the seas in fact seven in number, for the Most 
n .^High hail- f^aid ' Ami were the trees that are in the c?ai‘tli pens 
and the .sea ink, wdh sf i;rn more seas to ^wcil ils Mdo./* ^ and 
a still further addition be made of the Overinriiod l.i:).ke [the .Dead 
Soa]^ and the Lake (d Kjnnvarizm [Sea of Aral j ; wo re]>i\ that it is 
not said liore Uiai tLo seas are seven, but a iiHoition is mado of the 
Arabian St^a wdih the supfmsifioii that were seven seas like unto 
it to be turned into ii>k as well as wo also ree-d. ' Even if the 
wicked possessed .all that is iu the earth and as much agaiii there¬ 
with,’^ But even were the position admisslhlo the seaa would be 
eight, in5#tead of seven ; and htr the sake of argument we are will¬ 
ing to concede the point, and say that the sea m the 
and ilio Bcveii aw :—the Boa of al-QaJi:nin, the sea of al-Tan\um the 
sea of ‘ITinan, the sea of Mukran, the sea of Kirman, the sea of 


ifi iho Black SoO) i'Bclf; rind at )io t.iiiia das the IQTalij be^ u N<M;a'bMh TIk^ 
iw'i(*if)rtt narne ui the Kh ali j is ' rrofx^ntis,' ibu Jhwiga-I f g. 133; appemv it- 
o.sienri the name of Khnliju-l ihistaapai to who'e of the IpucL Sea. 

I Qnr'aiu LV, 19 ct .scc/. 

« Uur'Sm -XXV. 55. 

a Qur’an, XXXL 26. 

* Of the names given to tlua remarkabi® that of ahM*^Ui^'ah, 

{‘ Ovortarned^ c*r ‘ Perverse ’j is the moit expi:'m*-'-ho, uf; once rfenlliug the 
memury of tin* great catat^trophe with wiuoh r .*6 asjsnc iited. and d.-.acr-hinv? 
in a word its gouenU ehai'ucter. T5o niwne may iiave been ®.;.g|^stod by 
QTir%i Xi. 84; for the d^'struotion of the dtUts on ita borders as relai<?d in 
timt Book, was brought about by turning (honi upside down. Cf. Bal©*» 
Eoraiu p. 1B3 note 

XXXiX.48. 



Faris the of Hajar.^ "I’hese are eight,tiwher;;<50'i*^ 
taieetl lit the vetw. If it were urged that the eeuBequetice 6i thp 
interprotailou would he fco make the seae more thai;i len, 0s yod 
have hmiaed the Sea of China and the Indian aud Ethiopic seaa; 
we answer in the first place that God has s|>oken to the Arabs of 
facts which they know and which were alwnys before theit eyes* 
io bring the ^yguraent home to their minds ; and in faoi all their 
sea voynges were over these Tery waters, w^nich under one hame or 
another Emrouiid ihoir country from ai-Qutzuji to ‘AbbMau; and 
m the second place, we do not deny that the seas plight be numer¬ 
ous, and oidy eight have been mentioned nr tins ’verse. If it were 
retorted that this tuium a,gainst you and compels you to admit 
thut the soas may be seven and only two have been mentioned in 
t!^a^ verse ; we reply that thtme is no similarity between the two ; 
forlJodEuitb in that verso, ‘ He let flow i/ie two seas that meet 
iogetliCr/ rebuTinj:?, no doubt, to two partictilar soas ; since the 
article (tl, when not giving the species of a thing, points out an 
object definitely; in this verse, however, He hath said, 'with 
seven ruo!e seas to swell its tide,*' without inserfiug the deBnite 
article ; flnus leaving room for tho idea tliat Ihoy might be seven 
otit of a nmnher, a?-' vvIjotu it is said, ‘ He made (tho winds) to pre¬ 
vail against them seven nights and tsight days together,’* for 
nia^’.y arc the days (jF tho Lord; but iu this other verse, ‘He hath 
also luri'.od in mei’Cj unto Ihe three win) were left behind,’ it can¬ 
not It. said that the delinquents* were possibly more than three. 
If it were argued, however, that as ^ iliere is ii diftorenoe of opinion 
ill the interpretation of ttic first verse, and as the kSou of Chinfi. 
does not iu fact meet the Grecian Sea, the ai*ganionit based upon. 


1 AUUa],iniin. 

»s Qnr'mj, hXlX. 7. 

* Quy’Sn, IX. 119. 

^ rhreo of iho An-jarfi who refused to aoooTOpany Muhammad t,o Tabak, 
(Pidmor’a QnrVht, C. Tlii.s expedition undertakeu in the niuth year 

of the Bijrah was directed against the Syrian possessions of tho Byxantine 
Umpire, which ultimately passed into the hands of the Muslims, six years 
after, liudQip the Kh ilafat of 'Umar. The history of tho present expedition 
oondnofced by Muhammad himself, is summed up in tho exprossiitre words of 
Abn 1 Faraj Barbebrteas, tliai ‘there was no oejea^iou for fmy fight. ^ 

* . . -n ' 

& The edited text has but the correct reading is as in C, 



the rmm ia Mlg to the ground; and ih6r^>ore, in a(?oor- 

daiate® with the other verse, which remains undisputed, the sens 
mmt fee seveh;—we answer that all difference is removed bj the 
; ^ ‘ them pearls and corals are taken forth ; * and as to 

liiLeir I have been assured by several of the eldei’s of 

35|^pt that the Nile used to flow into thh Chinese sea,* till quite 
lately. ; If it bo said here*Your interpretation involvescontra- 
diotibl^ (and God forbid that His word should contradict itself)^ 
<iace you would make the two seas meet together and yet have,, 
as you say, a distance of three days* journey between them; 
while the sense have ourselves given is consistent, as their 
meeting accenting to us is the flowing of the fresh over the salt 
water, ^nd tlie barrier, the prevention of their mixing with each 
other;’—we reply our explanation also is consistent and evenly 
^balanced iu every part; for we have already said that the Nile 
i used to flow into the Chinese sea, and as the waters of that river 
at present actually flow into the Grecian sea, the Nile in this 
W’ay becomes the modi a lu of their communication. Indeed, it is 
said that the mother of Musa, ow him he peace^ cast tJi© ark wherein 
she had laid him into the sea of al-QulKurn and that it came out 
into tho Nile near the capital.® Besides, the meeting of two 


I This no doubt refer^a to the canal of Trajan which connected ibo 
Pelneiac branch of the Nil© with Arainoo, at the northern extremity of tne 
licTOOpolite Gulf, in the Ued Sea. The original canal, knhwn as tho river of 
Ptolemy (nToA^'/fiatos was ooTiimeuood by Pharaoh' NeCho IL 

(B. C. 480), bat/ only conipleied by Piolmny Philadwlphus {11, (b 274). 
Having iu the meantime fulleu into doca}^, the canfti was restored by Trajan, 
A.D. lOfl; but the direction of tho cutting was altered, so that instead of 
t he current ruuniog from the Red Sea, as before, it now ran into it, about 
20 miles 8, of Arsinoe, at a town called Klysnjon. It tvaiii now called the 
canal of Trajan j and was still open to trafiie, seven centuries after Trajanief 
decease, which brings the date down to the hog! /tuing of the third cseutury 
of the Hijrah. See Smith’s Diet. 8\ib ‘Ndus/ Vol. II, 438!>, 

8 Musa (Moses) %vas born in I'anis, the capital l>f that Pharaoh who op¬ 
pressed the Hebrew people. It was situated on the Tauitio arm of the Nile, 
in 1 at. 30"^ 69'. (Smith’s Diet., Tanis.) Long boXore the birth of Moses, tho 
JsraolitcB had spread in all parts of Bgypt and only the bulk of the*nation 
remained in the land of Goshen, which had become too narrow for the' 
numerona descendants of Jacob. JtwastoTanis that the father of Moses 
lia4 Wfcired with his family, (See Jj'Art de p/W/ier les daUa, Ir« Puriie^ 
1,360* 



tbings does not necessarily itfiply tbeir actubl oontaet with each 
othor, as there may be a partition or an interrenitigf spabe between 
two objects which meet; whereas, what they mean sboiild be 
called admirlore not merely meeting. If it wore asked, JWhy have 
yon included the |ea» of the Persians in the number of*" the saven 
seas, in spite of yoiir saying that God spoke to the Arabs of wha^ 
tliey knew ? Wo answer in the first place that tho A^abs not 
seldom travelled to Faris ; far has not ‘itniar ibnn4 iQjattSb ( 

(jhd be gt^c^m io him ! ) said, ‘ I havo learnt j^istice from Kisri'; ^ 
and then praised that monai*oh*» wisdam* and g^overiiment ? 
Again, those who take a joarney to Hajar and '“Abbadan must 
necessarily pass by the seas %f Faris, Kiriuan and Tiz4ilukran ;® 
and indeed many people a(‘iually call this part of the sea as far 
as the coast of al-Yatnan by the general name of the sea of 
Paris; while most of the ship-builders and sea-faring men are 
Persians. Farihermore, the sea from ‘Unian as far as ‘Abbadan 
is of little breadth and well-known to travellers in sll its parts ; 
If it were added, ‘ Why then have you not said the some in res¬ 
pect of the sea of nl-Qulzurn, to where it increases in breadth ? * 
We answer, ‘ we have said before this ^ that from al-Qulzum to 
‘Aidliftband farther down, the country is a waste desert after no 
part of which has it ever been known that this sea was called ; 
besides, we have settled this qnesJLion in one of our preceding 
answers.’^ If it were said, how is it posBible that one and the 
same sea could be made into eight difiterent seas ?—we reply that 
this is well-known to every one who undertakes a sea voyage; 


I Two Persian tnonarclis have borne the name of Chosroes ; tlie first 
the groat- Anughirwan, who reigned from A.D. 531 till 579 and is celehrateil 
to tliia day as a mode! of Justice; bat as he died nearly tlnee years beforo 
tbc:birth of ‘Umar, the latter’s knowledge of him miist have been dei*Ved 
from popular report. second Choeroes, surnamed Parwia, was the 

grandson of Anualjirwan and reigned from A.D, 5^ or 591 till 628, six years 
after tho Plight. He ft whom Muhammud called to embrace the hew 
religion ; and would snem to bo tho Kisrd of the texi, wei*© it not that justioo 
muat always be ooapled with the name of AnusJhirwjin. 

« Tb,-MakrSn, i.e., tho port of Tia in Alukran, dn lat. 2^' 24" H. ioucr 
6(f 46" E. 

» See page 11, 1. 16 of the text, and p. 16,1, 22 of this translation^ 

4 /.f , when he said that * the seas might bo nnmnrouB* and so not limiting 
himself to any number. 



und CbiiljakS aetttfitily tsalled tit© %a of jafiyttilni hy ike u&me of * the 
t wo "sen s' ; for liJi?? He not said, '• Kofnembor whoo Moaea said to 
bis serTatit, ‘ I will not till 1 reach the conflTionce of the itm 
or for yc^irs will I jonrnoy on/ But when they reached 
fhe$r mMfliHyj|ee. etc. P^’l All this had taken place on the shores 
Syria where risible tnarks, prominent among which stands 
the rock of MosaA hear witness to these emits to ihin day. 
If it were i^aid, Why then have yon not interpreted the *'iwo eeai 
let loose ’ as meaning k>ui one soa ?—we answ^er that is inacb 
niiSKibli ; for God has .snid fchaf.tltere is barrier belween theiHi 
and a harrier is an ob’^tacle iuterveniitg betweenytSm ihiiigs. 
But to hi ing the discussion to an edd w^ would say td a,u<jh ah 
olmtinaic opponent ‘ If the case bo as you suppose, point oxifc ahy 
eight e>:istiiig in the countries of Islam;’ 'and now if he 
were to mention the oiivumambicnt ocean, we would take excep* 
tlbn to (his on tlm gi'^mad of its being on the confineR of the 
whole earti^ with no known Inniis; and if he names the Channei 
/of ('ouBtani timple wo would tint is o7dy a gulf of the sea of 
nr*Uh!a ruiudug on the further «id»^ of for, do not all their 

piraiical expeditions take ])]a.‘a> nn'is*-. ? and if ho wer« 

,to lueniiou, the sea of Kh:.'/rir*s fihe Oaspiarr^-^wie'would &ny 
that is H lake—Iniletnh u .s ::MviH!raliy known by the name of the 
ifake of Taboristan--"'and th'‘ closeness of its shores proves it 
b<?ij’Ond doubt; mol .hnally if he w^ere to bring in the Overturood 
tjiife ‘the Dead Sea] mid the Lake of Suiwavizm A.rnJ], we 
wolaki oeU h^ire, Ikrwho counts these in the im tuber b,>f; has, 
io re'/kou also i\m lakes of ar-ttih^ib, FSris uiui Turk is tain,, and 
thw bi'ing' up tlie uunil>or to more than tw’'enly. Therrjurcg if be 
iA dsspdseu lo be jnst, he will accept oor staiciaent of ibe faciK ; 
lipwe.ver God knowes best* 

’Ciit' the rivers iiowing i'ljirough the empire, the remarkable opes 
^U‘e, in my judgment, twelve :—33i jlah kigadj, al-FiHit 

.[the Euphrates]. un-Nil [the 'Kile], Jaibnn'|_tke Oxasj, Nahm^ 


XVm: S9 wo. , ' " '' ^ 

'ThuJ tyik, wlwsix^ Mcmesf aaiU t'>'hu‘vo aitiDwitL abKjfeklhtf, kt located by 
,.f5om,e fu tbe ueighbmakood of A and by kmt ®irwiiu. 

y W© lav© aaid Indore tint the Channel of pv»si8iftJitinopIe is Ui© ©modern 
of %Jariv\ora i houc© the aiitbor is wrong in iftjrittg that it run© ou 
farther side of Sicily, whatever tliut may 



[th© Indais], Nabru-^r^kRasa ® [the Araxes], Nabritt4 MaUk 
^Nabrn-l Ab#Sa^|'^ all of which are i^avigable., Leaa oonsideratto' 
ihm tbesft, are the following risers;—Nabru-1 Marwain,® the rivef 
of iharat,^ the river of SijistSii,^® the river of Balkli*?* Kahra-f- 
STandarha,*^ Nabrti4 ‘Abbas,Bamda,^« 
Nabru-1 Urdunu [the Jorden]> al.Afaqlub or the^ lih& 

Orontes], the rivw of Ant.akiyftb./^.*^ the river of Arrajan/^^ tbe 

■# .' «, ' ' 

*1 The river of egfe-Sbi^j from the districi of that nem^ on its borders, 

S The ancient- Sams. SmiiVe Diet., Vol. I* 619a apfl Abulf. 1, 63. 

• Theiancient P/ramna. Smithfl, 6196 and Abnlf. I, 62. 

• The riv^er of Tarsus, the ancient Cydnus. Smith, 1, 6186. 

I Smith, I, 188a. Abulf. 1, 76 It is now called the Araa or Arax. 

< The river Bamur (IC,«^. ipiifce 29 Mo); probably the auoient Albanus, 

T Galled also the river of Tusfar. It is the ancient Bidaens, and the 
modern Kamn* 

8 The river Mnr^ab which passes by th© two cities of Marw ; namely, 
Marw agli Sb^bijanand Marw ar-Eu^. Its ancient name Was Margns (Smith, 
IT,27-n). 

• The ancient Anns j now the M&ri Eud^ 

lil The river Hind-mand i wow called the Hilmarid. Its ancient name was 
Ery^ndrus {Smith, 1, 860 b.) 

II iShe river on which Balhb is situated, the ancient Bactrus. The Oxus is 

also OS bed the river of Bal|h. * 

•lA The Zar’A/§ha'}i or “ gold scattering ” rivor of Samarkand j the anoient 
Polytimetus. Bmith aab Oxia Palas. Abulf. II, 23 3. 
hi The liyer of ttixrjan; th© (Hrgan or Qurlmn of E -J., plate 81 Pb. 

It The ,rivbr ot Isfahan j Ihc Sjondehof plate 31 Ed, 

It A river of ^hhxistan. . 

. 1« The river of Bafnasons \ the Chrysorroa’^ of Strabo and Pliny and 
bably the Abana of Scripture, Smith, X, 749 a. 

n The present name of this river I© the tdbol,* from its tefuml 

^ water the fields without the oompulsiofi of water-wheels, according to 
Abu-1 Fids, but according ^0 Mr, Barker ‘I'tirom its oocasional violonoo and 
wincUngs.*’ (Smith prontea, II, 494a.) It has also been called 
*the inverted,* becaus# 'contrary to all other rivers in Syria it flows from 
aouth to north,’ G^o. d’.Aboulf, I, 61. 

18 This refers to the lower course of the Orontes, between Antioch and 
the sea. * , ■ 

W.Thia isISh© river Tab Eself which issuing from the mountains of . Jffahan 
passes by the town of Arrajau and ultimately flows into th© Persian Gulf. 
The two names are probably meant to designate the upper and lower courses 
of the rivet'. 
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20, river the :mer/,'of ,TBe r^mamii^g 

We email j awd some of them will be mexitioiiedih oor 
ftoconjit the different provijices, stigIi as the river 
^5ahrawatf,* az-Z4b® and the like. The Tigrii^® has its source 
in a spring issuitig from tinder the fortress of Qaruaw^ 

near the gate of the datk regions,^* in the proviiSoe of Aqur 
[Mesopotamia], above al-Mansil.^ Lower down, it is joined by 
Wvoral rivers including az-Zab ; and later on by the Buphrates 
and tlie brandies of an-Nahrawan in the district of Ba gt^ 
dad.’ The Euphrates rises in the country of ar-K»um*;^^ it then 
arches round *%tlie province of Aqur j x'eceives its affluent, the 
Kliabhr;** then eiders al-‘Iraq wl)^re it expands itself into the 

i A river of Fariw. A buff* I, 74, It is marked in K.-J., plate 31 Be. 

' * Samandar, the older' capital of the Khazars, answers to the modern 

lownpf Tarkhu in the Rnsiian province of Daghistan, near the Caspian Sea, 
The river of Samanclar ia therefore either the Si^lak or the Terek of modern 
maps. 

® Th& Arosis or Oroatta of the ancients. It is the same as the river of 
An*aj5ia. 

^ A canal that passed through the district of an-Nahrowanat, between 
Baghdad dnd Wiisih on iho eastern side of the Tigj'is. The fate of the oanal, 
i« told in YS<jut, IV,, 847. It is marked in plate 29 Lg. 

ft The name of two l ivers in Assyria, in close proximity the one to the 
other, and which rising in the mouhiains on the confines of Armenia and 
KnrdisUn, flow into the Tigris not many miles below the groat mound of 
Nimriid, The rivers are the Qreaf«r 7,dh known to the ancients as the Lyous 
or Zabatus, and the Lts^iper Adbt aiicmotly called the nt>,pn»». -Bee Smith’s 
Diet, under those names. 

4 See J. R, A, B, January, 1895, p. 33. 

7 The stoiy* of Bbn-l Qarnain and lua entrance into the dark regions 
belongs to myth history ; it is however true as far as ai»Mnqaddasi is oon-» 
corned. The story will be again refeived to in unolhor part of the book. 

8 For ‘above al-Man^il’ C has: between two mov^rtaina iii thcfvicinity of 
Amid; th<ui it is joined by a river issuing from^the direction of Daladj it 
again falls between two mountains. 

e C j Us length down to ‘ AbbadSti is about BOQ mile* ? 

D adds: betwewu Malatjah (Mcjiiene) and (Armosota or 

Arsamosola). By the country of arrllum Ie moani the FaBiern Roman or 
Greek empire. The Euphrates has its sources, in Taurus. See A, 8, 
djmwBJfVj 7895, pi, 46. ** 

H 0 adds: in a southerly direction. 

, A largo river wbicls rises in M. Masius (the modern Kurja Bofgkhr) 
aboat AO miles from Nisibis (Na^ibin), and dows into the Euphrates At 



broad rnarshos on ilH* fat* sidfe of abKuf^t, aad loeef-s tbe 
iu four ohanncls.* The Nile issn^s forth from the > 0^, 

the Nuhwns; then * passes thmiigb the middle of Egypt, md 
divides h^’ow abFustat into two branches falling into the sea, tw 
ot^ at a!‘XBkitedaiiyyah [Alexandria] and the other at DmiyS^ 
[ITaniietta]: According to ab^aihani^ it rises in the mountain of 
ihemoo^i;* is tlicn discharged into tiVo lakes to tlie soaih^f 
the equator; ^ end t)ien<*e Hows thi’ough tfieland of the Nuhiani?^. 
Othei s have said that it is not known whore it begins or whence 
it comerS,'*' Abu Sa]ib» amanuensis of abDai^b. ibn Sa‘d, has 


Circoamm (Qarqlaiya), Smith’s Diet., Chab*'^w»s* J. /aiftiarv 

1895, pp. 51,55, . . ■ 

i 1 0 for this t then it diyldos i-BTo V?r&*u?Siie«, the qu® weat-eriijr 

ciirecfcien till it reaches and the other continuing xt 0 diin^ct 

course ihroufi^h the plains of Baghdad which it. waters. A part of ib is then 
lost ill marsjies, and a part meets the Tigris nt Waai):, after a number of 
Htroatns )iav<3 branched off from it below al-Anbar meeting the Tigfris in 
the district of Baghdad. From its source in upiiennost Aqfir to where it 
ceiises to liow, at the other side of Wasit, tlie distance is 135 miles (!) 

S Some authors have dotonnined the form of this word ns ‘ the moahtinilh 
of til Qamr,’ and say that it was so named after a race of pcMiple who came 
to settle at its foot from their island' hote,e which was called “ (JJSurnriyyafi/ 
It “i siratige, however, that there shonhl have ever been a donbt as to the 
real iifioio of the moautain or moipiiaiua in question ; for Abu-l Fida’ in 
speaking of the sources of the Nile expressly says, {Eeinaud’s transhitiou, 
1, 5tJ),. Nous ne savons ^ cot egard que oe quo nous ont transmis les Orres, efc 
qui provienfc do PtolSm^e', e’est qu’il descend do la moutflgne de eomr(?), etc. 
These mountains are on lied by Ptolemy ^po% AlBioirUs (buna© Hontosj, 

the proper reading is therefore * mountain of al’Qamar.’ See also G 60 , 
d’Aboulf-, I, 81 and Be Sacy’s .Relation de P B^'gypte, p. 7. 

2- See Q^o, d’ Aboulf., 1. 4&and not© 2. 

For this C has : The Nile issues from the dountry of tho Nubians, in the 
district of the Upper Ra‘idhnd flows to the city of Uswan; then it turns 
aside winding between mountains called Bahlqiyaj then returns into 
MaqafiJiuniyali, passes by ubFustat in its course and subsequently' divides 
into seven arms. Of these, one arm goes to Alexandria andialls westward 
into the sea, in two channels]! while the romainlng six flow in a direct course 
to wal'd two-lakes—where Tinnia and Dimyati^ situated— 
tho Sea of ar-Riun, I have heard it said that a,‘||r'anoh of the Nile used to 
flow toward the Sea of China, falling into it above al-Qulzam; this place was 
pointAd out to me, The length of this river frotq its source at the extremity 
of the province to its mouth is 2,000 miles. 



replied ihii lug todiiiou * *on the autliariiy of al-Laili 

tiimflclf :-^It 10 related *-*wh^tKer in accordance "^vith the real 
state of things God only knows—that thol’e was a man of the 
children hf named Ha’idh ibn-Abi SliSliixm Ibn 

Vho, in apprehension of danger from a certain king of theirs, 
Bed the country and camo into the land of Egypt, where he re¬ 
sided many years. At last, struck with the wonders of the Nile 
and the marvellous results it produced, he resolved in the name 
of God i»ot to leave the riverside till he gained the eartreinity 
of it where it issues from its fountain-head, unless death should 
overtake him in the iTieanwhile. So he sot out on his journey till 
arrested in his progress by a green 0ea, througb wbicii the Nile 
its aniiii|ferrupied. j’Tliis sea, al-Mufiaddasi 

^/says, is ihv e.^uambient ocean.], Ife turned to Walk along the 
? i and having gone some(>i^&tn,ncc, he liglded upon a 

man BtahdiTtg in |)rayer under an apple-tree. And when ho Siw 
him he yearned tow'ards him; and, approaching, a€(.v)Kted him 
with the sain Cation ofpea.ee. Tlieii said the man, Who art 
thou?*’ He replied, am 1,1a’ulh, the son of Abu Shaiurn, 
son of al-'I§, son of lsl;aq [Isaac], <m whom he the blessing ami 
peace of i-}od ! And who art thou ? ‘'I am 'Imran, the son of 

al-'T§, son of Ishaiir Peace he v'ith him I ” And what has 
made thee come hither, O ‘Imran ? ” “That brought me hither 
W'hich has been- the oo(;asion of thy coming, but when I had 
reached thus far, God commanded me and said, ‘Stay thou in 
this place till my will shall be made known t(' thee ” /rhen said 
lie, “ 0 ‘Jinran, do thou toll mo all about the Nile.” He answered 
“ 1 will not tell thee aught, unless thou doest what T shall ask 
thee.’* “ And what is that ? ” said ho. “If, on thy return, I should 
be still alive, thou shalt stay with me (ill th(i jjord shall reveal to 
me what to do or else shall take my lilV, and theirl trust to 
thee for bnriah” He replied, 1 agree to iVis; ” whereupon ‘Imran 


i Th<» following is the list of authorifeiof for this tradition, according to 
the text:— Abud Hasan al-Khalh ibnud y««an as-SarafeliHi ; Jdaii^n 

*Ali ibii Hnbaminad al-Qantari (from Qanfamfn-t Baradafi^ g.mrter of 
Baghdad)? ahMa’mun ihn A^imad as*Salml? Mobamnuid ibnlQiabif; Abii 
{‘Abdn-llah ibn the anmnaonsis of ibn BaM ? and al-Lai th 

ibn 8a‘d {93-17S H., an.Nawawi, p, m), , 

* Ksau? the Greeks and Homans are called by the Arabs ‘Bann-l T|/ ae 
they are supposed to b© of Idnmeun descent, See JD’ Herbelot, Yoi I, 142, 



“If tliOU continuest fchjr ootirBe along ibesliore of ihia 
iboit sKalt coitic to where thou findesfc a quadruped which conlitui'^ 
the 8Uq and, at its rising, rushes forward with tlie object of 
swallowliig it*, Have thou no fear of it. but bestride it audit shall 
cattiy thee to the other side of the sea : arriving feberej walk back 
along the shore till thod again comest to the Nile. Then follow 
its course and thou ©halt reauh a region of ^iron, jvhem the 
inountainB, the trees and the plains are all |[o£ iron. jPass on and 
thou shalt, reach a region of silTor, where the mputitains, the 
trees and all Other objects are of silvei> /^Pass on again and thou 
shalfc come to a region of gold, where everything ffe] gold. A.t 
the end of this region tliou shalt see a vaulted chamber of gold 
and here will the secret of the Nile be disclosed to thee/’ 
ingiy, he went his way till at last he came to the vaulted ehamberj 
and lo ! water flowed down the wall into ih enchain her, and having 
divided, * issued forth through the four doors.^ Three of the 
channels, however, pehetrated below the sux’faco and only one 
flowed on the face of the eartli, and ibis was the Nile. He drank 
of its waters and rested, then advanced to the wall and was 
^bout to ascend it when an angel appeared to him and said, ‘0 
Hii’idllj f^taj where tliou art, for now thou knowest fully the secret 
of the Nile, and this is Paradise,’—and so on to ilio end of the 
tradition/ The Jfdhun [Oxus] takes its rise in the country 
of Wakiiklian and flows onwards in the direction of al- Kh uttal, 
where it swells in size and volume by receiving the waters of six 
tributary streams,^—tlie river of Hulbuk, next in order the river 
Barban, then the river of Farghai-, then the river of Andijara gh 
and then the river Wakh^uxb, which is the deepest; it is then 

1 The words within braqjtefca are wanting in the text; they have been 
snpplied ftOiit yriqiit, IV, B69, 1. 1-^3. 

* Til© text refers to |he wall ami four, doors, of the ohatnher as if 
previously mertioaed. This, however, is not the case; androcoiirso is at^am 
to bo had to Yaqiifc. Hu has, ‘After walking fchronghthe land Of gold for 
some time, i)© oamo to a golden wall, on which iiiras a vaulted chamber hav¬ 
ing four doors,* etc. 

® Thr ouriottS may find the contimmtioxi of ithis story in Yaqut, IV, 809, 
who supplements it with the remark that it is a story which looks very 
muoh like a fable, bat that it is widely difEuse^land found in many books— 
his o%ly apology for iuserting it in his work^ 

• The eouroe of the Oxus is oulled the or * river of Badakhsban.* 

To this, fire other streams Jmn in the districts .Aal-Khnttal, aud al-Wakhsh 



joined by Urn river of aUQniVidiy&i ; then by the rivers of 
8ft gb Sniyau. :A11 those aie on the Haital ^ side of the river. It 
fcb^n flows broad and dee]^ to Kiuv%anzm, and discharges itself 
into a lai© of bitter water,^ after having irngated a number 
of largo towns and all the cities of IQiuwStim, east and 
The Nahra*6h«Sh&Bh ^ [Jaxartes] rises to the nghtof the country , 
l>f the Turks and falls likewise into the Lake of EhnwErimn [the 
Sea of Aral] ; it comes near to the Oxtts in magnitude, but it ims 
a death-like appearance.^ The Saiban* the tfaihan and the 

The»e unite to make the Jai^ian a considerable rivet even before it is 
joiued by the Hfcreams of the other districts. The author speaks of ai» 
rivers,/louring into the Oxua in its early course, but he gives the names of 
oply five 5 it is to be inferred therefore that he includes in ,tbifi number the 
river Jarykb, the Mrfsam of the Oxus, which he does not mentir^n by 
name. Pfcohsmy also spraka of five rivers which fall into the Oxur, — the 
Ocheui, DargaTnanifl, SSariaspes, Artamis, Dargoidus; but the account he gives 
of iithese rivers is soraewliat confused. See Sinith’a Diet., 1, 364h. 

f MS «anVa-n Nalir or Transoxiana has also boon called llaital, from the 
H^ydlilah who had their settlements on that side of the river. According 
to Deguignea ( Histoiro des IJuiis, tome I, pnrtie 2, p. 325), the ancient- nam^ 
of this pepple wh(.> were of Huunic origin waa 'rclc or Tic le; and when the 
Huns were driven out of the north of China, these settled down on tho 
banks of tho Oxus and so can.e to bo called the “Ah-Tele,” t.e., the Telitea 
of the river. Fron^ Ab-Telo it is but an easy transition to Ilay(ti:iluh, the 
name by which they are known to the Arabs. Some authors, including 
al-MnqaddfiHi;, wonhi have us believe that Haifal and ghurnsun Were two 
brothers, sons of *Alim, tho son of Sam [Shem], sou of Nuh [NoahJ, who 
after the confusion of tongues at Ihdnel and the consequent dis!f>crsio« of 
mankind, came to settle on each side of the Jail.ma and gJive their names 
to tho countries w’hich they occupied. 

* it is almost certain now that vIk^ Jaihwn, or Dartj/r, which flows 
into fcliO Lake of Aral, formerly had its dt.^bm(,ehe into the Caspian at tho 
S.E. of the Bay of Balkan. For full j^rtioulars concmuug thifa^^-!i,08fcion con" 
suit Smith’s Diet, raider ‘ Oxus/ , 

ft The Syr Darya has its source in the Tian-Shan mountains, a lofty rang© 
called by th© Chinese tlio “ Mountains of Heayen ” and situated oh the 
northern frontier of Ohijiese Tnrkiatan. The rivor which takcij a TQ’.W. 
oour»© through the Kizil kum and Karu*kum desorta, has a length of 1,^100 
; ^iles from it® souicso to the Soa of Aral, into which it llows on its 8ljor©a(. 

4 Th© slowness of the current of the daxjwtoa is not oorioboratewi by 
any' ptbor writer; perhaps ih© rcferonco is to the muddy, yelloio water of 
the river. C adds hero; ‘a narrow strip of water runn from it into tb^laud 
between Uw'ushnah and Qhujandah. The length of ihis river from begin¬ 
ning to end is I’iO/areaMi!.’ ‘"^eo however last uote, 



Bar^iMn are iiyers oi Tfltrasus, A^anab and al-M is^i^ah,^ 
They ig 0 ne from the country of ar-Rum and empty tliemselvos into 
the jsea. This is the case with all the rivei*s of Wy**ia, with the 
exception of the river Barada and ahUrdunn [tbo Jot^an] wliich 
fall into the Oyerturned lake [the Bead Sea]. The Bara<la proceeds 
from the mountains of Daraascas, passes through the capital apd 
irngatee the whole district. What remains of its waters separates 
soon afterwaini, one par 1 spreading over the extreme side of the 
district, where it stagnates, and the oth^r part flowiiig down* 
wards to the ilordan. The river Mihiau [the Indus] * flows out 
of ahHiud into the sea of China, and receives in ifs course through 2 
the country a large number cf rivei*s. in the taste and colour of 
its water, in its rise and in the presonco^^df cro(x>dile 8 in it, thip - 
river resembles the Nile. The Nahru-r-Rass, tho Nahrud Malik 
and the Nahru-1 Kurr proceed all three from the countries of 
ar-Rhm and irrigate the province of ar-Rihab; they then fall into 
the lake of the Khazars [the Caspian]. The rivers of al-Ahwaz ^ 

1 Not in their respective order, however; for the 8ail[iam*s the riverTjf 
"Adhnnah, the Jaiiian that of and the Banulau that of Tarusiis. 

3 main stream of tJie Indus was Ituowu to Muslim writers as the 
Mihittu, H name of foreign origin according to Ynqut, Al-B'iriml (Jntlffi, 
p. 260) says that it is so called after it haa passed Aror or Alor, now a ruined 
to’/u in the vicinity of Kohri and formerly the capital of tho Hindu Riijiia 
of ISind (Hunter’s Imp. Gasictieer, I, 332); but Keimell (Description de 
I’indo, III, 06), on the authority of the A'm^i^Akhart no doubt, says that it 
take;; this name near the town of Tatta. f!ce Jarrott’s translation of tho 
Am, p. 827 and note 1. Ouseley, who is qmhed in this note, seems to have 
incovnahly transluiod hia text, for Ibn Hauqal does not tnke tho Oxns to bo 
the source of tho Miurau, but says tbat it springs from the back of a 
mountain from which some alhuents of the Jaihun rise .wa4- 

Mamulik, p. 231). That tho Mihraii wjis joined by a river called tlie Sind at 
th :’O 0 nmrehes from Multan, is coidirmed by otlu'r writers. They all call tho 
river Sind-riidh and say that it flows into the Mihran below al-MuUin. It is 
inopt proktblo that tho Sind-rudh is the modern Sutlej, which in Sanscrit 
is called by the name o|,$5tadru (Smith’s Diot., mh Hyphasis). Between 
Sind-rii^h or Sindru and Satadru when written in Arabic churathors, there 
is but a slight diHercnce ; but the Sutlej may have been called the Sind rthlj^ 
or * the river Sind’ l)ecau 80 it falls into tho for according to tho Am, 

(Jarrott, IJ, 327j‘Every river that discharges l^lf into the lndu$ takes its 
name of Sindh.* 

iincicntly called the Cyrus; and now with b# little change, Hk; Kdi\ 

* See J. R. A. B., April p. 8(»0 n 3 and 3li M m. 



cotiBjsfc of a niiTiibor of atreatwfi fiowiog down " from 
mouiiifains over the country. They are then united at Hi^n 
l^hdi and fall into the sea of China, in the neighbourhood 
^ ^Abba^iaii. I have found tiie following pUHsage iu a book in 
tfie town df al lh'^i-ah, ‘‘Four rivers on this earth have their origin 
ill Paradise, the Nile, Jaihoo [the Gins], the Faphrates and ar^ 
Ba,»s * [tlie A raxes] ; and four are of the rivers of diell, ajs- 
Zabadaui,* al-K.urr, Sanjah^ and aB-SaniTn> The nvers of al- 
Marwain, IlarSt, Si jistan and BalkJj spring from tlie four sides 
of the comitry of al-Ohm*'’ and flow down and irrigate the dis¬ 
tricts mentionofi. TlieTaifail descends from the monuiains of 
Jnrjan and waters the disiiict. The river of ar-Kaiy spouts in a 
nariwv. jet from above the town ; then divides into several stioams 
and comew down, to^vai-d the city. The Zandarud descends finrn 

t Otfj^ra say tho Suiktint wijicli Thund ‘ AbbiiB takes to be tha Tij.'^ris 
jBu/'ia/i, p. U6)., '^riiO rivers of Paradise are to bo Iruocd no duubt 
to (lea.di. or. ad~l>iriia^K}h p. HH. 

Ay:“V5ahn()i’!ni is tlic nanu^ r»f a ploaMnnl viriag-e v>/.i ttie br.itk r;f tlM? Baru’u}, 
at about- 15^ inib'S from {>;ouabrus. Tlio Boyadd or om of itn uumurous 
KJroams must be iiiranfc Jiore, and in fact Uie wafer ot tiii?-: river is .’hjI at 
iJl good for dviokiTig^ and tliov. vsit»,,j|^irdniarily diiuk ii am in general Fubjoet 
to goitre. Sec Smidi’N Did.., 1. 74i) a. 

'"> The Hanjtdi, ub^io uallod me is fin uflbient of the Knplirab s 

dofcs.'ribnd as a confddertdAe. stream of wbicb tlio bed is covered wHh 
e«ind I m> that one fording it wonbl rim an imminent risk of being ingulfed. 
The bridge over this river was censiden-d one of tho vajindera of the world. 
Ill its present '‘i arkisl) name, the ‘ ti< A; pkite 29 .llo),1.he river has 

preserved its aucimit naniG of an-Ndhru l Azraq, or the. Bum Kiver. Sec 
Vafpit^ Ulj JlG2 and Goo d’Abonlf, intiodnct. p. 1C u 1 r»»-d Vob 11, Lh. 

A This is no ch' ibt tlic or ‘ moiiutam of poisonrdViTCd to 

m Vaiplt (I, 8^0). it is in reality two monntuiius separated by a rav ine {wor 
which a bridge biiB beCD built to pass from KijUtan to Tibbui/. Thr? air of 
this ravine is so fcttfloeuiiug that uia-uy those whf.* attempt to cross the 
bridg(' die before rcachfug l‘*c <»i.hnr siiie of it. 

There is also in China, near the Ihilace of Fa.g;hfur, by winch the Tnjpon'ai 
City ie meant, a fonutain known as ‘ the I'oiintaiu of Poison. 

The water of this founiain is Very swoet and agreeable to the taste; but 
when carried to u distance of ubout oneit tarns into a deadly poisun. 
iSeo Bouibay Lil/uiigraph/TOI. 15. 

& A moimtaiiioriB oour trj^, ,V:» w Oliaznin, famous in history 

as the home of a poWerfid iirie of J^uiiahs of the Bhansabaniyyah fanoly bv 
which Monged the eclohir^ted Tlio capital of Ghui' was 

Fii'u/.-’Koh. 
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ih^ moantaiiis of laf^liari,. eiitorB ihio ^^^yi^lmdiy|al 1 jrrigateiS 
the district. Tlie rivers of ou tlm othor Imod fall iuto five 
lakes wliich are in that province. The river ^alr cduaes fdrili S4- 
from above Sumairam, flows on tbe oondines of Firli 

and Mils into fho sea of Cbina near Siniz. Lastly, the , river of 
Arrajan flows from tbo mountains of Faris ; receives a quantity 
of salt Water below a’l-‘Aqabali [moantain-road] and irrigates tlitf 
district by the division of its waters ink) many artificial* cbannclHv 

Names anp their variations. ■ ■, e ,, 

fCnow' tliat there exists in iho kingdom of fslfim .a mtmber of 
towns, districts and villages,"-wine|j have similar namea but quite 
dilTcrcnt situations. As y»e;st peo))le jirc in a state of uncertainty 
with respect to these places and tlie persons {connected with them 
hy birth, w’e bavo thought fit to give ])romi/ieiico in this chapter 
to ihoir pariiciflar mention. VV*e shall also gi''o the nameg of 
t}iing.s that arc differently oidled in liifl'erent countries, as a 
knowledge of this will doubtless be serviceable to those who visit 
these cunntnos, 

a district at iho fut thest extremity of al-Mag]irih, a 
toMMi at the beginning of it,® antdher tti Haitai and a district in 
iQiuzisian; there is also a in nJ-MiigJjrih. 

I Tripoli], a town on iho littoral oT rhe district of Dirninshq and 
another ou the coast of Banpih. liairKl, a town in the district 
of Dlmashq and another in Nlmzistan. ^Asciaiivi [Asc.alon], a 
town on the coast of Filastin [ l^nh'siiue j and a rnimho/r^ in 
Balldi. Bamdihh, a town in ah Maghrib, a v illage in Balkli, 
another in Naisabiy' and another in ar.-Bara]ah. Tahanm^ a town 
on the borders of Qizmis, and the rmfdg or district of the town 
of Sarajdig; the capital of T'a^/arcsiian, a district; 

f(d)anyya]i [Tiberias], the capital of ahUrdunn; Tinvdrauy a 
district in as - Sind ; nnd faharak,^ a place in ar-Haiy. Qilhistan, 
a district in Khurasan and a towtj. in Kirmitm fahimi-’t^Tamt 

u 

1 This place is wrongly called al-Marj in Abu4 FiktV I, 74. 

* A town of Barqah [Barca]; tlio Marsa Su»(K, of Keith Jolinston, plate 

8 JMimtnr properly means *a pulpit* ami Jl- conseqnen^^ 'a mo-^cfne/ 
With*refer6noe; t.«) the latter meaning it eai^ also to tmian'a ainail town 
or village where 'ifepre is a mosqne.* Bm (3|osif,.:|feclr?4, 

4 Sev BarhiCr - "tk Msiyunrd^s Diciionnaire die p, 3B7. 
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aufJ f ahmu4f^JJnnaly two iowDS in tiie diHirict of QiiltiMtan. Dihis* 
iatiy a town itt Kimi&n, a irmt of country in Jiirjaii and another in 
Badagliis. Nim^ a town in Sjaiusau, another in Faria an<l 
f»inotlier in Kinnan, Al-B(tu/Jia\ another name for STasI Fipls^ 
a diet! iut in nl-Maghrib and a town in the district of ahEIhaz^, 

25, Basm/nn ah‘rr^ and a town in al-MagJirib. Al-^hahy^ a town 
formerly existing in the district of ahKufah, a village in Paris, a 
Laltiijg.place in Sijistan and a quai'tor in the city of ]??aisabutf, 
ALJur, a town in Faiis, and the quarter of in Naisabdr* 

Hnlwaify a district in al-draq, a town in Mi?r, a village in Naisfibhr 
and another in Quhistan. Kark^-y a town in the district of Samaira, 
a quarter in the dty of Ba gh dad, a mimbar in ar-Uibab and a 
village ^ in the district of Ba gh dM ; Karkh<Ahy a town in Khuzis- 
tihr; and Karukhi a town in Harat. AAi-Shnfth a district in 
Ilaitai and a village in ar-Iiaiy. Astar^hadhy a town in Jorjan 
and a village in Kasa of Khurasan. Karaj, a tract and town of 
Haunqllian and a village in ar-Raiy. Dastujirtly a tow n in ai§i» 
b'rtghaniyan, several villages in ar-Raiy and Naisahiir, and the town 
of Dmiajird in Kirman, Mughuny a town in Qumis, and another 
in Kirinan. Bdsandy a town in as-Saghanijan, anti another in as- 
Hind. Awahy two towns in al-dibah Al-Ahvdi^y the capital of 
Kbuzistan and a village in ar-Raiy. Ar-Magqahj in A&ur 
[Mesopotamia] and a town in Qiihistlin. Khimdry a town in 
tire district of ar-Raiy and another on the borders of Qumis 
Khur in Balk^h and Kdiur in Quhistan. Nuqdiiy a towii in Tus 
and a village in Naisabiir; MnqdUy a low a in ar-Rihab and, 
M(fnu<it}iiy a town in Kirman. AUKtffahy in al-*Ti aq; Kufdy a town 
in Bada g hls ; and Kufmiy the stronghold of Abiward. 
a town in Hulwan of al-‘lraqj al’Kbwiiqfny in the district of 
al-Kufah ; ^dnuqahj in the district (d Ayiiur, and aH£bdnigahy 
the monastery of the Karraniiyyab seel) in fiiya [Jernsaloni]. 
Al^J^aditJiahy a town on tlie Tigris and another on the Euphrates, 


i The enpifcal of ths’ Maita^irah wlmh Jstf>o5 hi a pleasant; and healthy 
eiiwation at a digtanco of three miles from the site of the present Kufah, at 
a place called Najaf. Tt was called ahfftratiJtA-jBaiijkd* or “ the wjliite” on 
accomnt of the beauty and elegance of its buildings. The city was destroyed by 
Sji‘d ibii Abi h' the year 17 of the H»jr<ih, most of its inhabitants 

removing to the new city of al-Kulab. YSqut fil, D’Heij-belot 

(Hi 245) and Gfc. d’Aboulf, (IJ, 73)» 



a in tie district of Qiimnsiin ; and 

ft Wlting-plftoe in tlw desert of 4«*; 

Nabk md, Ah*Ay^nidt two in al-^ij4K #nd two haltinfg^ 

places in the desert of Az*Zargfi\ a village on tjie 

ar^Biiy and 4 plane on the I'Ofid to Bima^jq, ^AkhU, 
a town on the coast in th® district of al-Urdnnn, and ‘4M, a 
tnbe iu^ al-Yamaii. Al^Ya^t&diifynh, the capital 9 ! the district of 
Isfahan and the chief town in .Thsajaii. 4i-da?)dr, a town in the 
difitricl of Ba^did ; and 4nMr, a town in "^^iixajan. IsfaMu^ a 
district j hfflhdmk, a village on the road to Isfahan, and ah 
fyhah&ndtt a town in Faris- MadinaA the the Prop]»et, 

peace and blessing he upon him ; the Mudinah ^ of ar-Baiy ; the 
Madznah^ of Isfahan; Madmatu-s^Saldm [Bnglidad]; and al- 
Mada’ifi'‘[Cfcesiphonj, in al-‘Iraq. Kutd Rabid and Kdta-p-^ariq 
{Kutd of the road), a town and a village in fiU‘Iraq. Ad* 
J)askarahj in Jgbuzistan, and the Daskarah of al-‘Iraq. Bdrdb, a 
rmtdq in Asbijab; and Fdraydh^ in Juzajan. A^^fdlaqdnf a town 
in the province of ad'Dailam ; and the fdlaqdn of Juzajan. Ab^Jiint 
the royal city of the S]iar,^ and a town in QJiaznln. Mardt of 
Ktnrftftari; and a town of J^ta kh n BagMdn al-^Uhjg or the upper, 
and Bagtldn as*Suflq or the* lower, two towns in Tnyift^'istan. 
AsaddwGdhy a town in the provincfj of ai-Jibal and a village in Nais®- 
bur, Biydr, a (juashtown in Qumis unA ti village in Nasa of Khar&* 

»an; and Wadjidr, a- rmtdq of Sarnarqand. Jurjclu^ a disti'iotin the 
province of ad-Dailam • and JurjdniyyaA ft' town in Blniwarizm, 27. 
Balki ; and lialkia^glK, town beyond Abiward. Qp-zwiiiy a town 
in the district of ar«Raiy ; and Qazwlnak^ a village in ad*Dinawar. 
Filaslln [Palestine] of a^i-Shto ; and a village in al-*Iraq. 


i AI-Madinah or the towit^ in distinction from the suburbs. Several other 
citt'es are in this way divided into a madmah dd]^ilah or inner itiwo, and a 
madlnok th^rijah or outer town j thus we have, the madinah o£ Bnyiiira, 
the nvodlnah of Samarkand, the madXnah of Marw, the madinah of KaifelbSr 
and others. Madinatu-l Mubarak and Madinat Musa ar© also the names of 
two towns in the district of ar-Raiy, on the outskirts of Qazwin. 

• Al-Madinah, also called Jaiy and ^akrastiin, at a distance of two miles 
from aPTahudiyyah, the capital city of Isfahan. This side Of t-he town, was 
already in.'iruins at the time that Yaqut wrote, see Mu [jifKKu-; Butddn, IV, 4S3, 
® Tbe title ap th«» princes of gharjisfclln, which some JKuropecn writers, 
notably ©*Herbelet| confound with Qurjistin i|jp Georgia, It js situated 
within BEarSfc, and g^azoln and is marked Keith Johnston plat© 31 
6 ■ . 



Ar^Uamlah, the capital of Filaatui, kiul a vilJag’c in ul**lraq ; and 
ili.injatu~r-I{<iuiL a towJi in ^uziatan. Fimln\ a town on the 
Jailjtuii; Frmh^ n> to^u oi Sijislan; and AfiHwahf th^ i8trpngl>old 
o/ Nasft. ‘^’Amnl^ u town on the JjiijaCm and the capital ot I'ubaris- 
i§,n ; and ItU, the capital of al-Khazar, Bahrdbadh^ a ^mdAoWii 
in and a halting-place in SijiHtan. the river of 

Mi§r; and a town in al-‘Iraq. Jalntlak^ a town in and 

hiVaiK on t)je littocai of Dima^hq. Qaba, a tovvn in Fnr^lianali, 
a village in Yat^rib, and a halting-place in the desert. Qmtis^ a 
district iu ad-Uailam ; md QUmisah, a village in Isfahan. 
Sh UinalA th6 iciwiiships of a^j-8ham; a town in KirniJin and 
a seitlemont in the sai)urbs of ISfaisi^^bar. Jnr(^^, a town ir\ a! ’; 
Ynmmx ] ixnd Jabal (Mount) Jarash, m the distnet of al-lirdunn, 

. ISanJait, a town in the j^rovince of ar-Ri^nb, another in Marw and a 
village in Kaisabur; and Siuja/r', a town in .Atlnur; a!id Aan/i^u, 
a town in tlnulistriet of ar-RaiVv Manv a^FSiifihijcni and 'Marw ar- 
Tikdh. 8n<jyd a towii and a halting-place ii* al-Hijfiz; ami 

SuqySt Bant Ihidhramaut. a town in al-Ahqaf; and a 

quarter in tlie town of al-Mansil. Ar-R^isdfah, a rjuartcrof Biigh'- 
dad and a village in Arrajau Ninaivd (NimneliJ, the old and the 
now, in'al-Mausil, ^Askar !b/ Ja\far^^ on tlie eastern side of 
Baghdad and a village in al-llnsralj; '"Askar Ahihraia^ a district 
of Klifizistan; ^Askar Banjaftlr, a dc})eiidency of Balkl:^; and 
alAAskar, a quarter in the city of ar-RamJai», {vnotlior in ISTaisabur, 
and a village in Bnkhai’a. Ad’TJa>u7vq, a district, town and village 
in Khuzistau, A>Zahaidinyah^ a imlting-phice in the |vrovince of 
al-Jibilb anotlier in uhBaU’ib and a water in the desert ; 
and az^ZahaMni, a towu iu distiict of Dimashq. Jl- 

28 BaddUdah, a village in l^tnnis; and ni-/faddntbh///u/i, a village 
in abBata’il?. Naisatnlr, 8dhnr mnl Jnndaisnldi. lla er^ large towuiS 


* The riRTne of «Hl]-Sliiiraul oi’ ‘ tiie rnole’.>, h said to hr givcr>, to the tc.mois<hip«j 
of*Sjl'ia on ncooiint ot 1 ho wlnl.f^, nod niaolf tracts of j^rouud that are fouftd 
thone It HCPiny also probable ttmt ihc W(>rd is derived bom tiie name of the 
eouiitry iteclf. 8et: (b'h> dbM)onl{',, j I, p. 2 and 2. 

2 Accordin&» to Yaqut (Jib 705) 'Aabav AM ,Ta,‘i’ar is fcho same as ijfcladinatud 
Man^hr, i.c., the hide of tbe city of Baghdad. The'^ ojietern side 

of the town wag oalled Asknrn-1 Afakdi, foV having foeru the fesideiioo df 
al-Mtthdb sdii of abMtnwur, and the offioeris of Ida army daring fch|i Jiie- 
liiiiO (j,f hifl father. It is very probable that for 'Askar Abi da'far we otjglit 
to read tAskarn-l Mahdb as the name of the eastern side of lia^d/Kt 




fouTided by Sabfti*.' He built feesides, in Avvh}m\, tl‘c clly 
of Bakhahm md in I?tak}|r, Andhiii\ Kirman, » . pi*ovince; 
Kaminu gjmhau. h town in the province of aUJibal; Xarmniiy^h, 
a town ill liiikiiara* and Karma, ii village in I liya [Jerusa-letu], 
^Vnan, a distr.tot in al*Jazirah [the Pcninftahi J ; and "Ammiin, 
a town in FilasUin Az fjCih, a tinct of country hi nl-Mtigbirib 
and a. advcr in Aqur, hkdf, the upper and tlie lower, M 
Uaghdcid. Jliau^ a district in ad-Dallam palled by the common 
people Oihl.i; and al-JU^ a town in a1-‘lratj. ^Amb [the 

Poiiinsulii of the Arabs], ap»’Ovince ; Jazirat Iha in Aqiir j 

Jazlrat Il.tm Ziji.j[i,tiNndijah [Algiers] and JazinU* Ahl §harik, in 
Ifriqivyah; id~Jaz~^rah, a- t#\Vu iu al-FustaJ and Jazirat Bam 
fladddu^^ iu the sea of al-Qulznin. QfJ'atn-B-$kal, Q,<iVatf^4- 
Qaivdril, QaVal Bu^Jtouah^ Qal’^alu-^i-Nusdr, QalS)l Slvimlt, Qal^at 
fbnl’l llarab, (/al'ai and D'd uluA, Ballut, in al* 

Maghrib ; and al-QicdrtJi, iu ar-Tiihub ; all of vvliidi nro iownn 

Hls}i Mabdi, a town b? nJ-AUauz; ii-Audd;i, HibhuA B(vd)\ 

III Bit I bn towns iu the dislviet of Sijihnasah ; Hi pi Bulkfinah, 

ti town in al-AndoiluK; IllpiaA KJxcucdhi, iu ash-i^iam, and Illmi 
Mnnpir in aHi~Thn(jAaf'A Jbu Hahairnh and Q.a§ruA Jitfp 

t Sliapnr or Sapor* mm ami fd ■\frUhfr J . _ t|,p> 

of tlici ii' il'' It'fso AJi* 2io — 

(le o la Pcfw'; p- 4i i Klsciwltoro alAlwqiuicl'ASi 

caUfc> 1dm Sll:., ' rn* wm i#Fun's ;bnfe he evulcntb' intemls by'iti*. FdrU 
tiiut he .rui<pH‘d [o l^crsia, 

2 ibu‘Unrir or ' Die is]ui<l of the* son of ‘ITmard it huv.iivfy bocii 

fuTindoO a/‘<sM'(liu,!y iu Vivput by a of the f ribo ■ <U'-nb 

Hitsan ibn ‘Umar iljti Kipittab. Ci'iy be Strang:© (JJl.A S., . .Taimarv 'isn5, p. 
oi) nTidorjfcamls Taqnt. as saying that this mai' louk a wife from nreon^ iiio 
vromon of the oouniry. The words of Yuqiit however incnn ihut a wife aiul 
wame relations of Jbn ‘DmW w^erc still alive iu the year iJoO H'. and-dwelling 
in the Jazirah,' 5cv; Yaqut H p 70. Tldn towm which is situat'd on a low 
s.indy ialand in the Tigris, nt about 00 miles holpw' the jnriethm of irs F. nii4 
W. Iwfinohes, xvua kjioAvn to the Eouiaus as Bozabda, a corruption, of fclie.^yrilu? 
words Bolt-'Aabda, as it was in a territory oooupied by tho tribe of tht? 
/axbdeui ; See Smith’s Geo. Diet., I. 4(K> a, 

. ^ iSer^lbn l^faiKpil, p, 09 c. 

4 The frontier towns of 8ytia wore called fl£4»^w.4wr, from the plural Of 
tb©' Arabic werd iJtaghT wddch has this signitlcalicm. IMiofte, in the time of 
Ibh |Iauqal. W'cre HaHityah, abljada th , Murhi^ii'bthHarriiiiyyah, al KanTsah, 
Ain 4!iarbah, iBAlu'SfWH.sUq Aj||i.fiiuih and TarasuR, .Of those ijenghar suino woi'f.’ 
eAk'd edtAlk:,}) nnd seme afor *« he frontier town's 



'''' m iU*Ir3q ; Q(iiru4 Ful-^f a iowli disferibi of 

Qa^ruJ Ifnqt arid Mu4imtu4 Qusur, in Ifriqiyyalj j a 

29. li|iting-place in Kaieabtir and Qasru ULusuf^ a hHlting*>placo ib 
ai-Jibal 'Tahmi al-^Vlyior the nppei?, a district, aod Tihart a$-^ 
Sujld ov the lower, a town in al-Maghrib. Si^ Ibn £^a^a/, in 
ifrlqiyyah, 8pq Ibn l^Muh, Siiq Kara, Suq Ibn MahlUl and Suq 
(hnVnm, towns in the distiict of Taliai t. Thcfc are Suqs (market* 
towns), called after the days of tlie week, in Khhzistan; and the 
towns of Tukharistan are also called 8^^ (raarket-towns). Al* 

to’, a district j and also the name of a halting-place in ai-lfJijiai. 
Ai-Q4lwj/y‘}h, a hown in the district of al-Khfali and a halting- 
place in Saman a Gh(tzzah,in Fihisj.itl; and uLGJitizzaK in Tahart. 
The Baf;hK of Makkah ; and aUButhK, a town in Tahart. IlarUn, 
s/village in Isfahan and WahrUn, a town in Tahart. Tabriz, in 
and Taonw, in Tahart. T&imlat Ahl and arjotljei% 

(also t 'ihvllat). two towns in Tahart. 'n ghatja, i n Isq i livyah 

[‘JJiiiciiy]* '^iArhak, in the distriot of atlyTJp^gk^'^' [frontiei* 
towns] and, in Athur, towns end Yanbn^ in 

a)-Hijaz, 'Amura, a Unsn of Wailah, anti Bai/: Giiuun, a vilhige 
in 1175.^ ^ahrah, a town in ffrlqiyyaii umi anotlier in Burqah. 
MarinfA>%iiit'im^ Marffa-l MarmA Uajar and Marsd-d- 

, ZV/ 4 /, hi '^k^rrdrah, a vi,l]nge in Fans and a, 

30 . town in Tihari, JCih', towns iia, ICriqiyyah, nl-Ma^^hriq and Fans. 

Jiiwakn A hi Akfnad and a town and a village in Firis. 

Qmtantmiyyah and Qmantlnlyah mi' QcisttUyaJ%, iQ\xm in. .al- 
Ma^rib; and aUQastal, a village on (he loWers 
AMwN*r;,r4^ii'''W*]Vi#‘wd.n and Qaannurtn, two^'^towns in 

Shiim twolowns in ^Ih& tActgtr or frontier 

town of and ..n i-bc coast of as|}-'Siam,, Antarms. 

Tf&ruA BAifi, ia tW" nteiropolis of ivc-llhm ; and Sildt MarwHn, a 
town in al-Andaiufi; tliy^ is also called Wadi4 Qtf^rd^ ta 


of MeeojX)t9mia/ not hwevor bacanse gm^mplhmDj belonged to ah 

.Tasulrah, but be'toanso the 7nen M^ho were «tt\tK>nod thay^i|i to carry on the holy 
war were of the iuhablt.Cfts cf this nrovitajo, •Man^iir, which took its 

name from Mansur'•■ibn ah'Amjri, who was in coihtn^id. of thft 

fortress in the reign of Mnnvan aMlimar, tho last of the Umaytad dynaZtiy* 
was ruined by the frontier between the Oreeha and IJlamdts, 

who rose io power towards the middl-o qf the fourth ceutury of^’ilie 
Hijrai’i, and made theniselves maaters of a great paH of. Byria"* aud' 
Meeopbtamia. See Q^o. d'Aboulf., U, 45 and JvE.A.S., January ISW, p. 68 
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al-pijaz; and Wadi^r Uummiiny in al-Audalus; W^M4*r- 

Hij&rah. BUmyOs a town and a liver. in Dimasliq ; a^it 

Bai^n^ a town in the district of al-TJi^nnii. Ar-Sw?frd., a town il^ 
A%tv] and Wadi-^r-Euhd, a to#%m Ifnq'jya^^- 

Some towns have more than one name; thus, 
called rdeo Bakkaii, Al-MauIhah,* named rarioasly Ya^i*ib, 
Xaibah> '^abah, Jabii'ah, Miskinab, Mabbumh, YantiBr, ad^Bir hnd 
D4i‘u4 Hijrah. Baitc-l-Maqdis, Iliya/* al-yuds/al-Biia|. ‘UmIn, 
fttbar, Idazun, ‘Aoan", Simarau, a9*§an"ah^; AirBAi^BAiK, 

FmUabaJli. Kasa, al-Baidba\ Three capital oitiaiSt 
are called Sh^hrastdn, namely, Jurjan, Sabftr anS Kaiji. There 
are besides some capitals, vSThich, while eominouly called by the 
jiames of their districts, have also i^tiiiet uames, such as Barbara, 
Kaisabdr and Mi§r. 

There are also certain things which are known by different 
names in different countries; as for example, lah^dm^ jazzdr^ 
qasfSihf a butcher; hursuf, ‘wfh, qutn^ cotton; qiittdn, kalldj^ a 
cleaner or spinner of cotton ; aUhazxdzin^ aLkarahmyymy ar-rakd^ 
dinahy the linen*drapers; jahhdn, tahhdkht haqqdly /dmi, tajir^ a 81« 
vender of provisions; mlzdhy Trdrzdhy mizrdhy matA^ahy a conduit; 
bdqilldy filly beans ; gidr^ hurviahy a pot; mauqidah, hre- 

J Other names of Makkah tiesidoa ihoee in the }^xt are mentioned in aj* 
Azraqi’H hieiory {iMe Ohronihen der 8Mt Mekkny 1,190) j namely Umm Eahm/ 
0mmu‘1 Qura, al-Biissah, ahBaitii*l*‘Atiq and al-IjNiliiniih. Tho reader ia 
referred to al-Azraqi’s history for ah explanation of these names. Bakkah 
a name of that part of Makkah where the temple stauds; but some give tlie 
name to tho whole dty. The word is mentioned in the Qnr^an (UI, 90) 

^ Al-Madinah or ^tbo city’ par excellmce rejoices in an iibundant supply 
of names amounting to close upon a hundred, "fliey will be found 
with their fiignifioation in Wiistenfeld’s Oeuchichte der Sfadt Medina, p. 9 ©f 
rn#nb, the Lathrippa of Ptolemy, is the ancient name of this ‘ City Of 
the Prophet; * and it has been variously called Pribw/i and Tdbak, on account 
of the fragrance of its Soil or its freedom from the stain of unbelief ? MUrak, 
as the Staff of Faith j ’ tho poor/ for the loss of th^ ^ feophety 

MaAbHrah, ‘ the> happy* j «tZ-DaV/‘ the abode’ (Qur’an, LIX, 9), and J)dm4 
//^VaH, as the place to which Muhammad fled. 

S From the pagan name of Jerusftlem ‘Coionia Aelia OapitoKna/ Accoi*d* 
ing to Ka‘ba*l Abb^r (see Kit&bud Bulddn, p. 96), Iliya in the name of k woman 
who built the city. It is now oommonly known to^the natives of the ebon try 
by ihi name of al-Quds,' the Holy (city),’ a modefp representative of its most 
nnoieut name KadeshahVor Cadytis. (Smith, art. .Jerusalem). 
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ztiilnl, mikld^ ^ ; mlrkmi^ 

tux ^ Hfj a baftiTi; qinlMr^ buhUT} n> Iioudied weight; mamu y&fii ^ 
pound, weight ; fmm§\ a grain weiglit; iicnUm, 

mnfafriky hallfiny a baih-atiimdant; sandal, a sandal ; 

kifu, qaV'ah, qiAandifu, halaty a fortress ; s^hih mb^\ ma^la^tth 

Mib maslahah, mhibu^f-tang, *a shsM r, makhus, marmdty A collector 
of taxes; tuuklKXfim, f^Lastm, a4>arty to a law^suifc; hakimt 
a juilge; wakily juri, advocate; ^ainij, sallX oil of sesame; 

qamanrt, a glass-iiianufaotarer ; saf\ sakk, striking on tlie 
neck ; huq^ah, wandhi\ a pLtce ; qlttah, slnnaur, dimmak, hirkah, 
;a cat; mu^alUn%,^hkadhny ustadh, ^aikk, tiiaH, a eunuch ; dahha^k, 
»armm* adami, sithtiydni, juludlyH taitriei*; fd'il, ruzkdrl, a labourer; 
qanjdtiy rustaql, mivUdu a country-man; zar)0, falidfi, hurrdth, 
}mhhiiu(\mfxn; funduq, kllikt}, fim, ddru-t-tujjdr, an inn; niirs^thah, 
aklah, an irou-sbod'staff; hall, qah, a rope; miiicl, hanmd.K 
stake; haddatuihd, /r/irA’am/iO, he dispersed them.{tf cowfanj/ of 
men, rtl\) \ Vss, '*^>ashf(,^dy thief, ‘ robber ; junihat, wulihat, it 
(a cnmel) was ovorloiuled; inqajffidkfiy zawlra, it (a waK) was 
ready to fall ; qif, lutlq, l\o\ayt aydrd, jainn^ah, a (tornpany of 
Tuon ; lakjslifl, katJirr, ij)ueb ; zarndq, dMnh, hamdlnah, a waicr- 
whcelf’ ddliyah, hiroiah. a viuc; mlsihdi, •ii> tjiafaJi, a spuiic ; 
nii^foal, fa^s, batehet; m^dan, zi(jdfa§, up the river; mnnhadimn, 
shihdhn, dowji tbo river; i^irtuh, a favourable wind' 

mkhdit, rijly rudder; rnhhdn, ra's. captain of a sln|3; iivdldh, 
liutt, U) sailor; sdkil, dk^dit ^ elioi’o; rv.f-ah, hifdqafi, a lq|tcr; 
rau^ah, nofamh, a gentle galo, breeze; sapmih,^ 
znuraq, raftah (/), talaivwq, ^irddh^ tayydr, zdbznb, kdrmcdniyyah^ 
m uiha Hat hah, Wdsit kfyah, malq hfali , shi v k h •’ 'irm I , h mbkiyyah^ 
82. 'tri^if^abhnhiyynh. jakali Makhiyyab, zahlir^ 

bdcihiyyali, haihah, stlqfyynh, madnir, toajajiyijah fa .'.nth, 

.dkdbftq^ markah, 'shadhq, bnrmah, qdrib, duh'ij, h.imd^r'dk, dlfal, 
diolandi, diilViunt kinds of boats, Kxriuaples like these 

are numerous; and were vve to take note of all of tljcin, the 
book would exceed all roasonaUe Jiudfs. lu each;'ptQviuisep 
shall sjioak in the peculiar dialect of the inluibitants, argue on- 
the same lines as iluw, and (pioto some of thoir proverbs, t^mt 
their language and llio cliaracteristic methods of tJieir doctors 
of law may become generally kuowp. , ^hen out of tlie pro* 
ymces, as in these clmid^ers fm* instance, the langnngc 1 lmve^;used 
is that of ash*|£ltanij as this thc.coaiitjw in which 1 Svas biTu 
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l^iul 4>retl ; ftrul 1 followed in di«|>uiM,iion is iiat-' 

Qi^hi Abtt-i ^uisilin’al-Qa»wim, for lie was the lirst Iniani^ whos^' ; 

I aibeh4odt Hence the elegance of our dictph fhe 
pi.*ovmce of al-Masliriq, wlit^re Arabic^ from the hvdb thSt it tji 
there learned and acquired by arduoiia Study, is much iiuove 
correct than etaewhoi'c. Hen<ie also tlie weakness of oar language 
ill Misraiid al-Maghvib and its utfer viciousness in ttu; region of 
the marsbes (al-Bati’ih),. for that is the language ol tlic.people. 

In fact, oai'object here hasjiot been competition and rivalry in 
style, bat simply the imparting and communication of knowledge. 
Know further that all nncorfeaiu questions pcfttaining to this 
science have been decided i# accordance with common conven¬ 
tional usage and the law of cxpedioncyd exactly as the doctors of 
law have do no in tlio chapters on the Mnkdtlb^ (covenanted 
slave) and Oaths,® I have followed, in the arratigoment of the 
work, the methods adopted by the people of til-‘Iraq, made 
familiar to me both by study and choice; and have allowed 
myself a due exercise of reason* in suitable places. And God is 
the author of all success. 

DtSTINCTIVB FKA^niRES OF THK DIFFERENT PROVINCES. 

Tiie fairest of the provinces is al-‘Iraq. Tts climate is the most 
cheering to the heart and invigorati^ig to the mind. With adequate 33. 
nmans, nowhere will the heart be so glad and the intellect so 
subtle as in this province, Tim province which is the groatest and 
which produces tlic finest fruit>s, and contains the greatest number 
of .learned men and notabie persons and has t he Coldest climato, 
is al-Maslii’iq, The province which produces the greatest quantity 
of wool and silk*and coirniiloring its size, yields the largest 
revenue, is ad-Dailani. ^Tliat which has the best milk and honey, 

t For an explfination of tho term which litoraUy moans ‘ upproving ’ 

Funm 300. It is syaoimuons with ahQiij^hiid 

SI Hamilton’s HiMyah, Vol. IJf, 876 e.t mj. 

V$!ee||fatnilton*8 likUi^ah, Vol. 1, 491 et mj, 

4 its tochnioal seiibc signifies Hhe.atialogical reasoning of the 

learned With regurd to the teaching of the al-I;Iadii;k aJJjmfV.’ 

(ilh^es* Diet of hUm): Ffiru fall explarvatiou: of the term See Aa£A^i/ 
Fimm (p. 1193), where it is called or ‘the legal 



; ilie tii£5©8't brmB) ajud ‘»4rbiigt3»t' ta,€>iibii, h al* JiJbiL ^ Tti4' 
pitQnnoe which most abounda i« fruits and in animal food, and is 
the cheapest £n prices, with the dullest inhabitants^ is the province 
id ar-Kibah. That which is peopled by men the most degraded and 
the worst, root and branch, ia Siuaistan. Tho prorinc^ wbiqli 
has the sweetest dates and the most criwging people, is Xirman.. 
That which most abounds in sugar-candy, rioe, musk and iufidel»> 
is as-Sindv The province with the most ingenious people and 
merclmnts and the greatest amount of profligacy, is Farts, ^he. 
hottest and the most famine-stricken and which has the largest 
quantity of dafo-palms, is the Peninsula of the Arabs. The 
province most favoured with blessrigs, pious men, ascetics And 
ahrineftjt is that of a.^-Sharii. The province where there are 
more devotees, Readers [of the Qur’an], riches, coihmerce, 
specml products and grain, is Mi§r. The province with the most 
dangerous roads, the best horses, and the most noble people, is 
^1 A*qhr. La. 9 tly the province with the moat boorish, the heaviest 
and the most deceitful people, and which contains the largest 
number of towms and lias the most extensive area, is al-Magbrib. 

‘Abdu-r-Rahman, the brother’s son of al-A?ma1,^ narrates 
J called.apoM al-Jahidh and requested in’m to give me some useful 
information on cities in general. He said ‘ Well, there are ten 
cities in eacli of which certain ♦things are remarkable :—humanity 
in Ba g hdad, eloquence in al-Kufah, manufactux’e at aUBs^rah, 
commerce in Mi^r, treachery in ar-Eaiy, boorishness in Haisabur, 
stinginess in Marw, arrogance in Balkhi «nd craftsmanship in 
Samarqand.’ By my life he has rightly spoken, but there are skib 
ful workmen in Naisabur as well; and divers commercial pi‘oducta 
in al-Ba^rali; eloquence in Makkah, and ci^\fty men in Marw. 
Furthemore, San‘a’ possesses a pleasant climate; Baitud Afaqdk 
is well-built; Sugbar and Jiirjan are* homes of pestilence;' 
Dima^bq has numerous streams; Sugbd» extensive orchards; ar^ 
Eamlab, delicious fruits, and Tabaristan, perpetual rains. Fargbl* 
nah is cheap in prices ; al-Marwah and abJubfah, the native country 
of libeHines; ar-Raqqali, a place of dangert ; HamhiJliSE and 
Titmifij the abod:e of men of worth; the df 

righteous men ; Samarqn-nd, the gathering-place of merc5han,ti; 

{H, and Haisabnr, the city of the great AbFustit is the niost 

l The celebrate philplogkt and gramtnwria^a (128-216 M . ] 740*831 A J)). 



populous^’of eliioh; and bleared‘'aro iho people of al-^arj ^ m tlie 
joatioe of ffbo 'Wahan is famona for its climate, its elegant 

robes and its ben ware. The enstonas of Sbiraz are a disgrace 

on Islam. ^Adan is the vestibale ^ of a8-»Sui ; so also is §abar. 


Qreen- herbage, Iatvd birds ^ abound■ in a^-§ag|t^’ijfe ^"^iBd 
werCit'Bofc for freqaent fir^^ BuUiira wbdld baye 

V^een a splendid city* Balkb is a repository of j.nrispa*ud@Bce, Tvitb 
spacious bovmdi opuienpe. Iliya is good for those who seek 
both religion and the ad van tag^^bf’this worl i TIio inhabitants 
cf Ba gln iad are short-Umt; »vhile,,; ai^d Naisabur are thp 

reverse of Ba gh dad in this respect. ^Kowhere 'are *tbe public 
j)reapher8 more numerous and more degi*aded than in KaiSabur ; 
nor are there any people more covetous than the people of Makkah, 
or poorifer than the inhabitants of Yathrib; nor sre there 
virtuous as the people of Baitu-l-Maqdis; nor so well-mannered as 
the people of Hiuat and Biyar ; nor so intelligent as the inhabitants 
of ar-ilaiy; nor so taionted as the people of Sijistaii. The people 
of ^Unian are notorious above all others for dealing out short 
measures; and there aro not any more ignorant than the people of 
'Amman. No people have more correct weights than the in¬ 
habitants of ai-Kiifah and 'Askai* Mukram; nor are there more 
good-looking tlian the fieople of Hims and BnkbS.ra, or uglier than 
the people of Khuwarizrn ; and no people have more magnificent 
beards than ad-Dailam; or aro more addicted to wine than the 
people of Ba^albakk and Misr; nor are there more lewd than the 
people of Siraf; nor more rebcilious than tlie people of Sijistan 
and Diinashq; nor more riotous than the people of Samarqand and 
; nor more submissive than the people of Mi§r; nor 
more idiotic than the people of al-Bahraiu; nor more foolish than 
the inhabitants of films; nor more clever than the people qf Fasa 
and Nabulus, then of ah-I^aiy —all being next to BaghdM in this 
respect. No dialect is more elegant than that of the people of 
Baghdad : none more vicious than that of the people of §aida and » 
Harat; none more correct than that of Khurasan. None spAak a 
more beautiful Persian than the people of Ballih and ash'Shaife ; 
vvhile, nothing can be more corrupt than the language of the 


1 Same a« Sjarjiefcan, a tract of country botwoon Harat, ^ar and OJiaanm. 
Its ruleri were called by the ^litle of ‘ p* 4»I note 3. 

» ^ the chief port on tW Arabian aide pf i^ho Indian Ocean and an 
«»poridx*i for the produce of India and China. ^ 

7 
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people of The people of Hitipil are the tewt gtraighli- 

anfl tHtwe of QJwitju-^-Sfeav ^ the most beteevolent of aU» 
- ^jSfow if a person should ask ‘ Wliioh town is the best?* Sacha 
question demands some consideration. If he be of those who seek 

35. the advantages of both worlds, he should foe told Baitu4*Maqdi»; 
an4 if he be pare in intention, and fi%e from ambition, Makkah ^ 
must be named. If, on the other hand, he should be of those who 
seek after riches and worldly possessions, and cheapness and 
fruity, he should bo told, ‘Any town that suffices thee* Otherwise, 
choose between five cities, Dima^q, al-Basrah, ar-Baiy, BukbSva 
and Balkb; oF between fire towns, Qaisariyyah, BE‘aina'^a, 

JKhnjandah, ad-Ilinawar and NUqain; or between five tracts of 
country, a?-Sughd, as-Sn^auiyan, Nahawand, Jazirat-Iibn-‘Umar 
and SabCir. Make choice of any of these; they are the delightful 
places Of Islam.* As fdr al-Andalus, it is, according to all accounts, 
a countiy Him ply made up of gahieus. The celebrated gardens of 
the world, however, arc four:—the Qhutah (campaign) of 
Dimasliq, the river of al-Ubullah, the pleasant plain of a§-Sughd 
and the 8hi'b (valley) of Bawvvfm. To persons in pursuit of 
commerce, ‘Adan should be recommended; then ‘Uman and 
Mi?r. Whatever wo may mention as faults imputable tO tfe#' 
inhabitants of the different countries, men of science and learning 
are to be exempted from them, especially doctors of law, as 1 have 
known them to possess much worth and excellence. Know further 
that every town in the name of which there is the letter is 
‘ noted for the folly of its inhabitants, witli the exception of al- 
Hftfrah. If two sM$ come together in a word, as in al-Massi>ah 

36. and Sar^ar,—God preserve us from so great an evil! If, in the 
name derived fiom any town to designate a pefson bom there, the 
letter zliy precedes the ya of relation, the person so called will 
possess the characteristic of cunning; such as liSzi, Marwazi and 

l AhOfirj* ih€ country of «8h-§Ut5r* 

* A marginal not© to B contains tbo foDowing: The two statements of th® 
author, namely, that to a person •without ambiticHi iiahkah is the place to bo 
recommended and again that no people are niore covetous than the inhabi- 
tanti of Mftkkfth (p: 49, 1. 13); do not necessarily involve contradictjjpn. For 
what he says her© is transcribed from the writings of other's, while Ids 
former statement repitiBente his own opinioia. The true stat^ent Js no 
doubt that which he has copied, for what ho said before S«mm» very like false¬ 
hood j. nay, it can be nothing but falsehood itaelf. It may however be saih that 
opinion^ are chanifeable with time*, Mividualii, dii|m8ltion® and judgmenta-. 



AU towns ^^ding haVe some paftionlai’ e?;cellen^eo 

or good quality; fluoh as Jurjati, Mnqaxx and Arrajau. In eat* 
tremelj oold coantries the iniiabitants gi*ow more fat and stout, 
and have handsomer faces and thicker beards; sucii as Farn^a* 
nah, Ebuwarizm and Arminiyyah. In towns situated*on the sea- 
coast or tbe banks of a xnvor, adultery and sodomy prevail in an 
excessive degree; for example, Siraf, Bukhara and 'Adan. Towns 
that are surrounded bj an abundance of streams, bave their in¬ 
habitants characterized by turbulence and riotousness; such a® 
Dim«^q, Samarqand and as^Saliq. All towns of wide extent and 
of great natural advantages present great difficulties in the way 
of obtamiug livelihood, excepting Balkh> Know further that 
Baghdad was once a magnificent city, but is now fast falling th 
ruin and decay, and has lost all its splendour. I did ppt find it 
n pleasant place, nor an attractive city; and any eulogy of mine 
regarding it is merely convenlional. The Pustat of Mi^r in the 
present day is like the Ba gh dad of old ; I know of no city in 
Islam superior to it. As to the province of al*Ma^riq, it has, in 
consequence of the growth of despotism in those parts, declined 
from its former state; still it is better than the rest. The Persian 
provinces do not agree with those who live in the lowlands; and if 
it only had a stream of running water, ar-Ramlali would have 
been, without exception, the most pleasant town in Islam. It is' a 
lovely and delightful place, situated in the midst of a holy land 
and strong fortresses and between a tract of low ground and the 
sea, with a temperate climate, delicious fruits and well-bred, 
though somewhat ilheducated itihabitants. It is the store-house 
of Mi^r and the einporium of the two seas and is a town blessed 
with gwat abnudahee. 

Tnji: Sects of Islam ano ASij-DHiMMAH.^ 

The recognized soots® at the present day in the countries of 
1 Nomina Eelativa from ar-Raiy, Marw and BijisfcSln. 

* riie non-Mnslitn subjoota of a Mn#«iixn Governmorit are calUsd Ahltt*4h* 
T)hii>tmaK or eimply adh’Bhimmah; because, for the payment of a poll-tax 
to the Muslims, the latter hind themselves by a compact or covenant (dhim* 
mah) to give them security, personal freedom and feligioua toleration. 
A hi u > dh- fih fm mnh are particularly the Kitabis, or the possessors of revealed 
Books, ij.y Jews and Christians, and the Ma|iif or Sabeans. (See Hngbes' 
Iddtn, nrUoles mah and 'I 

R For an expositW of the principal sects of .fslam the I'eacler is referred 
tb Focook*s ^Bpetiimen^Mhtoriir ArahnnC and to psle’s Preliminary t}mour$e» 



iBlaiM, possesetiijg private and pnbHo Balls of assetoMy and lectnre- 
rootns, tnisftionarifjs, and cori>orate bodies of m<3inbers, are t^venty-- 
eiglit. Of these?, four deal with jnrisprndenoe,* four wdtb 
ehholastio theolo^^y,* four with the correlation between these two, 
four have falien into obscni’ity, four belong to tradition, four have 
been absorbed into other four, wliilS four exist only in rural 
districts. The jurisprudential sects are al-^^anafiyyah,® ah 
Mabhiyyah,^ aKjk-^iahawiyyah ^ and ad-Da'udiyyah.® The theo¬ 
logical sects are nl-MuH.azilah,'^ an-Najjariyyjih,^ al-Kiillabiyyah*^ 
and as-Salimiyjah.*^ Those wl\o have both fqk (jurisprudence) 
and koldm (f neology) are ash-y_u*ah,*^ al-Xhawilrij,^® al- 
KatTaniiyyali and al-Bitiniyyah.^^ The traditional sects are 


1 For the dpfiniliou of tlio word *Fiqhf^ see Pocock, p. 203. 

* Al-Kuhrmf Pocock, p.“l99 et seq. 

S Abii Harufah ao-Nu tnao ibu Thabit (80-150 H), Pocock, p. SOI. Sale, 
p. 110. Hughes, p. 7. A^-KKabrastani {AUMilal wa-n-Nihni)^ p. 161. 

4 Malik ibn Auay (94—179 H), Pocock, p. 288. SaU^, p, 111. Hughes, p. 
8J2. AHjh'ShiiKrastani, p. 100. 

^ Miih'oiimad ibn IdriS (1,50-204 II). Pococjk, p. 289. Sal©, 

p. 13,1. fluglios, p. 570. AKh>8hahrasfun} p. 160. 

• .Ua’afl al-I§fahani (202-270 IJ.j. Pocock, j). 293. Ash-Stabraefcani, p. 160* 
Aii-Nawawi ( Tah dh fhu'l-Astna I. p, 236. 

I i,e. The, Separatists/* Pocock, p. 234 Sale, p, 112. Hughes, p, 425. 
Afsji-^ahrastanl, p. 29. 

8 Al-tjusain ibn Muhawmad an-Nejiar, Pocock, p. 244. Sale, p. 122. 
Hughes, p-428. Ash- ^h ahmstani. p. 61. 

^ ‘Abdii-llah ibu Sa‘id ibn Kullab at-TaTnimi, a native of a1-Ba.^rah; died 
Bttbaeqneut to tbo year 240 of the Hijrah, T^Ju.l-'Aviia, VoL I, 462. Ash- 
^.ahrastainT, p. 65. In the glossary, d© Ooejo calls him ]hul;iainTriftd ibn 
Kullab. He is called Abu ‘Abdn-ilab in ti)o Qhufiya(U‘t‘T£iln7i of thcoclobrni. 
©d ‘Abdu-i-Qadir al-Jilam, IMrt 1, p. 83; perhaps his real numc is Abu 
‘Abdu-llah Muhammad ibu Sa'ld ai-Kuni;,bi. 

Followers of Ibn Siilim who was, accoiditig to ai-M uquddasi, a slave of 
Sahl ibn‘Abdu-Uah at^Tustari (m^ He Slane's Ibn ^haUikan, 1, 602). For 
the doctrines of as-Ralimiyyah, rice QhvnyuUi-tpiiihfny 3"'art I, p. 83. 

II Pocock p. 257. Bale, p, 324. Mnghos, p. 572. Asll'Shahrastuni, p, 108. 
l» “Th© Eevolters.” Pocock p. 264, Sale,p. 128. Hughes, p. 270, Agjh- 

Hljahraatanh^p. 

18 ibn Karriim (ob. 256 ll), see Tdju4AAmv,. Vbl? IX, 48. 

Pocock, p. 227, Bale, p. 121. AKb-^abraai|rn, p. 79, The Karrwmiyyah 
are also known as aUMuj^ahhihah^ Hughes, p. 423. 

1< Al-Bftthiiyyah were so called on account of their eMeric dqofcnnejl'which 
W©r© based on ailegorioal interpretations of the QaFsn. So long m this soot 
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al-Haabaliyyah," ar**lta1iwiyjrah^* at-^A« 2 i&*iyyah anti ajfc 
Mun dli iriyyab,* TJiose fallea into obscurity ar^ al-^Ata’iyyallil*^ 
ath-2iaurlyyali,<^ al4biS(linyyab ^ and at.4^aqiyyah.» Those wl- 
fined to rural districts are az-Za‘fa'*antyyah,^ al-l^liurramdir 
miyyah.^^ al-Abyadhiyyab and as-Sarajdisiyyab ; ** and tho«h 

remained alive, t-bey proved themeelw the greatorat enomicK of Iwlfim* Their 
history is written in the bloody deeds of rho Tsnf&‘ili;inR arid their branch 
Aeots, the Qrtramit'd'^ the Aesaseins. The destmctTon of their power may 
bo doled from the time of the Mn gh nl invasion. Ash-fJhahrsistSni, p. 147. 

IftUdhdH l‘Ji^\nn% s.t*. as SabHyyah, p, 669. 

i Abmad ibn ^anbal (164-241 H). Pocock, p. 291. SHIo, p. Ill* Hughes, 
p. 188. Afih-Siiabraetuin, p. 160. ^ 

* IsbSq ibn ^ahwaih (161-238 IT). De Slano^s Ibn Kh aliikan. Pol. T, 180. 

8 ‘Ahd’n-i'llabmttii ibn *Amr ibn A’^uhniid al-An/il'i (88-167 H). An- 

Kawawi, p. 882. De Wlnne's Jbn Khallikiin. Toh TI, 84. 

* Abu Bakr rbua-l-ivlundh,ir an-NHiHubfiri {ob. 309 or 3l0 H). An-Nawawi, 
p. 675. De Slatio’s Ibn Khslliknn, Aoh IT, 612. 

8 Probably called after‘Ata’ibn AbT RabSb (ob. 116 H). An-Nawawi^ p. 
422. Do Slane^s Ibn KhalUkan, Vol. II, 203. 

* Snfyan flih-Thauri (96-161 H), An-Nawawi, p. 286# De Slane's Tbn 
Khf»11i1ch.n, I, 676. 

I ‘Abdu-boh ibn Ibndh at-Tamlmi, who appeared in tho oaliphate of 

Marwiin al-lfirniir, tho Inst of the IJmayyad KhalTfahs. The Ibudhiyyab, 
who were a sect of tho Khawnrij, hold that ‘Ali and most of the companions 
wore infidels Afeh-BhahraBtani. p. 100. Voh V, 2. 

*’ In the place of at-7’Sqiyyah C has al-Abii-TJiaiiriyyah, the disciples 
of Abii Tljaur Ibrahim ibn Khfil'd al-Kalbt al-Baghdadi, wlio died in 240 H. 
Tt is -probable therefore that this soc/t. wore trailed al-Tkqiyvah from Blibo^l,- 
Xaq, quarter of Baghdad. Boe glossary, p. 392. 

® A branch of tho heretical sect of an-^'itjjth'iyyah> A.^-Bhahra8tjin,i, 
p. 61. Hughes, p. 698. 

The followers tho merry religion.’* They wore also called al- 
Bdhakiyyah after their chief, Babak al-Khnrrami, who first a))pearotl in 201 
H. This is one of sovend namo.« by wliich the Ipmrdilians or al-Bfffiniyyah 
are designated. Ka!ih§h>fjf l^filuhdti4’ Bale, p 130. 

II AhAbyadhiyyah, who are also known m al-Mubayyidhah «itkI / 

^iydh, w^ere so called because they wore white garments in contradjKtinction 
to nl-Mwawwidah, the partisans of the ‘Abbtlaides whose banners ahd habits 
were black, 7'hcy were the followers of al-Muqanna* who appe«u'ed in the 
roign of al-Mahdi, and whoso doctrines w^re similar to those of the 
^^hanawiyyah wdu) assert the dootrino of the two prinoipleau Bale, p. 129. 
Lane’s Arabic Dictionary, sub 

Ihe followcre of ‘'Abda-llali jus * Sara klisl, who are chiefly found in the 
rural <»di8tHcts of 'JVansoxiana. Al-Minpidda^i . credits them with a love of 
asceticism ajid devotional praoticee. 



into otbei'S a»alogaii#io them are as follows.:—al-Kulla* 
biyyali al-Qanuatiyyah » into al-Batinijyab, 

al-Qadajpiyyali ^ into al-MuHazilab, az-Zaidiyyah * into the 
and an-Najjariyyab into al-Jabrniyjah.^ This is the full 
number of^ the sects now extant; they in their turn subdivide 
into innumerable derjorainations. 

Tlie sects already specified are called by various names and 
ll^signations which repeat themselves and do not exceed tlie 
■’^umber we have given* This is known to the learned alone. Four 
of them have nick-names *, four are praised; four are blamed ; 
four are differWiily uiulorsiood ; four are given as nanms of 
reproach to the traditional sects ;• four are precisely identical in 
meaning; and four can be distinguished by experts ctily* The 
nick-nained sects arc ar-Kawaiidh ^ (Bejecters), al-Mujbarah^ 


t Abtol Flasan ?hn Jemmi fd-Ash‘arT (Ikh-ii in al-Ba^rah A. H. 270, 
died at Ha gh dail h?twoon A.H, ;i30 and 3^10). Pocock, p 232. Bale, p. J.17. 
Hughes, p. 24. De Slane’s Ihn giallikau, Vol. IP 227. AMh-Shahrastani, 
p. 65. 

8 Hale, p. IIMO, D’Horbelot, art. Carmath. Do Sacy's Chresiomathie Arabej 
Vol. II, 

s The dcuiers of absolute predestination, and asaortora of Free Will, 
Pooewk, p. 233. Bale, p. 115. Ash-Shnltrastim,. p,'29, 

4 The followers of Zaid ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Busain, who differed from the body 
of the ^i‘rth in looking upon the Iniainate of Abu Bakr and ‘IJmAr as right¬ 
ful. Ash Bhahrastaiii. p. 115. 

*» .lahni ibn SafwaTi, towards the end of the reign of tiie Honse of rimay 3 >”ah. 
As^h Bb ahrastani. p. 60. Pocock, p, 244. Ghunyatu-tlalUim, Hughes, 

p. 668. There is evidently some confusion in the latter part of this 
paragraph. 

^ The hret w'ho were callod by this name were the Sjii‘ah inhabitants of 
Who repudiated®Zaid ibn ‘Ali ibn al-fjijsahj lor his acceptance of 
the Imamate of Abu Bakr and *Umar as rightful. It w|is affcer^varda used by 
the Sunnis for any sect of ^i‘abs. Hugluis in his Article on the Baftfh 
(p. 582) is slightly at fault as regards the rise an^ overthrow of Zaid, The 
person Who took the field against Zaid wiis hot 4TBA|Ji5j ibn Yusuf, but 
Yusuf ibn "t^wntr, A cousin of aldlajjaj. (X>e Blane^a Ibn ghah, IV, 435); 
and be was nr4 general of the Itnani JaTkr’S artny {?), but the goyernor of 
al-Kufah on the pUrt of nisham ibn Abcla-l-Malik, of the Honse' of ^mayykh. 
The history of those events may be read of Ibmirl V> 181 

' and A'ldwardPs ..W<ichrh p. 156. 

i fhis is the name which the Qjidariyyah, or ^Assertors of Free Will,’ give 
to the AklU‘9-Smn(ih m4-J(ma^<ih^ the orthodox sects of Isliin. They call 





(lymhmdl Will), 

4^tikkak ^ (r)<|f)ibtets). Tbe approved '^I$lllf4liifiil& 

wa-l-Jain4*ah (tbe followers of 

authority), Alxlo4-*Adi wa-t-TMjiiiJ^ 

of tlie jtietice ^nd unity of i2lyjtfu^a|il!tiii {the WiJj^ViftgJAud 

A§l^bu-1-Hud| (the rightty glided). Tlie blamed Ouea to-e: — 
al-KLuliabiyyah, condemned fOr the doctrine Of compitlHion ® in 
human actions; al-^lanbaliyyah, censured for feheir hatred® (of 
^Ali)» the Ddu'&bita-f-Sifat'7 (Attrihatists ), condemiied for rep¬ 
resenting God as similar to man, and the Munfu-^-^if&t * 
(Deniers of attributes), blamed for rejecting all Eternal attributes 
of God. Those diffeiontly understood are, Firstly, al-Jahr (coin* 
pulsioii ), which according to al-Kairamiyyah is to make capacity 


tbein by this name for bolding to tbe doctrine of oompulMion or predestination, 
according to which man can only act by the will and through the power of 
God. Q]vunyatu>f-pU%bi'nf I, 75. 

1 Pooock, p. 253. Sale, p. 122. Hughes, p. 421. Ash-gh^hrastani, p. 108. 

S According to Qhunyatu-f-Tdhbin (1. 75) this is a name given by the 
Murji’nh to the orthodox sects on account of their qualifying their expression 
of faith, %r no true believer can say I believe Without adding If Oocl Most 
High, will.’ X. 56). ' 

8 “ Qin trmhtwm et consmisuf tnnitunfur.** Pocock, p. 213, This is a title 
which the would-bc orthodox sects have afrogafced to tJiemselvcs, in distinc- 
tiou from the lest of the Muslims. It is now generally applied to them 
under the form Sunnu oven by their opponents, the ^i‘ah, who however look 
upon it rather as a title of abuse, dsc Hughes, a?t. Huuui, p. 623. 

* ‘‘ JlSgmiatts ei UnttaUn [0ei] propttgnatores^** Pooock, p. 216. 

t Al‘Jahr. See Pocock, p. 239, 

* An’Nctfb, In both the f4‘hnus and Lisdnu-U*Arab, au-Nawasib are said to 

bo a sect who made it a*matter of religious obligation to bear a violent hatred 
to ‘Ah (hatie, sub The author of Tdju-l^Arus thinks that they were 

a sect of theghawarij. But “it appears almost certain that the IJanlbilah 
were also called by this terra and for the same reason (Cf. aUKamil of Ibnud 
Aihir* Via, p 230 lines 16 and 16). According to ^nnyatu-t^TmUhm, how¬ 
ever, the word mfihiyyah is applied to the traditional sects' by their 
opponents, the because they say that th^ Imam ought to be appoinUd 

by election, rather than succeed by hereditary r%ht. 

- T The ^ifStiyyah or Attributists,* Pooock, p* 225. Sale, p 116. Hughes 
p.682, A|h-ahahra«tapi,p.64. ^ 

S The deniera of the eteiMa! etWbntea df GoCwe the Mn'tazilah, who are 
theraf^ ^Ued Mu'aUHtth i ue Pooook, p. 217.' ?|SoIe. p. lia. The orthodox 
Mimhm* follow the doctrine of el-Aai'ariyyeh !(Saie, p. 117> «» regards the 
eteml ettribntee of flod.. / > . r r » gw«s tae 
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of wifon with ihe perfomiaBoe of a(si,t and W 

cording to ahJda tazilah, the belief that evil is lore-ordained b]f 
S8f. Cfod# and that th© ^tions of men are (3J^ted by God * Secondly, 
(A-Murjtak^ who accoidiiig to the Traaition sects are those who 
cousiddr ^orts toMN^'U to faith,® and according 

to al-Esrraniiyyah, those-who deny4be necessity of works 
acooiditig to al-MaWiniyyah,® they are iliose who are undecided 
ill respect of faith,® and with the Theologists, those who are 
undecided as to the future state of persons committing grievoiis 
eins, and do not admit an intermediate state.*^ Thirdly, the 
§hulckSlc (doubters), who according to the Thoologists are those 


' Some are of opinion that God has created in man a power by,, which he 
may act wlionovcr ho iias tiie with This power in man accordingly exists 
bofore the iimoption of tfie act; others, iiowever, iin'nk that God creates this 
powor at the time the will to not is felt so that the power comes into being 
colTicidcntly with the act and does not exist before it. See also Focock, 
p. 24.4, 

2 Hence ihcy call the orthodox sootp who follow this doctrine Jahariyyah 
(cornpulsioniste). These h<>wever do not affirm t’nat evil liappetis with the 
approval of God, but that He docreoa it and suffers it to exist. Pocock, 
p 235. ' 

S See Focock, p. 252. Sale, p. 123. 

4 The Mnrji’ah ussort that disobedience docs not injure the believer, nor 
does obedience profit the infidel; they teach therefore that works are not 
iiect‘8af»ry for salvation, Focock, p. 253. Sale p. 3 23. 

t Tliere is a sect of the Khawai-ij kimwn a,s uUJ^hiimuniiiyahj the follovvcr^i 
of a certain Maimuu ibn ^lalid who taught that God wills what .ts good 
only and not that which is evil; atid that ainH happen whidiouL the will ol God, 
They legalize marriage Bdlh the danghtors ot one’s daughters and the 
daughters of oneh brothers and sisters; and they corfaider it the duty tif the 
people to put to death any ruler who acts in deftance of the law and all who 
acquiesce in his rule. No ii-ace can bo found of a sect called al-Ma'mihrlyyahy 
aUhoogh one of the hundred and tifiy sects of ifelkW may have been m 
named. 

The chief point of difference between doctors ae regards lyndn or faith, 
is whether works constit ute e part of ir or not. According to the former 
view, faith without works will not save; while according to the latter opinion 
works are not nceesnary for aidvation. Fut, with the exception of al- 
AIu'ioKihih, the doctors of lalftm concur in saying that all belie/^rs will b® 
BHVocI at last. The MuTazilah, on the other hand, say that a sinner dying 
without repentance will remain in hell for ever but that his condition will bo 
better than that of infidclts. 

7 So® Pocock, p. 256. 



who hesitate mpeotiiig tW Qar*aii^ awtl Iwordirig to nrl^; 
KaiTaniijyrth, those who qualify iheit* exparessiou, of 
Fourthly, (rejecters), who aocording to the 

are those who postpone the KhilMfah of ‘All ® and with all others 
those who deny the Khilufah of Abu Bakr and ‘Omar.'* Tli© four 
sects that ai-e precisely tlic'^aroe in meaning are az-^a‘fai4niyyah/ 
iihWaqihyyah,^ ash-Sh^^ltkak and ar-liustaqiyyah,. .The fear 
given as nam^s of reproach to the tracliiioTial sects are:—al- 
B[a.^jiwiyyah (those given to things of litt'e importance), as]i- 
ghukkak, an-Nawa?ib (the enemies) and al-Mujharah (deniers of 
Free Will in men). Those distingtiiahed by expe^^^ts alone are :— 
the Tradition sects who aro-^not easily distinguished from as]]*- 
‘Shaf'awi3^yah, ath-Thanriyyah from aUHanafiyyah, an-Nnjjariy^^ab 
from al-Jahmiyyah and al-Q idariyyah from al“Mu‘tazilah. 

The sects of the Muslims have all blanched off from four 
origraal tlivislons, fhe SXu‘aiu the 3£hawanj, the Murji’ah and the 
-MuTazilah, The first cause of dissension was the mtlrder of 


1 Whether it, ia orentied or not. See Pocoolr, p. 222 (315 llugliM, p. tSi. 

2 As already aaid Muslima are not certain if they arc tralj'’believers in 
God ; everyone uiriafc any ‘ [ am a believer, if God will I ’ 

8 Aseignirig biiu to iho fourth grade, instead of the tirst, Focook, p. 25£l(‘ 

^ A biHiicli of the Musawiyyah, who consider Muhu al-Krulhlui, the son of 
Ja*far ai?-Sadiq, as the aevonth Imam. Musa died in the prison of Hiiruu ar- 
Eashid, by foul means as some say; his ch^ath,^'however, was a. matter of 
dispute among his followers ; for some denied that ho was dead and boUovod 
that he woaM appear again ; they were therefore called Wchiijlyyah, from tho 
root waq^ifa, ‘ to halt’ * to stop,’ for tlioy consider nl-Kadhim to be tbo last 
Imam and do not proc««ed beyond him. f Aslp Hh ahraBtunT. p, 127)* These, 
the editor appears b> tliink (Gloss, p. 378) aro tlio WncpTiyyali of tbo text; 
but the Tsmahliyyah, too, aro^jalled Waqif gyah and they certainly aro i ho sect 
intended b}^ the author, for he mentions above, as soctft found in rural diS' 
tricts, both the KhurramcHniyyah and the Abya(Jihiyy'*h wh'.. ate nothing but 
brarch-socts of the Igma‘iliyynh. 

For this and the following three names see Qhunyafu-f/^Mibm {X, 76). 
According to this work they are names given to the orthodox sects by their 
enemies; thus, the BatiniyyaH call thorn ffaii^nyyah, for giving weight and 
adherin^o tl|e traditions, which the Baljuiyysth look upon as of no importanco 
whatever. The Muiji’aii call the orthodox nectB: SknkkM, for rpiali tying their 
expression of Faith, ss already stated* The jlafidhlth or ^i‘ah call them 
Nd^ihi^yah or Nawd^ih^ for their doctrine conoenjfing Imamate by election, and 
the Qadariyyah call them Muflarffh tor thoh” belief in predestination* 

8 '' ^ 



‘Utiraan.^ mibw^quentlj diVi4^ aud iv01 mwtfeii© 

state of scpataiion till tlve adwnt of al-Malidi^ io ilie 

abow instanee eooajsta in bhe donbt as to ibe fafam #tat0 of 


t On the flofttli of ‘tfjy^man, the Kbalifatc was offered to wW refused 
it at first but accepted it on pressure being brought to bear upon him. Mn* 
*awijab, however, who was then governor of Sj na and had his own anibitipus 
views would not ncknowledgo *AIi as Kbalifab, and onoouragod by the opposi^ 
tkm of *Ab*^ah, the favourite wife of Muhnuimacl, and two of the most distin¬ 
guished of tbo companions, T‘dhah and nz-Zubair, to 'Ali, went ©v<ni 
f/o the exti-eniity*^ of declaring war against 1dm under the pretext of 
atonging the blood of *T'tfeman w'hose murderers wore now in the army of 
fAll. TTe was worsted in the fight and but for the clover trick of hoisting up 
gopies of the Qur’an upon the points of bis pfirty’s spears and thus jappealing 
to the religions feelings of ‘Alik's men, be would have Buffered a most complejm 
defeat arid probably los^ everything. This device was not lost 
Upon *Alii bnt be was con3f}>elled to accept a compromise by the stubbornness 
of hi# own ptirty who even threatened him with the fate of ‘Utiiman if be 
refused to answer tho appeal of his enemies and decide all differences accord¬ 
ing to the Book, as they wished. Tlioso very men afterwards rose against 
‘All and broke into open rebellion for talking thti course they tbemselveg had 
forced him to. 'I’hcy were therefore called Jfh avrfrii or 'rovolters’^ for having 
risen aga-inst the Inw'ful aufijority of the Imam to W’hom they bad sworn 
fealty. Thns the murder of ^Ujyhimari was the indirect oausn of thesebigm 
betw'een tho ^i‘ah of ‘AH and iho^Kliawarij. These Kl^awSrij were Mttrjfah 
in their doctrines j that is, they bold that those who commit a grievous sin aro 
to bo considered aft inildele, while the body of Muslims RAserted they ought 
to be considered as believers, though swerving from the way of rightooafin«(at®i 
by thoir sins. The wtrlfe was ripe between the upholders of the opposite 
views when Wasil ibn stopped in and said that a sinner is neither a 
believer nor an infidel, but holds a medium station. and those who 

sided with him were afterwards ealled for 'Tuivii.g neparaM from 

the t,>ody of the orthodox Muslims. Hughes, remarking upon the death of 
*U|;hman, says {Viet, of Intam, p. 656), Worldly tnotive^ entered largely into 
the politics of XJih^nan and ‘All, as contrasted with Aim Bakr and *Umar. 
*t.lj^ml.n, by bis weakness and nopotism, ‘AH by holding aloof with culpable 
Indifference, during the protracti.’d. death-struggle of hift predectTssoi', by 
abetting his murderers in the open htiild, and by bis vacillating apiiit, whew 
firmnesB of pui'poso was needed, gave rise to those fierce dissensions between 
rival religious and i,)o1itica1 parties, which led, for the time bef^j^, to the 
eetablifthmenfc of the U may yah dynasty, and eventually caused the division 

of Islam into tho groat sects of the SunUift and 

* The ruler who shall in the last days appear upon the earth. See EttgluTS^ 

^ Vita, of p. ® ‘ ^ 

- « There is a differenee of opinion 0 tQ the reason of al*M«tvJi*ah 



pei'sonfil''grievous Wikii 

I0y (reasoufer^) and tlie Ahlti^hHadl'^ ^ (traditioxiiata). Tlia Mu'ta-* 
zilfth asseK that every Mujtahid ® is right in legal questions; they 
flopport tlieir assertion by the fact that at the time of the J^ropket— 
peace aad hleeeiuy.be wpon fum — when a party of men ooiild not 
discover the true positiorrof the Qihlah and turned iu prayer 
towards different directions, be did not oider those who were in 
the WTong to say tlioir pi*ayera ag^iiu, but placed them on the sain© 
level with thbv*ie who were in the right. I am well.'-pleafeJed with 
this saying of theirs, for the companions of the Prophet have 
nctually differed on certain points, and yet the ift^^phet declared 
their difference to he an oxeTciso of loving kindness, and said 
•* Whether ye folhov one or the Other of them, ye shall still Ip 


called by ihia name, bec/^use of the different significations of the word 
each of which the learned accommodate to some opinion of the sect. (Sale, 
p. 123). As the opponents of the Mu*tazi1ah who treat all grievous sinners 
ttS deserters of the faith, the Murji^Hh cleriv© their namn from Irja* ae meaning 
'giving hope^ for they maintain that transgressions will not injure th© believers 
and that should they not pi'ay nor fast, still their faith will save them. 

1 The foDowtjrs of Millik, agb-Sli»fi‘i end Ibn IHlanbal are cwlled Ahlu-t 
or //rtdftjji, the*‘followers of tradition/ because they restrict 

thmnselves to the traditions as tho basis upon which to form all theiir docisiona 
In civil and religious law, not conlained in tlie Qur’an, 'the followers of Abu 
^jlanifah on the other hand, ore called Aldu-r^Rmj or Afkuhu-t-E^}/, tbb 
‘followers of reuKOn/ beonnse they allow tho use of reason in all matters that 
cannot be decided from the Qur’an, tho Sunnah or the they even 

prefer sometinleB tho uso of reason over any tradition that may not be well 
authenticated. Sec Gsh-*^ahi'astam, pp. 160 atid 10). PocooV, p, 292. 

» The term Mujtdliid was applied in the first agos of Islam to a doctor who 
all his capacity for the purpose of forming a right opinion upon a 
legal question that cannot be decided from tho contents of the Qnr’an, the 
Simtiah or tho of learned doctors. When tho principal points of law 
were however, by th© doctors and more particularly by tho founders 
of the four schools of Jurisprudence the exeroiso of private Juclgmout in 
legal questions ceased to be rocognized. (De Slaiie’s lUn lOiallMn, I. 201). 
Butin Fqysia the title of Mujtahid is.still granted to ehiineufc divines to 
whom cases fr<fiU the courts of law are submittod and whoso senteuoo is 
deemed irroyooable. Thor© or® eoldom more t^n t%reo or four priests of 
the di^^ity of Mujiabid in Persia; they are u^fwlnted Vy the people atol 
coiifirnftd in the appointment by the King. 4l^hc«, p, 418. See aho l>o 
Ardbe.'tm^ ' iJf; 
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' in the riglife/ ^ Sufyan ibn ‘llyaiijah ® lias also s4i3 tbM Vwiljr 
God will not j^anish anjoBO for i^bat tlie learned Siaagree 
^boot; beside«, it once a judge bears and determines a ease, 
30^ no other jjidge has power to set aside hia judgtu®Bfc evon though 
be should believe it to l)o wrong. A section of the Kai'r^miyyah> 
on the other hand, say that every MujtaMd is right iu both legal 
and theological questions,^ excepting the inddels at heart. The 
author of this opinion, held as true by a body of Murji'ah, sup* 
ports his view" by a, tradition of the Prophet ‘ My followers will 
divide into seventy-three separate bodies, of which seventy4wo 
shall bo in heaven and one only in hell* All other doctor®, 
how’ever, maintain that ‘those only are right whose Judgment 
is iu accordance with the truth’ and that these can only be of one 
body of nic'D. Tliey giwnd their argument on another tradition 
which luis ‘.se\ euty-i wo in hell and one only shall be saved,’ ^ 
This tradition is more generally received but the other rests on 
better autluu'lty ; and (lad is all-knowing. If the hist be the true 
version, the condenmed sect must be the Batiriiy^ah and il the 
second be true, the seedion that shall be saved must be the greater 
number of the people. These 1 have always found to bo of four 
denominations: the followers of Abu Hanlfah in al-Ma^iriq, the 

1 Cf. Miihh'ftii-} Ma^ahih, JT. 1^49, ‘My companions aro like aUrs, by 
wliich roacls aro found ; then whicjbovor yon follow, you will iimi tho right 
ro.id,.’ The diftw.nce of tho oortJpanioiis ia snid to be an act of kuidnespj 
to men because (jif the grouter liberty it gives tlioin of cboaaiug oouveuienfc 
ways and practices ; whiUs if no choico were left tliern but to act in a certain 
Toaiirior, w'hicb fnu.y be injurloas or oupniciicablo to so'ne of them, ohtiy 
would be pub to great hardsbip and dilbraliy. 

* Bufyiin ibn ’tJjainah was an cuiiMOii tradinoniKt, well voracd in the 
Qnr’au and by far tlio inont accurate and learned oxocueder of traditions. 
He was born in al-Kufah, in 107 H., but took up fiis ro^dcnca in Makkah 
where he ended his life in 198 H. An-N'aw'aWi, p, -89. 

8 AlAJftd wa-l Furuh the fnndanieui.als and derivatives, or tho roots and 
branches. Tho author of (^ar/ja*r3'hfu;«yiif,eays ?~-The prcecpte taken from 
tho IhW of two kinds. Some have for ilieh object faitli itself, such a« tbo 
helh’sf that God is oinniscient* omiupoient, nil-hearing and all-sefsing, Thoso 
are called dogmas, fundamenials HtvJ articles of faith and are of iu 

the science of Theology, al-AAldm, Oibors relate to practice, such as, 
Tclnntary prayers are necessaryand ‘Alms are indigpensahl©.* Th^^e arc 
called ‘practical/ ‘derivalive’ and 'external* precepts and are trout|d of in 
the Bcienooof Jarisprudence, aFFiijh, See Focock, p. 20ih 

4 Of. Pocock, p. 213 j fuid Mi^k4iu4 MupuoUkf l, 5d. 



followeri? of Malik in al-Ma^iS^ribt the followers of iii 

**^-SkS|h and the treafliTire-towns of Naisabur, and the tradi- 
tioiiieta in a^-Sbam, Aqur, ar-Rih&b and the other provinces, 
mixed up with the rest, as I have shown in ; account of the 
proviiTOS in the body of the work. 

There are four sets of *readinff systems^ in actual hsej-^^ho 
systom used by the peopk^ of al-H5jaz which cooipriBes four read* 
iiigs, those of ,*.lbn Kathir,^ ^aibah * and Abu Ja‘far.^ That 
of the people of al-‘Xraq which likewise comains four readings, 
namely, the readings of ijlamzah/ al-KisaX ® and Abd *Amr*^ 

The reading of the people of ash-Sham, which is tftat of ‘Abdu-llah 
Ibn ‘Arnir;^^ and lastly tbd readings of individual persons, of 
which there are four:—the reading of Ya‘qdb al-liudhran;i,^t 


1 The reader is referred to NSldeke’s (h^chichte des Qorimff pp, 279-300, 
for the origin of the variations in the text of the Qur’an and tiie different 
schools of reading the sacred book. The Qur’an was originally written 
without diacritical p<nntB, so that a largo number of words could bo read in 
a variety of w'ays. The reading was afterwards reduced to system j bub 
different versions h«^d to be recognized. See Be Slano's Ibn Khaliikan. 

h 

2 Abu Ruwaim Nafi* b. 'Abiiu‘r-Rahman b. Abu Na‘aim, a native of Jti- 
Maduuili; born about 79 H. and died in 3?69. l)e Slane’s Jbn Khallikiin, HI. 
622. Kuldekc, p. 289. 

8 Abu Ha‘bad ‘Abdu-llah Ibn Katiiir. a native of Makkah; born, 45 H. 
died 120 H. De Slane’s Ibn Khali., il. 20. Kbldeko, p. 289. 

* Sliaibuh ibn Fisuh of nl-Madinah, a freed man of Umm Salimab, one cf 
the wives of Muhaiuniad. Fcldeko, p, 288. 

6 Abu Ja‘far Yazhl b. al-Qa‘qa‘, native of al-Madinah ; died in 130 H. Ibn 
Khali, IV. 159. Fbhl%e, p. 289. 

<1 Abu Bakr ‘A§im b. Abu-n-Fajud, native of aMvfifah ; born, 63 H., died 128. 
Kdideke, p. 290. Hughes, p. 478. 

I Abii‘Ujnarah Ilamzah b. I-labib a.K'Zuy ’, at, native of al-Kufahj born 80, 
died 156. Ibn KhulK, I 478. Noldeke, p. 290. 

S Al-Khtii, native of al41ufah; died 189. ibn Khali. II. 237. Fbldeko, 
p. 291. 

» Aba *Amr b. al-^Alsi’ b. ‘Ammir at-Tam!mi, native of al-Ba?rah j bom in 
hlakkah, 65 j died in DamasOus 164}^. Ibn fii'Ul, IL 399. Noldeko, p. 290. 

1^ ‘Afeadlah Ibn ^Amir a^^Ya^fabi, native of Darnascusi born in 21, died 
118 H. Hdldeka, p. 290. Abud Mablsia’a Annal^, I. 8I0» Hnghssfp, 479) 
says tbat bis date is uncertain. ' 4 /' ^ 

II AbQ Mu^tnmad Ya^qub abl^a^anu, noBwe of ahHft^rahs born 125, 
died 205, Ibn laall, IV. $B7. Ndldeke, p. 291. | 



the of Abft tfie Setection of AUu IJatim** 

Olid the i*eading of ah A‘ma§h‘^ '^Tbe jg|ji|ority of doctors are of 
opinion that all ai^e in the right Of the ftebts, I have fixed npon 
ithat of: Ahu ^anifah, Qod shew him hy preference, for the 

cbaracteristiCB I shall mention in my account of the pmvince of 
ah‘Iraq; and qf the readings, upon tliat’of Abu ‘Imriin ‘Abda-llah 
Ibti ‘linir al-yahl^^bi, for the reasons explained in my account of 
.. Aqte ^ ' 

!yhe common people have departed fi'oih the code of Abfj? 
lianifah in four questions;—the prayers of the two fetivak,* 
except in Zahid and Biyar; the poor-rate levied on horses;® thd 
placing of a dying person in the (Jlrection of the Ka^hah;^ and 


1 Abu ‘Hbaid al.Qisbn b. Ballntn; died in 224. Ibn Khnil.. 11/ 480. 
Neideke, i>. 203, BajI Kbnlfa, IV. 507. He was the first Itnnm of note who 
ooUectcd the varioas rondings in one volume. ^ 

* Abd B*tiin ag-Sijintanh ^^t al-Rn$rah in 218 H. Ibn KhalL, I. 603. 

^ Al-A*ma9h (the bitar-eymi), a celebrated Imam gifted wit!i snporior abi- 
Htics; born at ai*Ku.fali in 60 H.; died in 348. Ibn iKhftll., X. 687. 

♦ The two r.nk^h pr?»jors recited on the two frstivnls, the ‘Idn-I Fi^r *the 

Festival of the Breaking of the Fast* and the qd,a»l*A(|h^a ‘the feast of 
sacrifices.’ In the opinion of Abu Banifah, the prajera of the two festivals 
are what is called uvijib, bat other doctors took apoa them as ; «0 

that while according to Abu I^anifah, it is obligatory’' dti ©vesry individual 
Muslim, it is sufficient in the opinion of all others, that only pjlLft pf the 
Muslims should perform them, 

Tbe p«*©oepts or practices of the prophet are of three kinds, Wajib^'Su>nnah^ 
and Those that arc }Va.Jih or Slynnah are intimately 00riifi'’R<;tnd 

with divine worship j but while tbe first can never be disj^ensed with, th© 
latter may sometimes be left nndotie. ’The Mmtahahh refer to the peculiar 
oustomH of MnhamniHd nnd muy bo performed or omitted at will. ' 

6 According to Abu Hantfah, a zahat or ‘ pfm ratc' of one-fortieth [not five 
per cent, as in Hughes (p. 703)], of tbe total valne, is due on pastaring horses, 
not however if a drove of horses consisted entirely of males, or entirely of' 
mares. But other doctors are of opinion that no sdMt whatever is dhe upon 
horses. Fatuw^ QMl Khuti. I, 210, . . 

® Abu ^lanifah retjuires a dying person to be placed with hia face towards 
tbe Qihlah and to belaid on his right side,just as a corpse is pltwe^ in the 
grave (xlMTt/tfyuk on aUHMayah, 1. 4(33) j but tlm prtictic© is to lay the 
dying man on his back, as that posture is easier for the going out of 0ie soul j 
when life has departed th» body is diriiOtod towards the Qiblah stretched 
<w Its l^aOk, in such a maimer that weio it to be set up the face would 1>© 

fronting the Qibluli. {Qhunpatu-f^~Tdf{b^i/t, IL 



Mie obligator)' natare of sacriBces.i except io Biikbifii ani' 
H»ay. They have depa^tod from the rules of Malik: jn four 
tious also -.—praying iu front of the Injara,* except ia a1-Ma|^b^ 
in Mi?r on Pi'idays, and in ash-Siam at fanera^; eating 
dogs’ flesh,* except in two cities of al-Mai^b,* where it 
is pnblioly sold, and except in Mist and TaJ^b wha?e:itia 
secretly used in the making of karmhs-,* flnishing prayeri 
with a single tadlmah,'> except in certain towns of al-JJaf^bi aitd 
indifference with regard to the words of praise in making tj^e bCws 
and the ppostrations in prayer,* excepting the ignotant. They hare 
departed from the code of ash-gfeafl^i in four quesfSoDS ;— the pro- 


1 The orforing of eacrijfi(5©fj is a sunnah wifch Aljmau, Malik and j 

bnt.a svrtnah which those who have the powot will do well not to omit. It 
ia, however, v;djih or obligatory with Abu J^anifab, 00 that the non-observance 
of it oonfltifcnfcea n sin. QJi?mydtu>i-TdUbin, IL 42. 

* The ^enbral practice is for the people to statwi behind the Imam or 
* leader of prayersbut if there is one person only, ho stands on the right of 
the Imim. A female leading women in prayers takes her stand in the middle 
of the row of worshippers* 

A All spooies of dogs are iinlawful food j they are also considered as unclean 
animals, ojfoept by Malik who pronounues them to be clean with the exception 
of some species. See llaiMu-Ulfaiwdn of ad-Daniiriy ahKifdyahf VoL 
IV. 3022 ; and Hughes, 330. « 

4 A kind of thick pottage mado of bruised wheat boiled to a consistency, 
to which meat, butter, ciiiuamoa and aromatic herbs are added. {Dic¬ 
tionaries.) 

& 1 be bonodiction at the close of the usual form of prayer, “ M-fialmiu 
wa rakmaht-lWi! The peace and mercy of God be 'with you ! ** 
It is said twice, the worshipper in the first instance turning his hea.d round 
to the right and in tbo Second instance to the left. Malik, however, says it 
i« said once only, with the face to the front. 

« or ‘Prayer’ is preceded by certain iharitHl or ossontial con¬ 

ditions, such 08 ablutiou and the like, without 'Which prayer cannot be said. 
It has also certain arlcun or * pillars’ mnnn and hat*at or peculiar 

postures. The ^ non-observance of any of the arhirn, whether wilfully or 
inadvertently, renders prayer ineffectual. To omit any of the lodjihat tlirough 
forgetfuliiofts may be remedied by “ the prostratipoB of forgetfulnessbut 
if purpowly, the proyer is nulHded. Jf any of the 0?man. or hai'dt be omitted, 
the ofticney of^j prayer is not affected in any way. / 

The and the TmhtJ^u-s^^Vfjud Hughes, p. 467) are con- 

Bidered of the wdJii/M by all except Malik who rei^kons them of the mman, 
Their Wilful omkaiem acowding to Malik is of no aii^ount; whilst with othore 

destroysyhe of V****'^®^®- ' 
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' roioe^.i 

;;iB^ihe mosqaw" of his "ffllowers.rin respect of the ^tlie 

stjpcial fluppUc^ion at^lie close of the nioniing prayer; the declare 
ing one’s intension at the instant of the taklnrah at the beginnmg of 
prayer;^ and the omission of the special supplication in Wifr^ in 
other than the last half of Ramadhati,^ except in Nasi* They 
jhave departed from tllsi rules of Da’ud in four particulars: taking 
more th^ allotting to two daughters half the 


1 The otlif3r socU repoat the Tasmiyah^ In tho name of God, the com- 
prisgiouate, the meiviiful/* (Hughes, p -^6 6), in an uttflertone ; bat 
KjinfCi requires it to be said audibly when chapters of the Qur’au are read 
aloud. 

8 With the exception of a§h §hafl% all doctors say that the qmtut 
; llnghea, p, 482) is said after the prayers (Hughes, p. 670) onlyj but 
©gh-Qliufih says it way he said after the morning prayers, as well. 

^ Th^ Muslim, hefoj'(^ entering upon any act of devotion, mast declare his 
i^iyynh or intention to pfu form such an act; otherwise, it is null and void. The 
l^analas consider the niyyah »s a or condition, which precedes prayers and 
w hioh Jjolds good oven if a time elapses before a man commences his prayeru, 
provided ho hag done nothing in the interval foreign to the nature of prayer. 
Accordingly, if a man, while making his ablutions, declares his intention to 
perform the midday prayers for instance, his prayers are valid even if, at the 
time of praying, ho forgets to repeat the niyynh. The Shah‘Is, however, hold 
that the declaration of the intention ought to bo made with the takbtrah^ 
the xilUhu akhar or ' God is great,^ with which Ml prayers begin. In the case 
mentioned above, the man’s prayers are not valid according to the 

♦ As already explained the Q'kuM is n secret prayer offered at the close of 
the Witf\ which, as the word implies, is an odd number of rah ahi, 3, 5 or 7, 
said at any time between tho last prayer at night;, and the dawning of day 
(Hughes, p. 670). The Qtmnt may be offered At any Mmo of the ;jear; agl}« 
however holds that it is not adinigsible except in the latter half of ih© 
month of Eaina<.lhEn. 

& In 0. four. Wo are nt a loss to account tor the selof’iion of the wrong 
reading by the editor; w© should oprfcainly read C. The number 

of wives which a man may take to Hmself, ta brnited to four by verse 3 of 
the fourih chapter of the Qur’an. .It runs thuM, ‘ Mairy what seems good to 
you of women, by two.% or threes, or fours.' The meaning of the verse can 
only b© that every man may have two, or three, or femr wives; yet some, such 
ies the l)hf2hiriyyah or followevB of Daud aMi^faham, from a too^fitoral 
ceptation of the words in the verse, have thought tliat there is sanction her© 
for marrying as many as nine wives (2 + 3+4), and others for eYen taking fta 
unlimited number of wives. But in jusHoe to the author of Islam it nftjst be 
said that this interpretation of the verse is quite uuwamutable. In con- 



estate; ^ that a man liTingin the vicinity of a masjid is bound to 
hispz^ayers in the ma$jid itself; and in the question of aU^^Auly whew 
the shares exceed in ammiyd the property to he They baW, 

departed from the tradition sects iu fourthe mUt^ah ® duri«ir 

nection with this iiiay he rea^. with intereat the disctiasioxi set ou foot 
Akbar m to the number of freeborn women a man was legally allowed 
marry* Bee 4w%*<-XJfchan (Bbobmahn) 1.173^ ^ . " . .v‘.4^' 

1 In the 12th vers© of the mb chapter of the Qnr^n, Ji* 

son having sisters is given the portion of two danghters; if thei^e are wly 
daughters and they should bo more than two, thoy are to have two-thirde’i '.if 
/thero bo but one daughter, she shall have half the propjffrty. It is not'dis*- 
tinotly stated what shall be tbo portion of two daughters when therec t« nc; 
other issue. Ibu *Abbia would not give them more than half, ve., the eh^rd 
of an only daughter j but all the other companions aro unanimous in allOtmhg 
them two'thirds. Ibn 'Abbas contends that daughters are to be given tvsf’o- 
thirds only when they are -more than two. Those who hold the other view, 
however, say that as the share of a' son is equal to that of two daughters, 
therefore, by inference, the share of two daughters ia equal to that of thn 
son* who receives two-thirds when inheriting with hia sister. They say 
furtVier that as it was not intended to give more than two-thirds to daughters, 
whatever may be their number, it was distinctly laid down that when 
than two, they shall still have two-thirds, the implied share of two daughters; 

H See Sir W. Joneses translation of as'Sirajiyyaht Works, Vol. Ill, p. 627i 
Examples which come under al-^Aul aro worked upon the principle of division 
into proportional parts. The shares bein^g expressed in fractions, these «r® 
rednoed to equivalent ones with a common denominator; then the property 
is divided into shares equal to tbo sum of the new numerators added together, 
and each will take as many of these shares as shall bo equal to their particular 
numerator after the process of redaction. 

As will be seen from Sir W. Jones’s commentary on as-Birajiyya% referred’ 
to above (Works, YoL III, p. 67b) the first case of *Aul arose in the ealiphato 
of ‘Umar. It was the case of a woman who died leaving a husband, a 
mother and a sister of the whole blood. By the law of the Qur’an, the 
husband and sister were each entitled tO a moiety and the mothor to a third 
of the property j but, as Ibn ‘Abbfis »ays, if an arithtpetioian could number 
the sands, yet ho could never make two halves and a ihit'd oqual to a whole 5 
and ap the shares are fixed by positive law and none can by any means be 
deprived of their share, tlio shares Of all the olkimants Were, by t|fO above 
rule, diminished in exact proportion, Ibn ‘Abb&s i|ay be permitted to contend 
that if God has fixed i as the shnre of any person,'his claim is not satisfied by 
receiving!; but tho doctors are wise enough to act: on their owui initiative in 
such matters and to divide the property equitably between all tho olaimahW; 
while there can be little doubt that had the quoistioii orison in the life-bime 
of the prophet, ho would have decided it in the same way. 

» Pilgriiuago to the sacred temple of Makkah 4 of two kinds, Hajtf acd^ 

9 '' ' 
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pilgrimage; rubbing over iba iarban; ^ not aocouxiting m a 
aubfititufco for water in ablution and that ablution 1 oj8*« = 

tbrough laughter** Pour of ^the sects, however, agree 
tbA«n|K>ii one or another of these questions :^Abh jpmllah 
on laughter; the Shi*ah on the Shafi^^^lfa®^ ablution, 

aufl the KaiTfthiiyyah on rubbing oven the turb@ |^he common 
a, have departed from the *Shi‘ah in four (itmstions again: 
i that a man is udder legal obligatiozt to divorce his 



sa. '^Ibe Hajj can only be made on the appointed days of ^Mju-h^ijjah; 
wt|ld Wm ‘Umrahtmtiv be performed at any other time. When the ‘Umrah, 
however, is n>ade during the Hajj season, Mfliioh commences on tbo appearacco 
of the new moon of tyjaTr^val, and in advance of the greater pilgrimage, it is 
Iheu called iiUMu4‘ah (enjoyment), bocaaao on performing the circuit of the 
'8a*hnh and rnnning between ahMarwah and a^-J^afa and on offering a fitting 
leat’-rifice, the pilgrim is absolved, till the time of the I?ajj, from all restric* 
tione imposed on visitors to the holy city, and may enjoy the pleasures of life 
during hifl stay in Mnkkab, anterior to the groat pilgrimage. 

Some doctors consider al-Mufah, which is also called at-T<imaUu\ as 
euperidr to the other kinds of pilgrimage, and even assort that it is the kind 
of pilgrimage enjoined upon the believers; they are not supported, however^ 
in the latter point, as may bo gathered from the text. 

The Mat‘ah in this instance cannot refer to the mui^ai^-n^Si^d^ Gt ‘tem¬ 


porary marriages.^ 

1 This is u question of tuafpm* In washing the head for ceremonial puri¬ 
fication, the majority of doctors require that the turban should bo token off; 
so that the wetted hand shall be drawn over the surface of the head. Some, 
however, assert that it' is safficient, under certain oirenmstfirnces, lo rub the 
hand over the turban», but the general practice is as above. Traditions are 
- ibited, however, to prove that it is equally right to rub the bead Obly, or the 
turban only, or both the head and the turban. Bee <ir-Ba%4^iat\k-n^^wdiyyah^ 

Hughee (art. AfasaA, p. 828) appears to have nnderstood the opemtioif of 
touching the boots or the turban as a prottess of making ihetio gar>uonfc» them- 
selves ceremonially clean. It is meant, however, as a eubstitut© for washing 
the head or feet in the ablutions that are required before prayers, to for in^ 
atance when the worshipper is an old man and would ho mjnr*jd by the appli* 
cation of cold water to the head or when there ill a Woond in jthe feet* 

* For eA-Tayummum seo Hughes (p. fi81). A^iad and Ba^ud ^0 

not allow the use of anything but do»t for the-purposes of 
but Malik, Abd ^duifah, al*Au55a‘i and others allow the use of the s!i|sfih, 
anything thereon*, -A.. 

8. I. -- ' 

4 See Hughes, p. 414* There is much ooui»ov©r»y a® tO the legality of 
marriages, which are usaally eonUmeted for a limited period, ©*- 



^ifo, if three repudiatione be gi ven in* immediate aaeqeesioe; \ ^ 
imbbing the feet,* and the ^t^alah in the call ta prajer.* Tbe^ 
ha^ departed from the Karramiyyab in four qur»stions‘ 4^**^ 
pending «^ifeb the declaration ^ intention before each obligatory 
prayer;* Bfjii# the prescribe prayers on borgebacki* th%t» if 

tending in most oaaes to niero than a few days. The SnnnT doctors do not 
, deny that it was by Mttt>“nniad on two distinct oooastOns | Wt they 

ere Tinattimotis in paying that at l**t the prophet prohibited for time the 
^ntraoting fhoh marrla^^. ‘However,, it wa^ pot tin near the,, ©pd ef' tbf'! 
caliphato of *ttmar that the mvt^ah was dedniioly pronoijpood to bt 
Needless to say!, the Shi^nh, whe are always active in op|)Ofdtipn to th|i 
Khallfaht vehemently attack his decision in this matter^ not so tni^b 
from any merit that mut^ak marriages possess, as from sectarian animoi^ity tp 
the person of *Umar. They contend that the 28th vers© of the IVth phapt««e 
of the Qur’an, saiiotiona these marriages; but their contontions do not realty 
amount to much, as nothing in ^ thii^ verse can with justice be applied to 
mufMh marriages exclusively. The fact remains, however, that Muhammad 
did sanction these marriages twice in his life and that several distinguisheijl 
Companions adhered to the practice. See ar-jRau4hatv.-n“i(adiyyahf p. 180* 

I See Hughes, p. 676 (dj. The Shi'ah law of Divorce is more stringent 
than the Sunni law and in many respects compares favorably with it. The 
point with which we are immediately concerned is the iala^v,4 hidh^ah whiob 
is an irregular form of divorce, as when a husband repudiates his wife by 
three formulary sentences uttered cooseoutively, or by a triple divorce -ex- 
pressed in on© sontenoe. The ghi^ah lOok upon this form of divorce as 
liaving absolutely no efficacy ; bnt the Sunnis, although they hold the Muslim 
wlio thus divorces his wife to bo an offender against the law, give legal effept 
to tho divorce, in spite of its irregularity. Hughes, p. 88, See 
J^adiyyah, p, 212, , 

8 Tho Sunnis wash the feet in their ablutions; but the Shi^ah merely pasft 
their wetted hands over their feet without causing any water to flow upon 
them. The difference between the two sects arose from two different reading© 
of the eighth verso of oh. V of the Qurian j but although the verse in ques¬ 
tion, in its different readings, sanctions both ways of puriflcation, the praoticq 
of the prophet was always in favor of washing. Of. Tpl. I. 847, 

S This refers to the formula tfayya Main4-*cmal t 

** come to the best of works I ”, which the ShTah add to the das 

Hughes, p. 28* 

4 As stated in another place, the "worshipphi mast declare in formulated 
words lys intention to perform any act of de!f<i|ion be about^ apeoifyihg 
the nature such act* This is quite essential in all acts of divine in- 
stitutiori 5 but the JCarramiyyah, it appears, d<%;not look upon th© declaration " 
of intention as of binding necessity* 

« £ traveUer psihy, say any ]^ayevf except those of divio© 



H persop, tbvougli ignoi'anoo of iilie tinte, takm fo<i4 
fcreak of day, m&j eiill fast for the day; ^ and tkail a gifttt 
shall be held tp have duly perfornifd His prayers even if the saH 
should hafe risen in the meantime** they h«3kw differed 
all m following four matters: the tahhlr in the dHys^ of 
41 - at4a^nqi ® prayer before the two fcaitvals; ^ iuadmissibity^%) ibter , 

fnatifcutio®. Tn Btjoh « eaeo ho fronts any quarter towards which hjfi breast 
Mjay turn, htit first ropoats his intention to be fronting tK© Qi<blah, Signs are 
mad© infifcead': of ruku^ and prostrations. I. 2fi0). Bven prayers of 

divipe ordinance i )0 said while riding, if there is, any gooxi reason to 
©rouse one from dismounting. (See aUJ^aUhva-l ^AUmghipyah, Vol. 1. 200.) 
The jpiartamiyyah, it appears, do not tronblo themselves about excuses; bat 
mj even their dirine prayers, in the saddle. <- ^ 

i 1 The i^tYiedies for a broach of the fast aro of two kinds, Qa#<l* and 
|tC<’i/4,'7id{, The first consists in the performance of the last) at some other 
i tiuH}? tlw Mcond in the freeing of a slave, or fasting two months suo'* 
ocHsively, or giving victuals to sixty, poor people. In some inatanccs the 
gadha* only is necessary, as when a man takes food in tho morning and finds 
out afterwards ihat he did go after the break of day. In other inetances both 
the gadhd and the haffdrvh are enjoined, as, for example, when a man inteu- 
tiofiftlly cats at tho forbidden time. When a mun has once broken hie fast, 
he may of cgiireo take nonriplmicnt during tho remainder of that day, ThO 
XCnrraroiyyah, it allow a man who breaks his fast through ignorance 

of thetimo of day, to abstain from food as on a fast day ; and they do not 
coneiilcr t hat a qddhi is nocessary under tho ciroumstancea. 

S Tho time in which morning prayers may bo said begins with tho break of 
day and cuds bejore the rising of tho aan. Prayers are not alHowed to be said 
at Bunriso, nor exactly at noon or sunset, as these aro the times whon tho fir©* 
worshippers said their prayers. See Lane’s Modern Eij/j-ptians, p. 73. 

» The during the AyydwU’UtasA^rhf (Uxighes, p. 27], which aro tho 
three days following tho great day of sacrifice, namely, ibo llth, 12th and 
18th of Bifeud Hijjah, is based upon Qur’an, II. 19!), “ Kemember God for a 
certain number of days.” Tho form of tho fakhir during these tUys, accord¬ 
ing to tho school of Aba Hamfah is as follows: ‘ AUdky akhar^ AUdhn Mar, 

U iWhO, illU‘lLuhi wa-lldhu akbar^ AlUhu akbar^ i.i;{jU4hht'-l hamd. Thes® 
words are repeated at the end of all prayers, except th© Witr, The doctors 
have differed as to the exact words of tho iukUt, m well as with regard to 
th© beginning nud end of th© season during which it is enjoined. The 
common people have therefore cut the matter short by disregarding tho 
fluty latogetbor. Bee al.fativo.l 'AlatimmyHah. J, 213 and qyU.yatu-i-> 
4S. ■' 

* * Tbe prayer# of the two Pisgiival# msy l.e said between the time when 

tW «an aainmea a Inrainona eolnur in ttio mornihg and the time it bejgna to 
flaoHua. IFbena«» baa aoid the praj'cra of the Peativate, ho mnat not 



tipon liis return from Mina on the last day before the going down ojf 
the sun; ^ and washing the foot three times in ablution** 

It is seldom that doctors of the school of Abu Kanifah 
^ found wilhont four distinctive features ‘ high position with skil* 
fnlnees of address, erudition/ devoutness and piety. The four 
pecnliarities which generavly mark the followers of Malik are, 
aluggislmess, stupidity, roligiou and adherence to custom* The 
four characteristics of the followers of a^hah‘i are; sagacityt 
turbulonco, humaneness and irascibility* ^.0*: the followers of 
Da’ful, haughtiness, irritabilitv, loquaciousness and opulence. Of 
the Mu^taziiah, elegance, wisdom, lewdness and sioffitig. Of the 
Sli'ah, inveterate hatred, sedstion, wealth aijid renown. Of the 
Traditionists, adherence to example, activity, liberality to the poor 
and success in contest. Of the Karramiyyah, piety, partisanship, 
meanness and mendicity. Of men of letters, sprlghtliness, vanity^ 
ability and elegance in dress ; and of Readex*s, covetousness, 
sodomy, ostentation ^ and hypocrisy* 

The religious bodies who enjoy rights of subjects under pre¬ 


occupy himself whh supererogatory prayers, mr ought he to pray leforc the 
said prayers; but he must return home and keep company with the inmates 
of his house, as these are days of gladness and rejoicing. Seo Qkunyatu-f* 
falibin, II. 111. 

1 The pilgrim should spend tho three days called Ayyamu-i-Ta^ng, ot 
the‘days of drying flesh in the sun,’ in Mina and should throw each day 
seven pebbles at each of the three pillars. He may, however, return to Makkab 
on the second day after throwing the stones, which takes place in the afternotm. 
Should ho remain in Mina to the third and last day, ho cannot mako his 
return till the afternoon, after again throwing stones at the pillars. The 
common praofeioe, howCVer, is for pilgrims to return to Makkah on the morn¬ 
ing of the 13th. See Burton’s Pilgrimagef Vol. Ill, 241 notoj. 

S Although it is not necessary to wash the feet in ablutions more than 
dace, yet as it was the practice of the prophet to wash them three times, the 
doctors j^ave decided that it is commendable to follow this practice. They 
even saj^ that if a a matter of h^Ut washes his feet only once, he 

thereby becomes guilty, but not otherwise. The general practice however is 
to wash them once only (Hughes, p. 3). 

* 7”^ '*41 translated by ‘ ostentation' is wanting hi the text. It can- 

not be doubted that this is the word to be en|pliod here as the pbraao 
is of frequent use,- it moans 'the assuming of a false aj>]^tanco 
of Tirtne or religion,’ in order to be seen and ta lie well spoken of. , 



lection of tlielaw airefour,—Ihe tfews, the Ohrisimnsi the Majus^ 
and the ^&hi*ah.^ We shall note down, if Clod will, withouli 
partiality or prejudice the ascendency of everyone of the before* 
in^ntioned i^sects in their respective places and shall describe their 
good, as #ell as their bad, qualities. Should it be said^ ‘Most of 
what thou hast tiSfentioned is 'wrong''and contrary to well-known 
facts; thou hast departed from long-established usage in 
making number four the basis of division, instead of the number 
seven; and yet thou knowest that God who$e name ie ^htione 
criiated seven heavens and seven earths, and has made the days 
aCveij and the ^nighU seven, that provisions are of seven kinds; ^ 
that ike Qur*an is revealed in words of seven dialects,* and that 
ai*e seven; and should that be stated which I shall 


J I The Magi?ms, aclhorenta of the Zoroastrian religion. See Hughes, p. 810, 
fjb*Herhelot, II, 508. 

! * The Sttbians. Ilnghes, p. 651, D’H., III. 146. Dabistun, III. 810 and 

not© 1. 

8 This may refer to the food sent from heaven for .Tegna Christ, which is 
stated to have been couiposod of five loaves of bread, one of which held olives, 
another hojiey, another butter, nnothor cheese, and the fifth dned meat; 
with a fish, without scales or bones, having salt at its head and vinegar at 
its tail and vegetables of all hinds except the Iqek : Ka§hthdf III. 891. Or it 
may refer to the diuh which Noah prepared after the delnge with seven 
kinds of vegetables which h© had remaining—^beans, barley, wheat, Onions, 
lentils, vetoldinga and rice. This is the origin of tho dish which It is the 
onstom of the people of Cairo to prepare on the day of ‘A«j|iura\ Nmmdiwt 
Qalyillil p. H4, See Lane’s Moderii. H/gyptianB^ p. 429, 

4 Hughes ,s, i). Seven Dialects, p. 569, 

^ Tho throe most- venerated mosqnos in Islam are. al-Mafijidu-l Haram at 
Makkah, Masjidu-n*N"abi or the Prophet’s Mosque at abMadlnah, and 
al-MaBjidti-X Aqsa at Jernsalem. Of nicvHqnes connoebed witVi tho history of 
Mubftwamad and his religion may aUiO bo cited, Masp'dn-i Khalf, Masjida-t- 
Taqwi, MaBjidn-Bh-ghajarah, and Maspdu-1-Kab»h. These will bo mentioned 
in their proper plaoos. 

Her© 0 adds; th© planets are also seven; the principal joints are seven| 
prayers are of seven kinds; tho‘circnmambulations (of the Sa%ab), the 
runnings (between and al-MarwahJ and tne pebbles (thrown at the 

three pillars at MinS) are each seven; lasting its incumbent, on reaching seven 
years of age; the the world ara seven; the principles in arrang¬ 

ing oases of inheritance with fixed shares are seven (See Sir W. Joneses 
Wolfits, Vol. nr. p. 639), Regarding th© mystic number seven see Elworthy, 
p/406. 



I^Eirtly answer later on, I reply that I Have gfoardod Against this in 
saying * the recognized sects ’ not ‘ the sects into which the Maslims 
are dividedf ajnd if the actual facts are in some inr-tances at' jU. 
variance with oar statements, this will be found to form the ex-, 
ception^ the truth being upon the whole as wo have represented.^ 

The Samaritans * are akin to the Jews; and the fact that they 
consider MtisS, 0 % Mm 6© peace, as tiieir prophet, proves it beyond 
doubt.® The quaternary division, on the oth^^'v handi is adtsidental 
^and without any design on my part; neverth^dess, examples arc 
not wanting to show that this ako resfcs on well-established 
authority; fpr instance, the sacred Books are ilour; * man m 
created of four (hiimours); ® J-he temperaments are four; the 
seasons are four;® the rivers are four;’? the corners of the 43* 


1 d for this; The worshippers of idpl t in as-Sind are not of the ph immaK 
or those under protection of Islam j it is on this account that they are 
exempted from the poll-tax. The Majm^ however, are accounted as of the 
Hhimmah ; for ‘Umar ordered them to be treated in the same way as the 
People of the Book (the Jews and Ohristians.) The fact that we call the 
followers of one and the same (X)de of doctrines by two nnmes^ one of praise and 
one of blame, does not arise from a love of enlogiaing or reviling on our part; 
our object is merely to show what others think of any sect and by what namos 
they call them. Whoever therefore looks into this book must keep his wits 
about him and ponder well what he reads in order to find out our real object j 
otherwise ho will hold our book in contempt and will, niorcovor, blame u». 

8 As-SImirah; B’H., HI. 197; ash-J^sin^astam, p. 170. 

8 C adds here: It is generally said of Abu Banifah that he did not engage 
in theological disonssious j this is also what I have noticed in the most dis¬ 
tinguished doctors in this ago, as Abu Bakr al‘Ja??a?, Abu Bakr ibnnd Padhl, 
al-lsraaTli, a 9 *§a‘wani and aldAqdL I once heard Abu-1 Busain al-Qazwini 
say that no doubt Abu I,fani!ab was of the Afarjt’ah; whereas most of those 
of his followers who claim to be students of theology are Mu^tazilah, This 
being so we did not consider it right to say that Abu Baalfah engaged in both 
Jurisprudenoe and theolqgyj the utmost wean say is that of his followers 
some Bttidied scholastic theology, while othlrs, students of theology, engaged 
in the study of praoticallaw. 

4 At-Taurafc (the Old Testament), al-lnjlj,; (fcho ISfew Testament), az-Zabur 
(the Book of Psalms) and al-Qur’an, 

6 The fqnr humours of the body ar 0 ,r~a?.l^afra* (the yolMw bile), aa-SAUda* 
(the black bile)y ad-Uam (blood) and al-Balgham (phlegm). 

0 Spring, summer, autumn and winter. / 

1 The four “rivers of paradise the Nile, thw Bupiu’ates,' Saibfo aUd 
Jaiban^Gen. ii 11 to lA. 



I ) fl* ^ ) 

KaVk flaafcapit m 

I is a mMlf square Ijsiitding; its torn rAns tf 

ar-Uuhnu-l Amad^ wliiob looks to tbo East and bolds tko Black at- 

Buhim4 *Jrdqit looking to tb© Horth; af-jBa&wa-|b«^dml, tjowaidatb^ Wsstf 
and ar-Bithnii-l Tamamj wbiob looks towards *tbe South* 

$ The lout sacred toonths at©,—-nZ-lfu^arrow, the first month of th© jear j 
the soronth month j and Qa*dah and B^jah^ the tw last 
months. 

€ adds her©: Ibrahim has also divided four birds into four parts, and placed ^ 
them on four mountains j the rivers, monnlains and battle-fields are each four; 
four touma are of paradise; the winds are four; the pillars of Islam next to 
faith ai#"fourj the ablution is in four meis^bers of the body; tb© number of 
witucBteCS tpiproVBa charge of adultery is four; a mlam sale is not lawful 
©s:<j©pt in four kin4f‘^t>f articles; a Muslim oaniiot marry of wi^es except 
four; the gardens of th© world are four; the talcllrs in the burial servico are 
f||ur 5 the rightly guided jQialifahs ore four; and four things upon four classes 
,00 of biudiug nature*— 

f To show ^hraham how the dead are to bo revived at the rosurreotion, God 
ewdered him to take four birds, cut them to pieces and pul a part of them on 
four separate mountains j then to call thorn by name, when they will rise, 
whole and sound, and go to him. Qur’an, IJ. 262, Sale’s Koran, p. 82 and 
notes. Al‘Kashsh<^f> P> 178. The four birds are said to be the peacock, the 
cock, the ravbn and the pigeon j while the mountams aro located on the road 
from Makkali to at-Tan^im, near the wolle calliE^ az-^Zahir, two on each side 
of the road (Voyages d’Ibn Bafcoutah, I. 387). 

The four rivers as already stated are,—the Nile, the Buphrates, SailjSu and 
Jaihaa* 'l^he four “ pro-eminent mountains,” -jibal, are,^Moant Sinai, 

the Lebanon, Ubud and al-,lttdL In page 187 of the text, however, 
Muhammad is reported to have said that four mountains aro of pai’stHse j bat 
iho names of thro© only are given,—tlhud, Majannah and Mount fiinah Abu 
Hurairah, again, is reported to have said that the best of all wountaius are,-— 
tlliud, ftl-Aph*ar and Watiqan, three mountains ^bebwcOu Makkah and 
ul-Madmah. The four battle-fields said to bo of paradise are,—Badr. Cliud, 
^LjQjaudaq afid llunainj these will b© notiood in another place. Th© four 
towns that are of paradise are,—Makkah, al-MadInah, Iliy i f Jei'iisalem ) «nd 
Dimaghq. This is as reported by Makhul {YSfiat,**!!!. 4M)i but Ka^bud 
Ahhar {MhMbu4 BMdn of Ibnu-1 Baqih, p. 100) ©ays they or© 

Itoa^q, Bait Jibrin and Dlrnfar. Maklml also natues four town© as bdbg of 
the towns pi hotl; they or©,—Antaqiyoh [Anti<#Jj at-Tu#Snah, a frontior- 
tnwn near al-Maif^i^ah [Mopsuestia]; tOonstantinople3^; and 

l^au*I*. Th© four winds are,—(th© easf wJhd), (thol west 

Wind), (the north wind), and (tluo ©out£ wind), The 

^^♦0 pillars or practical duties of Islam ar©, 1. 4l^jrfadn, fclm profetslon of 
in th© unity of God, and tb© mission of Muhammad. 2. 

84 A9-§atmi fasting. 4 fukdt, AltUii^Mng* Al-Wj, PB-. 




iha Nabitah,* ittic«reov6r, baa reflated tTiat be beard ^A\l-^Muff fiW ‘ 
^amus to him^Buy, ‘Thfe Qnr’an is composed of four porta 
one part oonoerumif ourselves; another, concerning our enemies; 
the third contaiiia stories and parables; and the fourth, laws ai^ 
regalaWorlB/ These, then, are undoubt^id precedents. 

ButATlO^I Of Mt AdWAL BXPERIEKCBS; 

Several men of learning and ministers of State have wt:tt;en eiu 
this subject, even though their writings, besides being imperfect, 
ore mostly, nay, all based on hearsay. On the other hand, T have 
myself visited everyone of the provinces, and ha^e brought even 
the least important matters, within my personal knowledge. I 
have not omitted, at the same time, to make investigation and 
inquiries, and to exercise the faculty of reason.In this way, the 
work has come to be composed of three elements ; firstly, what 1 
have personally seen, secondly,, what I have heard from trust¬ 
worthy persons, and thirdly, what I have found in books written 
on this and other subjects. I have been assiduous in froqueuHug 
all royal libraries without exception; have studied the writings 
of all the soots j have acquainted myself with the opinions of all 
peoples; have mixed with all sorts of ascetics and have every¬ 
where visited the assemblies of pubUo disooursers. Thus I 
succeeded in gathering the knowledge I desired in this science. 

I have acquired thirty-six names, by all of which I have lm©n 
oa>Ued and addressed; such as, Muqaddasi^ Fila8tln% Misrty Ma g hrihl^ 
fOi urdsHni^ Muqri" or teacher in Qur’arx-reading, Faqlh or 


grimage. The four members of which ivadhtV or partial ablution is performed 
are,—the face, the hand’ll the head, and the feet. The four gardens of the 
world have been mentioned already, see p. 60 1 * 17 of this translation. For 
the burial service which consists of four takbirs or AUdhu akbar repeated 
four times with some short prayers, see Hughes p. 45. The rightly-guided 
ghalifahfi are the four mmediate successors of Hubammad, namely, Abfi 
Bakr (I|43 Hj, ‘Umar (13.583 Hj, *iJiihman (2$-85 H) and VAl! (^-40 H). 

I The authorities for this tradition given in the tekt are,—‘Abd Bakr 
Ahmad b, Abdan; MnhaVmad b. liu'awiyah ah Ansar! ^ Ism&^il b. $ab!h! 
Snfy&n al-parSri j ‘ Abdn-l Mu’min; Zakariyyr, thetather 9 ! Tahya; abAsba^i 
fo Nabatah. ‘ ’ 

• The wor<f is uneertaiu; perhaps the best reading is that given above. In 
this case the word may be taken as synonymous w|ph Mualif^t for $Um in one 
of ita|%»Aideati0tt8thas the settee pf Ahe religion o|,Isl&m jt K pro. 

hable reading in JlS, B, has al«d the same meiyuf^ as 'JSfmd^, m it is a 
relarive adjective fiom ifagh'mdw. 

10 
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tlo^ior of tbe law, S^f i, Wali or holy mao, ^AhU or tl^wieo, SMiA 
01 * aficsefcic, Bayydh or pilgrim, Warf^q or stirihe, MujuUH or boolc- 
hitsdey, 2%tr or merohaot, ^iu^akhir or puhlio discoiirser, Imumf 
or crier of tho hour of prayor, Kh^fjh or preaotter*, 
gjanfc or'straogor, Bagkdddt, Sh&mi, Uanif^^ Mutu^nddib 

(a scholar Ihs care of an instructor), Kan (a lodger in the 
pre<i^jjOts%f an endowment), A (a student of law and 

theology), Muta^alUm or learner, FardHdht (doctor of the law of 
inheritance), Ust^dh or master, Danishfimand or sage, Shaikhs 
Ni^Ssiah (B> man of learning), Udldb (a courier), and 
messenger; and', that |S on account of the various countries in 
which I hare resided, and the many places that I have visited* 
Besides, I have had my share in all that commonly falls to the 
lot of travellers, with the exception of begging and the commis- 
Eidh of a grievous sin. I Have attended lectures in law and ethics *, 
practised asceticism and devotion; lectured, in rny turn, on law 
ind ethics ; preached from pulpits; cried the hour of prayer from 
minarets; officiated as Imam in 'tmsjids ; delivered public dis¬ 
courses in congregational mosques; frequented schools ; pronounced 
special prayers in assemblies; sj>oken in meetings; swallowed 
Iiansah ^ with the Sdfis, fharid^ with tbo monastics, and ^asiJah * 
with seamen. I was driven in the night from mosques; have 
wandered in solitudes and lost my way in the deserts ; was, for a 
tim^, earnestly bent on devotion ; and have, at other times, openly 
acquired ill-gotten wealth. I have associated with the devotees 
of the mountain of Lubnan ; ^ mixed with persons in authority 
for sotne time ; owned slaves ; and carried things on my head in 
baskets. I was very near drowning on several occasions, and 
have, a nhmber of limes, been plundered in predatory attacks on 


I See aat« p. 68 note 4 of this traTtalatipu. ,, 

% A mefia of crumbled bread, moistened with broth, and generally having 
«mall pieces of meat cut up in it. Cheaeiy’* notes to the Thirteenth 

Assembly, p. 883. 

& A sort hasty-pudding coasistiiig ol^Wheat4our moistened and stirred 
about with clarified bhtter, and cooked 5 it is also cointaonly made with ;boib 
ing water, flour, clarified butter, and honey, ( Pictionarios). 

* Mount bObanon holds a disiingoiahed position as the residence of devout 
and tfoly men. Forty of the (Lane ».v. Jda) on it at all tim^s, and 

It bfUl in this way com© to be considered as on© of tbo most venerable of 
^ of this translauon. 



our csamvan?, I hare been in the nervide of tnagietraie^ an# 
distinguished inenj 'bave conversed with kings and minkteris; 
kept company with vicious persons on the road, and sold goods in * 
market-plaocs* I have been confined in prison and Arrested as a 
spy; have witnessed' the fighting of ar-Rum in vessels of war 
and the striking of bells* in the nightj have boiin4^ok| fpr 
bire; paid for water by my songs; * travelled in lifc^ and^t 

\ '' ’V'“'■■’■"i,:. 

1 OHenial Obiiatiaiii lormet^y made use of ttla oblong pieces® djf 

wood striick with flexible rod®, to ftammon the oongregatign to divine eervioe^ 
They wwe not permitted to do this except in placet Where, Muslima were 
few. Now-a-day« the use of chifl-oh-bel1s i® ailowod, hat not without great 
reluctance. How ititbliiable the striking of gong®, or tlm ringing of bell®, is 
to the folfowora of the prophet, is amply illustrated by the event® of the year 
658 of the Hijrah (A.t). 1259), as narrated In the Annals of Abn-l-Fida’. 
The Mughdl had overrun the oountries of Islam, and sword and rapine 
followed in their track; the Ohristiams, however, esciaped unharmed, and 
believing them selves for the time in complete security, ventured to make use 
of the batefal gongs in the very heart of Damascus, Thia ^eatly incensed 
the Muslim inhabitants of the city, who saw in that a disposition to exult 
over their o wn misfortune® j accordingly on hearing that an army had marched 
from Egypt against the Mu^ul, they fell upon the ChrifitlfipB of DatnasouB, 
plundered their houses and demolished the magnificent Church 6f Mary* The 
Muslims of J^ilaj, in Central Armenia, found themselves, however, some" 
years bofore this, under the necessity of building a church in the citadel and 
striking the gongs in order to induce the Georgian® who were besieging the 
town to withdraw. See ah Kamil of Ibnud Athir under the year 623 H, 
(A,D. 1226). 

* The word ti-anslated by * songs* is imperfectly printed in the text. The . 
above reading was adopted with reference to an anecdote of a similar nature 
related in 1,^23. It refers to an incident in the life of an illus* 

trious singer of al-Madinah, Ma^bad by name, who himself tells the story in 
the following word®An Amir of al-Mija®, who was governor of the two 
Aacred cities at one and the same time, sent me a message to proceed to him 
to Makkah. I set out on my journey j and one day I happened to bo ahead of 
my serva^ and was hard pressed by both heat and thirst. I came at last to 
a tent in which was a negro and where some large jars of water were left to 
cooL Xacoosted the man and said,^ '^Friend, give me of thia water that I may 
drink.’ Ho said, No. ‘ Do thou gkkut me then to stay under the shelter of 
thy roof/or a while,’ said H© again Baid, 7 |SIF» Thu® repulsed I made 
i^y eatnel lie flowa tal&ng refuge in b©v shndtei^^eiied myself from the 
h^at. It tlien occurred to me to compose some new^musio to sing before the 
Amir on my arrival to him; and perhaps, thought I, in moving my tongue, my 
throat will also be wetted and my gufCertug® will be alleviated. So I began 
to sing in a low voice one of my old songs, when suddenly J found myself 



liOrBeback; 


walked tiiroiigli hot 


fttkd HHOTfS; 


in iho 


precinots of i^y«S noblemen, and l|f©d in 

midst of ignorant personfi in ibe weaver^* quarter.* How often 
hav^I fluooeeded to powei* and eminenoe! I ha’ire beeii the objeot 
of murderous plots more than onoe f htf# made ib© Jiilgntna#^ 
and lived in religious retirement; baire'^engaged in Holy War and 
taken my post on the enemy’s frontier ; have drnnlc of at 

tbe’public drinking place ® in Makkab ; have eaten of bread and 
I>ea8© in times of distress; ♦ and of the food provided by the 


■ ' ,i:' ' 

carried by the negro and taken to his tent. He then said, ‘Father and mother 
will 1 give away for thee, wilt thou have^^aome barley meal with this cool 
water?’ I «aid, ‘Thou hast already refused me less than this* and surely a 
dr» tight of water will sufBoe me»* Thereapon he gave me to drink till I was 
t/«|5Ut© satisfied. My servant arrived* X stayed with the negro till the evening 
then thought of continuing my journey. On leaving he said to me, 
0 thou dearer to me than father and mother* the heat is excessive and 1 ana 
j^raid there will happen to thee the like of what has already happened; 
permit me, then, to go witli thee carrying a water-skin on my neck, so as 
to give thee to drink whenever thou art thirsty, and for each cup thou wilt 
plcaae sing me a song. I replied, so be U; and by God! he never left me 
till 1 readied the station; and he used to give me water to drink and 1 used 
to sing him songs, all the way along. 

1 Weavers are proverbially notorious for lack of intelligence, although they 
are not as bad in this respect as soihe other gentry, Al-JTahicIji has given hie 
opinion that the intelligences of a hundred schoolmasters would make the in- 
♦dligenoe of one woman j the intelligences of a hundred women make that of 
a weaver; the intelligences of a hundred weavers make that of a eunuch, 
while a hundred of these make the intelligenoe of one boy. A more chari¬ 
table author says that the intelligenoes of two matrons make that of a single 
man j that the intelligenoes of four eunudia make that of one woman; that 
the intelligenoes of forty weavei's make that of a eunuch and that the intelli- 
gences of forty schoolmasters make that of a weaver. 

8 Xhe meal of wheat, barley or vetches pounded small and fried; mwi^ 
also means ‘ wine.’ 

8 •ybo tribe of Quraish both in the Jahili^yah and Islam fomished the 
pilgrims with water from t^p- yrjdl of 2amsam; but as ike wpiifer of this welt 
is heavy to the taste, they were wont to t 4 nrow into it quantities 

of Vidsins and dates to give it flavour. This is what is called 8niyutu4 g 
at the time of thd prophet Ihe duty of giving the pilgrims water *to drink 
had devolved upon al-.^ Abbss, the uncle of the prophet, and it long remained 
a special prerogative ojf his family, 8ee al-Azmi^a Hwkmj of Ma&kah, p, 70. 

% The text has which in a marginal note in B is said to be yrong. 

M© sMisfaptory word could be found to replace it j translated *in 

times pi distress/ does not seem to be inapprofuiato here. 
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hospitality of Ibrlhfm, tho PHAimI (of God);» and of of 

th® wUd, fjcdmo^ of ‘Astmlan* I bavo been invosioA 
dresses by soveiM^gn *!fci!QgS; and i4ch hay® they ' 

eoofor»«4 we. 1 ^to suffered nakedness mad d^otitotioxi 
many liwefl. 1 Im with dialbingaishmd 

men; have been reproved** by persons of noble rank ; was offered 
the administration of religions endowments ; have humbled myself 
before adversaries; was charged with heresies and accused of 
covetousness; was appointed a tostee by and Qi^hls; 

made executor to wills and been appointed a guardian; have had 
good experience of out-pu 3 |MiS ; have m&en plen% o| the mancenvres 
of sharpers ; have been pursued by the most ignoble; opposed by 
the envious; and slandered to the authorities. I have also visited 
the baths of Xabariyyah and the fortresses of ancient Persia ; and 
have seen the Day of the Fountain and the h east of Barbarah,^ 
as well as the well of Budha‘ah^iand the mansion of ya‘qub ® and 
his villages. 

J It is said that Abraham was the first to keep an open houso for gnests 3 
hence, he is called by the title of Abu*^h»pMfdny or Father of Gnasts. At 
the time of al-Muqaddasi, a free table was still kept in Hebron for the poor 
and needy, and it was believed to have been provided by the munificence of 
the patriarch. Abraham is seldom spokgn of without being styled KhalUu- 
Udh, thw Friend of God j or simply, al-Khalil. as in the text. 

* l^itu» Sycomorus, A large tree allied to the common fig. gee Mufraddi 
Jbfii’l Bailor (Sontheimer), I. 256. 

B The Feast of St. Barbara in Syria, which is kept in the rainy season. 
See page 183 of the text, 

^ The well of Budha'ah is in the Na41lil or palm plantations, outside the 
BSbu-sh-Shami or.north*western gate of al-Madinah on the right of the toad 
leading to tJhud (Burton’s Pilgrimage^ II. 220 n). In Wifstenfeld’s Oeechichte 
dvr Stadt Medina, p. 148, the water of this well is described as always fresh 
and clear, notwithstanding that quantities of rubbish and old rags were at 
all times thrown into it 5 the well is now greatly in ruins. Of this, 
as almost of all the wells in al*laadinah, the historians say that the prophet 
by spitting into it caused the water, which was before salt, to become sWeet 
and gave it besides a healing quality. In bis time the sick were, by his 
advice, washed in its waters and were invariably curod qf their ailments oh 
the third day.^ fii’r-Budha^ah is said ^ be six oubiti,|n diameter. 

& Yaqlit (III, 220) any* that according to the b«i^ aoconnta the residence 
of Jacob was at Sailfai [Silo, ShilofaX a Tillage e^at four hoars eonth of 
Nfibaliss [Neapolis, the Sheohem hif the QW Tostamerrt ]. He also mentions a 
town near Ratiiyia [Penes.] betiram ©smaecns and tibe ooaet, as haTing boen 
according to some the residence of dacoh, at the Urn? he Imit Joseph and by 
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Experiences of lAis kind are Inatiy; bnt the nntolm I haye 
meiitioned will suffice to show any person reading iny hodk* that I 
hay^ not written it haphazard, nor arranged it without definite 
method; and thus, he may set it above othei'S in estimation, 
because ol the wide difference that exists between one who has 
personally experienced all these things, and one that has written 
hi^ hook at his ease, and based it on the reports of others. I have 
spent more than ten thousand dirhams in my travels j and have 
exposed myself, besides, to many short-comings in the perform* 
ance of my religious duties* I have taken advantage of every 
license permitted by any of the sects ; thus, I have rubbed over 
Hhe feet; ^ have said my px*ayei:*s with mudhdmmatdni have 
departed from Miua before the going down of the sun ; ®-have 


eoTieequeTsce cidled Baitu-l A^%m, or the Abode of Sorrows} but this is not in 
aorord with the iiavrative in Gen, xxxvii, and Bomo have,surmised it to be 
the place where Jacol> wrcBlled with the angel. The Crusaders built herO ft 
fortress which was linally reduced by Salohu-d-Dm in the year 576 of the 
Hijrah (A.D. 1179), Rgo aUKamil of Ibnud Aihir under the year 675, as also 
Abulfeda? Annalea, IV, 39 and note 32 at the end of the volnmo, ■'. * 

Jo addition to the text, C has here the following : as well as the Mihrajan, 
the Sadhah. the Nairiiz and its wonders in ‘A.dan, and the Feast of Mat 
Sarjah. 

The Mihrjun, the Sadhah and the Hainlz are three Persian festivals of 
importance, colebrated, the first on the 16th of^Mihr-MXh at the 
autumnal equinox, the second on the night of the IQth of BahmkU-Mah; 
when many fires were lighted, and the third on the Ist of Farwardtn^Mah at 
the vernal equinox. See AhBiruni’s Chronology (Sachan), pp. 207, 213 and 
190. Mar Sarjab appo,ar8 to be St. Snrgius, celebrated by the Fa&tern and 
Western Churches on 7tli October. Sejgius, a B^pman officer, suffered 
martyrdom under Maxirnian at llu§3fah in Syria. So famous was lie th?* 
Syria and Christian Arabia that Choeroea II. built a Church in his nam© ftt 
the capital of his empire, for he fancied that the saiat h;^d not a smail share 
ill his restoration. 

1 This Is the practice of the Sli >*ah in ihoir abkiiSoui the Sunnis wa^ih 
their feet. page 67 note 2 of this trauslatlou. 

ft After reciting the Mtihah, twi., the first chapter the QufIn, the 
Worshipper who 10 saying his prayers fiaa ropaat as many (Raptors of tho 
Sacred Book as h© may wish j but ho shmdd at least, recite on? long or thrcf 
abort vema. When on a journey, however, he may recite cven\ single short 
Vers©, though it should ooniain but one word, aS the one-worded vers© men.* 
ildpyd in the text. It is verse 64 of ok of the Qur’an, in d©8cri.p|ion of 
'IParailisO'and m©an«^ Vrdsws with dark^greep feljag©/ .So© 

I fie© pag©60 note I of this transktion. ^ ‘ 
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p«rfoTOed ilie obliga^iory pmydk*s on horaabaok* aii^d wiib 
polltttion on my gamentsj ? and with tb© oimsaioti of thei tofrf^ 
in the ruM^ and in the sujud,^ and with the pirntraiicm® of 
forgetfulness* before the salntation. I have joined prAyetn 
together;® and have curtailed my devotions,® even .when 
not travelling, Bnt I nhver acted differently to what the 
leading doctors have taught; nor have I ever deferred a prayer^ 

'll Bee page 67 note 6 of this translation. 

® The worshipper mmt purify his garments and hie bodyi for prayer, as 
well as the ground whereon he prays. It is sinful to neglect this, although the 
prayer is still correct. There are s^e, however, who do not consider this 
to be a necessary adjunct to prayer, as they look upon it as a sunnah, the non* 
obsorvaned of which does not constitute a sin; while others, again, make it an 
essential part of prayer, withoat which it is rendered null and void^ 

6 See page 63 note 6 of this translation. 

* When a person through forgetfulness performs less or more than the 
requisite number of Rak^ata in prayer, he must as a penance go througli two 
prostrations called ‘the prostrations of forgetfulness,’ (Hughes, p 656). The 
prophet performed these two prostrations sometimes before, sometimes after 
the dalam with which every prayer finishes# Abu l^ianifah has therefore 
decided that they aro to bo performed before the Saldm in every case; while 
ash^Shafi*! holds quite the contntry view. 

® Prayers must be said at the stated times; it is permissible, however, on 
A' jpurney, in sickness or when it is raining, i o put oif a prayer and say it 
together with the following prayers. But as ahM nqaddasi tells us a little 
farther that he never deferred a prayer beyond its regular time, what he 
intends by Joining prayers together^ must therefore bo the saying of one 
Jjiayer at the latest time it is possible to say it and the saying of the one 
following at the beginning of the stated time for it. This is not really 
joining of two prayers^ as each prayer is said in its Regular time? it is 
joining in /cm only, hence called A traveller has the option to say 

two pv&yers together, whether by deferring one or anticipating it, 

® Travellors are bound to shorten their prayers by performing two pros¬ 
trations only instead of four. However this is not the kind of qa^r, or 
shortening, that is meant here, as this is admissible only in travelling, while 
our author says that he did so not on a Journey, The qa^r her© intended, 
therefore, is that shortening in prayer which consists in omitting the pros* 
trafcions and indexions of the body and substituting the /wa’ or making of 
signs, admissible even when not on a journey if one is infmr : 

of m is sufficient in such a ease to i^y one’s prayers sitting 

throughout. 

1 As alrea^ aaid ptnyers mtwt be said at tW ,ll»atea times. QonemJIy 
BpeakiSg th«4Te periods of prayer are,—SbUto-Z itoir, from dawn to souiisa j 
when tlie sun bas begun to deeUai; ;;yo«to-i Ur, ittidway 
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io a latei* time than that appointed. It has been a. custom with 
me in mf mrly iraveU^ when passing on the high-road by any 
town lying at m distance of ten leagues or less from me, to leave 
tk/caravaUf aiid hasten towm^ it» with the object of seeing it,^ 
I have even hired sometimes a party of men to accompany me j 
and travelled by night in order to be able tp nejoin my com¬ 
panions in time—at a cost to me of much money and labour, 

46. ' Places about which accounts biffee. 

There are in the territory of Islam certain places and shrini^ 
that do not rea,^Jy exist, or have doubtful situations. ‘ It became 
neoessary, therefore, to describe them in a separate chapter, as the 
trnth is far from being established in their case. They shall ^ 
left without remark, if ever mentioned in my account of the 
provinces. ■ ,,, 

In Kaaariin is a dome, in the direction of the liill, said by the 
JdagianH to be the middle of the world; * an annual feast is cele- 
in its honour. Outside Yanbu*, towards the sea, is a 
consecrated spot, said to be the tongue of the earth in giving 
utterance to the words, We come obedient to Thy command.” ® 
In al-Jashgh is a place where the chain of Da'hd, ^ which was 


between the noon and sunset prayers} ^alHU’UMafjhnb^ a few minutes after 
sunset i and Saldtn4 Ishu when the night has closed in. See Hughes, Diet, of 
Mam, p. 409 and Afifehlwfu-l Mafahthy 1. 132. 

i This sentence hnisbos in the text with the word translated ‘t«. my 

mrly travels,^ It is however out of place in the sentence and is not found 
in MB. C. 

* Of. Q4o. d’Ahoul/., i. 9 note 3. ^ Qur’an, XLI. 10. 

4 In the time of Abraham ordeal by fire was used to determine guilt or 
inuooenoe. It was performed by putting the hand into fiipe j the innooont 
asoaped unhurt, but the guilty was burned. The instrument of ordeal in the 
time of Moses was a stick, which remained quiet when a jiorftou was iimocenfe, 
but which rained blows upon the guilty. In the time of Solmiion the ordeal 
was the wind, which kept calm for the innocent, but which used to raise the 
guilty and hurl bim to the ground. Ordeal by water was in use in the time 
of I2hud Qarnain; the water congealed if on innoeent person sat on it, but 
remained fluid for the guilty. The ordeal in the time of David, as ^ explained 
in the text, was by a hanging chain which the innocent could nsaoh by stretch¬ 
ing out the hand, not so the guilty. NawMiru4 (^lyUbt, p. 12, 

This chain, according to Ibn ‘Abbas, was in oommUm with the Milky Way 
and the vault of heaven; its lower e.xtremity was near the ja%mentfbhll ^ 
David; it had the strength of iron and the hue of Are ; it wii; ornamented 
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used t<y furnish evidence of Irntli or falsehood, is supposed to have 
been. Some have said that the sepulchre of Adam is near the 
minaret of Masj|idii-1-Schai f; ^ others have said that it is in thS'^ 
vicinity of tlie tomb of Abraham ; ® and others again that it is in 
al-Hind. It has also been said that the grave of Adam lies in the 
Wilderness a man in iliy& alleges to have seen in a dream 

,^[mt it Was at the baci of Mount !2iaita [Olivet], Those who rely 
on the Bible assert that the sepnlch^re of Da’hd * is in Bihyann 
iZionJ. Soxne have said that the cities of T^ot were between 
Klrmiln and EburasSn, The fire of Abrah"4m is supposed by 
acme to have b<J©u *it Jarma<i> monad 

wiih gems and atudded with, fine pearls j it had, moreover, maUjr other 
i|tisditifi«. <»'l'hia ohaia oontinaed to bo tlie inistrn.meat of ordeal at the time of 
li.irid, till it wa«'ftti:aH 3 r taken up to heaven, in oonBoqueuoe of the appearance 
of fraud aud depeption apiung men. Tho story runa that a man, about to 
make a long jodiftiLey, entrasted another .vibh a valuable jeweL On returning 
home he demanded reatitntion of the jewel, bat tho man repudiated it al* 
together. They then agreed to appeal to the deeiflioa jif the chain : but as 
the man who had the jewel knew that it was not iirtls power to reach the 
chain he betook himself to tho following sabterfuge. He made a hollow in 
his staff placing the jewel in this hollow, and Cumo to the chain leaning upon 
the staff. IHie riglitfal owner of the jewel, it is needless to say, easily 
reached the chainj but tho other, too, was not loss successful; for handing 
the stick which contained the jewel to th^e man, he requested him to hold it 
while he wafi> ongasted in proving hie innocence ; and with the words “ the 
je#6l has returned to its ow^ner, ” he stretched his hand and caught hold of 
tho chain. The people greatly wondered at this, and on the morrow the chain 
was no longer to be seen, 

I A mosque at Mini, three miles from Makkah, where according to ^me 
Adam lies. Bee Burton’s 111.1^49. 

* A Jewish trad*tiorf represeii^s ^kdam as btiried in Hebron with the 
patriarchs,* a Christian tradition thidies Mount Calvary his resting-place. 
'Bee Burton’s Pilgrimage, III. 198 and note J. 

* Havid’s tomb is supposed to be on Mount Zion, immediately above, and to 
the east ^'thoipool now oaMe^ Birkatu-s^BuUd'^', up tho vale of Hinnom, in the 
Upper City. It is in a large and irregular mass of building now occupied by 
the Muslims and called an^NeM JOd’wd. Bee Simfc||’S Diciiom^ of (3rmh and 
Uowan Geography, 8irt, Jernseblem, 11, 29a, 

* Jarrnaq is the name of a village in the dese^ between Kirihla and 

Jljl^ur&sin, where are said to be some black hills supposed to be iiStMMt of ' 
the fire of Abraham^ In this desert there ore besides, small black skmes 
covering a distance of about four/arsaM^j and also atones having the .shapes . 
of almbndSi len^ls and beans, as well as Ifiguree of men. 

p. 499). the existence in this place of these s|jj.bBtaT«ses, has led to the 

n' ' ' 
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situated in al-Qjiari ^ is the tomb of N^l? [Noab].® The tomb 
of ‘All is in the mihr&h (Sanctuary) of tbe principal mosque of 
afeKufali; others ssy that it is near the leaning tower,^ ^ome 
said that the tomb of Fatimah is in the Hnjrah, or chamber, 
i||bere the' prophet is buried ; * others say that it is in al-JBaqV,^ 


supposition that the five cities of tbe people of Lot were situated in this 
desertj as well as the firo of Abraham, l^’or tbe latter story, narrated in the 
XXist chapter of tbe Qnr^aiij see Huf^hes* Dictionary of Islam, p. 4. ’ 

ComiccTjitators of the Qar’Tiu place the sct.no of these ocourroiioCs in 
KiS|h§, in al-Jraq,»' 

1 Al-Ohan. in its dual foiun, is tho of two tall bnildinj/s, outside the 

town of a]-Kuf4h, said to have been built by Abu Qiibus an*I^u‘mau ibnu-1 
Alandbir, the Iasi King of al-IJirah (about 680-602 A.D.), oV’er tine graves of 
t vf'o bo(ui cotrqjanions whom he bad put to death in a drunken fit. At the 
tlrju<^ of al Muqaddasl one (d" the two Gharis was already iurnins. The name 
,»hobhee 'smeared '.vitb blood/ and the reason of these sepulchral monuments 
having bweu so called is said to be that an-Nn‘maa used on certain days in 
alten'.ato years to snorifloo to his two friends the (irst person ho saw, ameanng 
their tombs with the blood of iho victim. Tho story has its origin in tiio 
humaii sucrilloos which tho pagan Arabs offered to thogoddt>ss Bee 

i^yalVs Anncrt Arahian Poetry, p. xxrv et eeq. See also Yaqut. III. 792. 

2 Son Voyii(/4^s d'Ibn BotoiUah, tome I, p. 416. Another account places tbe 
tomb of Noah in Dair Ahf(n, ‘the monastery of Our Father,’ between JazTrat- 
Iba‘Umar and the village of Thamanm (the Eighty), in Mesopotamia. In 
this mopustery is a large vaulted ohautbor low upon the ground, and evidently 
of great authpiity, where a large grav^‘ ir found hewn in the roolts «®id «aid to 
bo the grave of Noah. Bee Yuqut, TL 640 and D’lferbelot,'lH. 69. 

8 Tho leaning tower outside aUKufah is tbe Qhan already described} this 
may be gathered from tho explanation given in Ynqut fill, 790) of the word 
iirhfUy a portion of a wall elongated in form towsirds tho sky and mclmiat;. 
For a deeoriptiou of tho tomb of *Ali see D^Herbelot, L 185 and Voynyvs d'Tbn 
Batoxitahi 1. p. 416 et seq. 

4 The pUuJo in which Aluljammad was buried is called al'.f:iujrah, or the 
Ch.'onber, from the circum'^tance of its having be^^n ‘A/ish Tbs room, On the 
death of the prophet sonic dispute arose m to the place of hie burial, but he 
WAS eventually buried in the chamber w'hore he died, on the ground that a 
prophet should be buried on the very spot of bin death. Much obscurity 
hangs over the Iasi restiug-piaoe of Fsfimab, the only one of his children 
who survived him, but she is generally supposed tt> bo buried in the place 
where her house jstood, and which is now iuoludcid in the Proplact’s Moiique, as 
AS the Ijfnjrah. Boo Pilgrimftye, U. SI 6 note 'f'. 

» I’he cemetery of al-Madmab, which is aWo oeiied Maq^4 ®argad, 
heoAUBe in former times ttio place was thickly yet with a species of Inrgoy 
thorny trdes called by the isume of 4j}^m-qu4. In this Cemetery a large 
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Oit>W(^e Marw,^ in fche direction of Saraklis, in a bnildinpj^ with m 
j^inall gt*ave> supposed to be the place wherein the head of Hrl* 
IHasain,* the son of deposited. In Farghanah, it is sup- 

posOd, is the tombof Ayyub [Job].‘On the summit of Mount SinS 
|Sinai] is an olive-tree, said to be tbe one that is ‘noitHer of the 
east nor of the fest j*® there is another on Mount ZaiiS [Oliret], 
of which the is said. Some have thought that fche roofe of 
MuaS is in Siarn^Sn; that the sea is the Lake of X»baristan [the 
Caspian] } that the village is Baiarwan; * and that the hoy was 
killed at fche village of QazarSn.® Borne say,^fchafc tiie Barrier of 
Gog and Magog ® stands on the other side of al-Andalus} others 
that it is the Pass of IQbazarS^, and that Gog and Magog are the 
Eliazars themselves. I Jraye heard Abh ‘All al*Hasan, son of 
Abu Bakr al-Banng’ say, ‘The tomb Joseph ^ was discovered 

namber of fche-.4#«b or companions of Hie Prophefc are baried. Sec a des¬ 
cription of al-Baqi‘ in Burton’s PilgHmage^ VoL II, Ch. ixii. 

I The printed text is at fault hero; for reads 

That. is a mistake for the words er^4/® 

is clearly shewn by what is said at p*]|(ge 833 of the text, where the supposed 
burial-place of al-Busain's iiead is pli^sed sit a disf anco of two farm-M^ from 
Marw, •“'See Burton’s Pilgri-mage^ IT. 3J3n. 

8 Qur’an, XXlV. ^ 6 . In this verse Ctocfs light; is said to be ‘as a niche in- 
which is a lamp, and the lamp is in a glass, the glass is as though it were a 
glittering star; it is lit from a blessed tree, an tdivo nmflic^r of the emi nor of 
the westf fche oil of which would wolhnigh give light thougli r,o ilr^%mdwyA 
it.' (Palirici^r*s Qur’an, II. 78) feat the tree is neither of fche east nor of 
the west is interpreted to moan that it grows neither in the eastern nor the 
western parts, but in fche midst of fche world, namely, in Syria, where the best 
olives grow {Wherry’s Commentary on fche Qur’an, HI. 199). Others think 
the meaning to be that fche tree grows neither in fche snu nor in fche shade, 
but in tt place where sun and shade alternately fall upon it. 

* This Bajarwan is situated in the district of Babu-l-Abwab [Darband], 
near §hirwan. Cf. Yaqafc (I. 454). There is another Bajarwun in Mesopotamia, 
see Textf p. 187. 

6 Bead the story of these events in Qur’an, XVIII. 59-81. The 
verse 621. The sea, 59, etc. The village, 76. The youth slain, 78. See also 
(Banking) 372, note 3. 

6 The story^'of Y&juj and l^ajjp and thej rampflirt wliich 2|iu-l Qarnain 
built against their irruptions is told in Qur’an, XVfll. 91-101. For a fuller 
account see Wherry’shotes on the same (Commen|jary, HI, 96 et seg.) 

* ’1 A local tradition places the tomb of Joseph'^ in the modern town of 
Kabulufl [Meapolis], commonly supposed to be Id^tioai with the Sichem or 



m Bb tyiotM to" be the grav^ of ooe of the 

,Pafmrciis. It not ontii a maji of fibairasaa eame and 
8^ that be was otdoroMn A dream to go to Baitu-I-MaqdLs and 
limoTiTioe the fact, that it knownftb be ilm grave of Joeapbf 
The governor ordered my father to leare for the place, whore 1 
accompanied him. Afwr digging for gome time the workmen 
came across the wood of the bier, which was fottnd to be in a 
de<;^yed state/ I still find that some of our old women possess 
fragments of the wood which they believe to possess the virtue of 
cuting optbalmia. 

A\ KFITOME for nOCTORS OF THE LAW, 

This chapter has been set for the special benefit of those who 
desire to ha^ve a knowledge of the metropolises of the 
and the districts into wliich thf^ several provinces are divided, and 
ha acquaiuted with the niii»>ber of the divisional capitals and their 
t^ns, but wlio either lack the necessary leisure to study all the 
particulars, or ha ve no occasion to copy the whole of onr account, 
and therefore want a small treatise easily caiTied on their travels 
and not difilculfc to commit to memory in its abridged form. I 
have often been asked to compose such a treatise and thus supply 
a desideratum. T have in consequence introduced this chapter 
before entering on the description of the empiio ; and have written 
it with conciseness, without prolixity and in an obscure language. 
If not properly understood, the text will make it perfectly clear. 

It should be understood that dn the folio wing account the 
capitals are represented as kings; the dlvisiouel capitals as 
chaml>erlain8 ; the towns as troops and the villages as foot soldiers. 
We have diiforent explanations of the meaning of ‘ metropolis.’ 
The doctors of law define it as * a tr>wu with a largo population, 
having courts of justice and a resident governor, and which meets 
public charges from its own reyenne, and is the centre of aiiiiiority 
of the surrounding country;’ such as JiTabulus and 

Zfisan, Lexicographers explain it as * that which stands as a 
pArtitiou between two regions ; ’ such as al-Bnf?rah ,ar*Eaqqah and 
ArrajSii. The common people apiply this word to * any large and 
important town ; ’ such as ar-Baiy^ uLMausjil and ar-Rainlah, I 
have, however, used the term ‘ metropolis ’ to designate ‘ tlic. city 
yvhere the supreme ruler of a country resides, where the State 

ShSohem of the Old Testatuent- Set Boiith’s XH^, of and Roma^ 

tl, 41S«. 



Depart men fcH hare tlieir qnartei*8/in the prOTnjcia4 goV0rT3oi*« 

weire their itivestH^ to whioh Ih© towns of the whole 

;provinqo'.are -i^ef^rredj'* iu'oh as- Dima|feq; al-'Qairawin and 
Bome ou tlie naetropoHses and c^jta}% ;o disti’icts baTO depen¬ 
dencies so large as to contain a number of towns ; stiOVas T^kbi- 
ristan of Balkji» the Bata'ili of Wasifc and the Zab of Jfrlqiyyab. 

The provinces as already stated are fourteen ; siac^ ^x^abian, *—tbo 
Feninsuia of the Arabs, ai-‘Trftq, Aqur, atb-Sham, Mi^r and ab 
Maghrib: and tight non^Arabian,—'q, ad-Dailano, ar- 
Bih^b, al-dibal, ShCiKistan, Paris, Kirxnan and as-Sind. Every 
province has necessarily several districts; each of»pj® districts, a 
capital; and every capital, o*. number of towns. But while the 
I'est of the provinces have but one metropolis severally, the 
Feninsuia, ahMa.^riq and abMaghrib have each two metropolises.^ 
The metropolis is the capital of its district; but ©very capital of a 
district is not a metropolis ; again, the names of the metropolises 
are the names of their districts also, with the exception of the 
first four, al-Mansui^h and the three last.* Wo shall begin from 
ablla^hriq and proceed through the other provinces to that of 
al-Maghrib. 

The metropolises are,—Samarqurnl, Iransbahr, Shahrastan, 
Ardabil, Hamadhan, al-Ahwaz, Shiraz, as-Sirajan,3 al-Mansurah, 
Zabid, Makkah, Baghdad, al-Mau^il, Dimasliq, al FusUt, al- 
Qairawan and Qiirtabah. I'he remaining capitals of districts ar© 
seventy-seven: Bunjikat,^ Numujkat,^ Balkh, Gbazxiiii,7 Bust, 

I Of the Peninsula, Makkah and Zabid; of al-Mashn’q, Samarqand in 
Transoxiana and Irnnsbalii- in KhnrasaTi; of al-Magbrib, al-Qairawan [Cyrono] 
on the African side and Qmtabah [Cordova] in al-Andalus. 

* Of the seventeen metropoIisoR nine bear similar names to the districts 
wherein they are situated; the eight which differ in name are Samarqand, 
franshahr,.. Shahrastan, Ardabil, al-Mansurah,# ahPusj^at, al-Qairawan and 
Qnrtnbah, the capitals respectively of the districts of a§-Sugbd, Kaisabur 
Jnrjan, A&arbaijati, as-Sind, Maqaduniyab, Ifriqiyah and al-Andaln«. 

* Aa-SIrajan or as-8irjan. 

♦ The remaining district capitals are sixty^eevon, nH soventy*seven; the 
list contains however sixty-two names only. Th^ five capitals oniitted ’here 
are AMxsikak Asbijab or lijbljab, and BinkaJI, in Transoxiana, and Snbfir 
find al-Aljsa’ in the PeUmenla of the Arabs. 

*» The name is also written BunjikajiJj Rud Bfmjikaili. '(Tf>tet p 277 ) 

• differently ^rritten NBwajka|i d Nnmikaa! bo »iJo are all the 
towns haring this termination, i Called also ^ lannah and Ghazni. 
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Karanj. Hat-Si, QSyiii, Ma.rw, al-Y'altudiyyaJi, ad-DSwistgiSti, Amnl 
]0<v6n, rtii; Bai4]^‘ah.‘ DabiJ, ar-Kaij, aLYaliwdiyjah, 
3|b<^isaMr, Ttistar, al-‘A&kar,^ ad-Daaraq^ Rama-harmu*, lA-ra- 
jaii, Sij'af, DaVabajird,® §j3,abrastan, Ii^taklK» Arda.^^ NamSsir, 
Baraiii, Jiraft, Batmajbnr,*^ QuzdaT*,^ Waihiiid,'^ Qaijuanj^ ai-* 
MtiJfcan, SVu^a', al-Ba^rabj al-Kufali/WSsit, HulwSn, Samarra, 
Ali;|id, ar*Raqqah, Balab, Tabariyyali, ar-Rajrilah, ^ugjjar, 

alrFat’ania, Bilbais, al-‘Abbasiyyali, lekandariyyab, XJswan, 
Ban|ab, Balarnij Tabari, Fas, SijilmaHab and Tarfanah.® 

Wo shall now roenUon ibc towns that suiTonnd the capitals, 
naming first tbl clianibrrlain and following up with the troops. 
Anything not understood may be searched for in the province 
whore it is found, 

AklisIkat. —yra,]>a dh ■ Ranjad, Zaraican, JQiairalani, "Wasbab" 
ITsibtiqan Zondaramisb./^ Ilskand,’^ t3^b, Quba, Biriiik, 
argliiniB, Hishtari., Bab,^^ Jarak, Tnbakar, Owal, Dakai^- 

Icard, Nauqad,^^ Miiakan, Bikari, A^bfehikban (?,),^» Jidgliil, 
Bbawadan. Jffljiijandah. Ishijab/^’—Kltauralu gb . Jantshala^bd, 
U^ibanlkat,^'^ Banib, Bbawagbar, Saurau, Turs,r Zarakb^^^ 
jJJiaglibijan, Barukat, Barukh, Yfikankntli, Adbakhkat, 

Dib-NOjikal,*^ X^^raz,, Bahnvi, Jikil, Barsakban or Barsukbau, 

1 T])(j iexi Jia« iHCorrecily Mnraghali here- Bard^a^ab is tho capital of 
ar'Kaji (Tti.rf, p. 374), Mara^hah a town in Armimyyah. 

* A»kar Mukranj. Coiunumly wndiea Darabaji^J^r I>tr?51>|ird, 

* Tho capital of Kirmap if< kIro called Barda^xr,^:a coniraotion of Beh 
Arda^u-, ILh aucif^ot Persian name was Guwa£kb*> ataoiclzed into 

See Geo d’ JbmUj, tl. 103 and n 5- 

^ It isalbc- T' neuzi'tT in the text. ^ Al^o wniknn QH:';.dar. 

1 VariouRly called WaUnnd, Waihond, Wihind and Wfhand 
^ Probably a corrnption of farcialah, 

® in the description of al Aia^riq it ie called BaPhabuhtfh,, 

Also called Zaraiidarainigh, iTcint^ p. 2§2.) O Arabioizod form of 0Kg’and, 
153 Bab Alksikak 

18 Probably Bra-fdit. Ibn (p- tirast. 

H Commonly Kaqad. ^ 

16 l^heword is tmeartain. Written in t/u© test. 

.1*5 Isbijab or Asbijab, ll Also caliod Arsvibanikalji. ^ 

IB Turir Zaralk the name of a town; Zaralil alone that of a villa^^e in 
the same district. 

1® C3alkHi dkeWiiKi:' EaHs,i and BalSk, 

'''■''81 Also called Buhlft p 


Also oaBed Dih or Dah-Nw|ikaili- 
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Ullogh, JamukRl, Kul, Su$, Tak&.bka|if 

tabati, Siuj, Abaligii, Madankai^, Barsiyaa, Balgb, JiJqtrkiftik 
TagS, ¥itkaKg^, EawSajan?, Katak, Dil Awas, 

•Tarkard; BinkaV—Nukka^, tTiiianjaka%, i^aj&ka&, Pa?aaka0/ 
Kbara§Iikatik» QJiarJand, (|kaanaj, Wai duk, Kabaraah, 

Naraadwanak, Niijakafc, Qiazak, ABu^kaidi,*’ Biigkat, Barkfkgfe/ 
KbStankafe, JigbukaQL, Faraakad, Kadak. Nakal'ak, Tail tlsh, 40. 
Qlmzkaidj Zarankatb, Darwii, FaradkfAk*, Ajakb* Of the 
depeiideticies of Bioka^ is IlSq; tbe capital of whicb is Tuuka^, 
with the towns of Sh^wakath, Banal^adl, Naka^, Balayan, 
Arbilakbi Namiidhalagh. Khumi-ak, Sikath, Kuhsfto,^ Adalika-^, 
IQias, Stiujaka'^, Gharjand,^Sam-Sirak, Biska^. Bimjikatb,— 
Arsubanijca^, Kurdakath, Ghazaq, SabSt, Zamin, Dizak,'^' 
Nujaka^, Dizah,^ IflbaraqaTiah, Kbi^t, Qatawan,® Marsamandah, 
Nnmujakath,—Baikand,^^ at-Tawawls, Zandanah, Bamijkatb, 
Khadimankan, ‘Urwau,^^ Bakhsun.^^ Sika^, Aiyamithan,^® 
Warakhi^bri,^* Zarmitban, KarnajlvaBi, pHgharsin,**> Kashaf gh an^ 
Nawhlak, Warkf, The dependeu'cy of Ki§h contains the towns 
of bTaaqad-QuraiKb? Sunaj and Aaklfa g han. Nasaf,^® another 
dependency, has the towns c>f Kasbah, Bazdah and Sirakath. 
Samarqand,—Banjika^tb, Warag.hsfvr,^7 Ab^^ar, Ku^bani,^'^ Ishti- 
kb:in, Dabusiyah, Karminiyah, Rabinjan,Qatawanah. 

On the Jaihiin are the teriifcory of Khntial; tho chief city is 
Hulbuk, aod the towns arc Maraud, Andijaragb^ Halaward, 
Lawakaud, Karbank, Tamliy^i, Iskatidarah, Muiik, Favgbar and 
Bank. The towns of Tii.ini^, Kalif, Zamm, Nawidab, Ainul and 

^ t>r Sljfdjl. 

, 8 Also called Walasakfui. Tho Persian g is generally written or j in 
Arabic, rnnAj k ; hence tho name of this town is more commonly written 
BaUsdgtva, 

8 Evidently Shift the Salt Spring. ^ JamuzaB or Jahu»;Rn. 

8 Probably Imdhu'^r * Jioh-i-8lm, the Mountain or Mill of Silver, 

1 Or -I^izak. ^ The name of this town is QatawfmTHzfdi, incorrectly 
split here into two separate names. (See Tcfrt, p. 2165.) 

® See the above note. Or BIkand. H Probably Ohurdan. 

18 Also OiilJeiii IS Also called Rysmitban, 

1* Also called Banikb|ha. IS Probably Fa|fkdiisin. 

1® Also called n Or lla’au-bWslrRitli- 

Ifl TMo name is also written abKusbSniyah, 

11* Or Kabinjan. 
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Fambr.i The distit^ct of wlijeh contains the towns 

of/©arazanj!, Basand, Sankardah, Bahto, Zinur, Eikda^t,^ 
§Jldnanji5awadi)^Sn, Aii^ Dastajird^ and Haiiban. ICtuwS^ 
riam ; ^ its capital on the Haital side ie Kat,^ and the towns are 
ShardarniiB, Wayakhan, Ar ^h akhlwah, Naukafdgdi,T Kavdar,*'. 
Mas&dakhqan,^ Jaghirak, Sadur, Zardukk, Qaryat-Baratakin and 
Madkaminiyyab. The capital of JEkuwaiizm on the side of 
KJtiiraBari is al-Jtirjaniyyah, and the towns are KanznwSr, 
Zatnakh^har, RftKawand, Zarmand,*® Daskafckan-Sbas, 5h.«§h’* 
Madamithan,^^ Elnwah, Kardaraukhas, Hazaf-asf,^* 
Ji|arwarid,^'^ 8alifar, Parasah, Jaz, Darghan and Jit, 

Balkk,—yshfiirqaiid* Salim, Kavkud^ Jakd® ACa dh r, Barwaz. 
The dependency of TuJiJiaristan contains the towns of Walwalijiat- 
T^laqand'’' Kiulm, Qharbank, Siminjan, Iskalkand, Rubd*^ 

60. '4^ ITlyf, or ike upper, Bagh^an as-Sufla or the lower, Asklmi^it, 
RSwari, Srhan, Andarabn,nd Sarae-‘Asirn. The territory of al- 
feamiyan ;iis towns; Basgkkrfand, Saqawand,*^ Lakhrah, Badhakii- 
ighan, Banjahir,^^ Jarbayah,** Barwati.®^^ —Kardis,®* 

Sakawand, Kawah, Bardan, Damrakht, Haslj«h*Barah,®^^ Farmul, 
Sarhun, La-jra, Kiiuwa^i-Ginrab,^7 Zawak, Ivawil, Kabul, 
Lainghan, Budan,®^ Lahukar. It has the dependency of Waligh- 

i Farabr or Flrabr. ^ Rvkh^ntly Raj Vaihi, the Sandy Dewrfc. 

S Not meritioned aj^ain by our author. .^Al-Ist,akhvi places it betweeu 
J^umaii and Wasbjird, at odp (l«y’» joiirm'y frmn each. 

This is the Wd khj ird of al-J^takhri aud ]bn !.Ianqal. Bastajird is erj. 
dently am error for Wilslijird. 

Khnw»n%ni or Kh nwaraam. It isj, ho\v<ivor, tnore genC'rMaly writteu 
Khwlraatn. ® ^)r Kailj,. 1 Also called j!^aukabug;h* i^h® letters 

/ and h being interchangeable. ^ Kardar or Knrdar, 

^ Or Mazdakhkau. At page 2^1 of the text, thife' town its called 

Wazarmand and at page 341- Ozannand. Zannand is most probably error 
of the copyist. B Probably Madramlihan. 

1* Also called Haziir-asb. 'phe name is also 'vvrittejp Jikarband 

^ Also called ^Sliaburqnn and IT^biirqan. I& Karkti nr Kai’kiih. 

18 .Also called »la and 3£nh, n This town i« also called ajt*Tayar|an. 

IS Kub or En'b. , I® Also called Andarabah, Or Sakfiwj^nd. 

fit Also called ‘Askar Bnnjahir. 51® Or Ktirbayab. « 

S* Barwiin or Farwin (Parwan). The eatne as 0!j.ngnin. 

The name is also written Kardiz. Or l|a«.bgh*Biri. 

»1 AtpageSP6of the text it is called R^h mvmt without the addi|iQii of 

*8 Probably Buzan. 



tftti ; ^ towns : Afishin,* AsKda^dli,^ ^Jfastank, Siftlfl Sajkh'ti&i 
SiWah,, Btt><f,--Jalaqan,^ Ban, Qamali, Btiaad, Dawar, iSarwiSt- 
tip,5 Qaryfttu4i?«TaPz, Rakhad or iiakbwadi, Bakrgwa^,® Banja- 
way,^ 'J'Mqari. .^vZramnj,wain/* .fenbu^ 

Qarnip, B/iranwaiii, Kissab,''* Sinj^ , 

'Ja‘itn, Karwldt'kan, Nib, Auh&k,^h^ 

llaHn as-Safalqit,!* Ebiaisar, Astarbiyan, Marabfidh Its depiSB^ 
dencies are:—wbick coTvtains tbe towoB ot Kba^kard, 
Faljard,^'^ Kusfty and Karah ; with tl»e <owns oi' Dihts- 

tin/K^aua bait,Kafi, Bngbit, dSdJbtawS,i&^/^&br^^^^ Xilyun 
and Jabaln4-Fidbdtmh*/7 Bnsiaq, with the <#wns of Ba]mn,i* 
jKaif and Bagb ;4" Asfuzar* or Asfizir with the towns qf 
Kuwiisb^^b Knwirin, Kn^ak and Adraskar. The capital of the 
territory® of Qbarjistan is Absjiin ; it contains also the towns of 
*S.bnraniIn, Balikan and ARtabuiii AU Yahndiyyah,-—Anbar,*^ 

Barzbr, l^^irayab, Kalan, abdnrzawan.*^ Manv^-^Eliaraq, Hitmxiz- 
farrali, Sa.njan, Saosaqin, i^ahbah, Klrai^k?^® Sink:- 

'Abbadi, Dandinaqan. Its dependency is $larvv ar4lu®^>©o»^iin^ 
ing the towiis of Qafr Al^naf and Talaqan, Here is 
of Sarakhs. Qayin,—Tim, Khanst, Kbfir, Knri, X^^'hos,** ar-, 

Raqqah, Yimawid,^^’ Sana wo dh,^^ Xt^bas as-Sni^P or tiie Jower. 


J The word WaUahiuii is omitted in the l.ext. 

* Vprioueiy written Afnlxln, Ahahin and Bas^hin. 8 Ako called Afil/ijah, 

♦ The name h also written JahTdakan or JahalikTin. ® Or ^arwist^n. 

^ Written also Bakrawtidh. and, Bakrahadh. ‘ "1 Banjaway or Fanjaway. 

8 Also called rl uwain. ^ Also ifinnhiiq. Written ako Jijsah. 

n Or Aufah. 12 This MtUn is called Malia us-Safaiqat. bo diatingnitih 

it from Malta of in the clisbrict of Naistibur. 18 Or Farkard. 

1* Tho naine is also written KiighuiiabadJi. n* Or Ja dh awa. 

1^ Also callo^l Kalwun. 11 ‘Tho Mountain or Hill of Silver/ 

1'^ Ako called Babnah. The name of this town is Shuv, also 

written Baghehnr. 20 The wdrd is uncertain ; written in the text, 

21 Ako called Qa§ru-l-Amir. 2* The name is also written ahKurzuwan. 
*8 Ako called Jiranj. 2* Xabasod-'Unnub. 

28 Variously called Yunawid, Yunabid or Yunabidh., and Juntibid. , 

2« The place is not again mentioned by our author. Al4,^ta|cliri who ifi 
followedicby Ibn Rauqal, calk it Sanabridh. and describes it as a village at 
about a quarter of a farsaj^ from N uqau which forkns part of the city of 
Here m the shrine of ‘All er*Eidha, son of Mnsf al-JKa<Jhim. Ibn Rauqa 
adds that over this place rises a strong and impregnable fortress. 

21 ifahasu-fc-Tamr* 



^ Kbajan, Rliira^ni, . Its 

|i. emj^i>j^^TeiV X&s wTiich tas at-Tabaran,* far iia ;capital; of 
to^vns it bas aii*N<itq§T), ar-R&dakaa,^ ^aiiabid,® tTftturq&ti, 
Turiigl^badb; 3® Nasa; its towns, Isfinaqaii, aRiSannaqan,'^' 
'«^l*arawab.,® giiahmtanab; ® , mi 3® AMward:;''''‘:itg town,^, ''.Ifaba^ 
nab,^^ K-flfan. ; 

Ad^Damagbanj—Bistam, Mnghnn, Simnan, Zagfi^iab^ Biy4r. 
Sb abrastany—Abaskun, Alliain or Album, AsfcarabMlL^'^ 
ar^RiWt .1 Auawb §alua, Sariyah, Mllah, Mamatlr,^^ Bai j|, 

Han, Bud, MaT?ntjr, Kamiyab, Tamisah.^* BarwSU)—WalSmir, 
Sbakiraz, TAram or Tarim, KhaBi'rn. Its dependency, al-Jll; 
towns, Dulab, Bailaman, Siiabr, Kuhan-Ru(|b. Itil.—BulgJiar, 
J^amandar, ' Suwar, Ba^and, Qaishawa, al-Baidba\ gbamlij, 
Batanjar, 

|bi,r41ia‘ali,—Tadis or Tiflia, al-Qal'ab,’^ Ebunan, Shamkfxr. 
.?||ti55aii, Bardij, aab»BbaTnakbiyab, Sharwan or Sh irwan, Bakiih, 
Babud-Abwab,^^ al* Abkhaz, Qabalah, gbakki, 
1^^alkKkil•d, Tabia. DabTl,—Badlis, Arjish,’® Barkarj, 

Kbuw^aiy, Salarn^, Urmiyah,^® Dakharracian,*® Maragbah, Alu*, 
Maratul, 8anjaa‘%r Sinjan, Qtiliiinlfi. Ardabil,—Easbah, Tabriz 
or Tibiiz, tUbarwiu, aJ-Mayanij,^^ as-Saratv Wartban, Muqan,®* 
MimadJi, Barzand. 

Ar-Eaiy,—Quram, Awah, Sawah, Awab, Qazwin, Abhar, 
Zanjiiii, Sljalanbah, Waimah. HamadJaan,-—Asadawa dh , Tazar, 
Qarmasin,*® Sabah, Raman or Ramin, Wabab, vSirawand. It has 
several great dependencies, wiibout towns, s'.ch as, Nalia- 
w^and,** with the town of fiiidJirawar; K'araj*Abt-Dulaf, Svitb 

A Also called Turaiiklik. * Tlir name i« also wr%eti Saii^anar, 

* This Mttlin is known as Malin Kuwa^Hrss. 4 Alst' tiidlyd Tahamn, 

* A iso called Riiyakan. * Or Junawijllj. 

Also called larmaqan- ^ Or Afrawah. 

* Also writtori^Sharistauah 1'^ Or Maihanab. 11 Of Astarabadb. 

1* Milinal;ir or Mamtir, Also called Tamisab. Tamiflhab. 

16 QaPat I bn KandUtnan. 16 Oalkd also al-Mb simply, 

I*? The name is also written Akblab Also writteii 

19 Alsooaliod Uruniiyah. Also called Khafragah. 

*t Also called Miyanah. Or Muflik&u, 

IMl Also'fimwn as Karmiin'Shihan. 

S* Nahawand is also known «s Mah al-Ba^i'ah* 
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t^Tiotber Karaj ; Marj; Barujii^ ;* 
ad-Dinawar,® without towns; and S£ahrazdr..,.v«. • ii 
A^Tahildij^ahj-al-Madin^ Khalanj&n,^ ar-Rihat, Lfltdakin,*^ 
Sutnairam, Yazd, Nttyin,^ Niyastanah,® ArdistSn, Qa-shan. 

Aa*Sus» -al-Bi^an, Bashina, Bairut, Qaryatu-iNBam}, Ka^i^ah, 


Jundaisafoui’,-*^al-I)iz, ar-Riniash, Bayub^ Qidhibin, al-Lur. Ihavo 
)S66n no town W'hatever in the dii^Mcfc of Tnstar. Al-‘Askar,— 
Jubak, Zaidan, Su^ ttth-Th.alii|i.a' (Tuesday-Tnarkot), ^tthk-lhu- 
Qartum^ Al-AhwSz,—Nahr Tira, Juzdak, Birfh, Sviq al^ArbaW 62* 
(Wednofiday-markfct), Hisn Mahdi, Basiyftn, ^urab, Bandana,^ 
Dain aq, Khan^auq, Sanah,^^ Manaj^iru-f-SughrE Ad-Danraq,— 
Azam,^* Bakhsaba dh ^ abDiz, •Andabar, Azar, Jubfca, Miriqiyan, 

Mii athiySn. Rtoahurinuz,—Sanbil, Idhaj, Tiram, Bazank, Ladfe^ 
{4harwaK, Bafaj,^* Kuzuk. 

AiTajan,—Qdstan, Dariyan, Mahrubau,*^ Jannabah, Siniz, Baia- 
sabui*, Hinduwan. Slraf,—dni’,' Mimand, Naband, a^^Simakan^ 
Khabr, Kliawaristatq al-Qlmndijan, Knran, Samiran, Zirabadh. 
Kajiram, !Naband4)un or the lower, Sura,^* Ras Dai*®- 

bajird,—Tabastan or Tf^ibistan, al-Kurdiban, Kurm, Yazdakha- 
wasl,^^ Rtt«taqu-i;-RuHtaq, Burk, Azbarah, Sinan, Jiiwaim-Abi- 


^ Barujird is not again inontinned. Al-I^lakb*’^ places it on tho roaci. 
bt'twocn RSmin and Kuraj Abl-Dulaf, at a'distance of 14 famaMf^ from tlio 
former and 10 from tho latter. Ho desenbea it as a place of fertility and 
great natural abundance, of about half a fnrsaMl io length with a. lesser 
breadth. Its fruits are exported to al-Karaj and other plaeee •, it also pro- 
dnc5€>8 saffron. It was first raised to the rank of a town with a mimhar by/ 
Bamulah ibn ‘All, the minisic5r of the Abu Dulaf Family. 

5 A§-§aimarah is also (jailed MibrijSnqadhaq or Mihrijangadbaf. 

8 The same as M^h Al-Kafah. ^ Madinat Isfahan. 

6 Also called Khulanjan and Khan Lanjan. 

It is called abLurjan in al I?J;a^ri, who describes as the chief fown of 
as-Sardan, one of the rustaqs of the district of Istakhr, in Fttris. 

'I Not again mentioned. Ablgtakhru who calls it Na’in, describes it as a 
town, in Yazd, one of the rusiaqs of the district of l?jtakhr, in Faris. It is at 
»i distance of 46/amMs from I§ifahan, on the outskirts of the desert, and 
posaeaaes the only mine of silver throughout Faris, 

^ Yaqut, who calls it Niyastar, describes it as a fortress between Qaabait 
and Qmnm. gee Mn*jamu4-Buldau, IV. 854. ^ Also called Mandam. 

Or Wasnnh. ***! ll The name is also writ to Ajam. 

I* Also ifi’itfcon fifibaj, 13 Or Maliruban., / ^ 

1* also^-Stru and Snru. 

13 Or, ticbqrding to the XV^rsiah prounnoiation, Yi»idakb®Kifc. 
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gljiri*,—al-Bai^ha*, FaftS, ttil, 

Jflr, KS^azIn, Baijp-Biltlii, Jaxam, Jtbak, Jwaakib, Kftrd^^ 

'BajjaK Atak. ,Sljahmst&ii,-^Da4j4z,. Sfea^aii, 

aii-Nub«ndajS% Kiriyajij Ktindlariii, Tawwaz, Eamriin4-Ate^^i 

Jutifeadli^® Harat, MaibtiSlt, aUfahraj, 

*^>*Birab, SarwasUn,* Uftbanjan^® Bawwaxi,^ Sbak**Bitt% 
aj>Bu«, DibUsbtean,® Sb^^^amah, Tark-Niisban,^ l^abah. 

Bai'fJasir^—^Malian, Ku^^but), Zarand, Janzarfiib, Kub-0ayan, 
Qllwaf, Zawai', Ui»as, JQjunawab^ GJnbairS, Karisb^aw. I<:s depeo- 
djmicy, Siabi9; towns, Nagiiak, Kasiid, Kuk, Ka&arwa. Isolated 
Ibjvns, JaEsaru^, Firzin, Ksjit, Kba^r^ Marzuqin, as-SuxaqaE, 
Ma g hup. Jairuqan. As-Sitajan,--iBimand, fisb'Sbi’Oaat, WlijiK 
BazQrak^ Datbi-Borin^^ Kfl^istan. Narmasir,-—Babir, 

^arak) Raikao, Nasa, Darjia.^^ Bamm,—Darrin, 

A^ySrak^ Mibrikird, Rayia* Ma’iu, Ra’in. Jlraft or Jiruffc,—Bas, 
J|pfeiJI» Mannqau, Darabqan, Jawi-SalaimSii,^* Kub-Barjan, Ifubia- 
ptl, Ma gb Ciu. Jawawaii, Wala^ijird, Bpibakan, Darfani.^* 
t «3Jaiiiiajh(ir,~-'Maslikab,^^ Sari-Sbahr, Barbur, Kbu.wa.ii,*7 
iDaumEdan, Jalak,^® Dazak, DaKlit"‘Ali, at-Tiz, KabaHuii, Rasak, 
Bib, Band, Qasr-Qand, A^faqab, Fabal^Fahrab, Qanbala, Aniia’il. 

Waibiiid,—Qaaiulml, Kanbayab, Siibarah.. iTribah, Zahii, 

Har, Barbirawa. Qiizdar,—Qaiidabll,^® Bajatbrad, Jatbrad,*® 

ea BakSuaa, ILhuzT, liustakubaii,; Murdan,^^ Ra db . Masakan, Kabar- 
ktr, Mahali, Klzkanan, Surah, Qusdar. Al*Man§ujrah,—Daibul, 
Zaudarayij,®* Kadar Mayil, Tauball, Biriin, Qallarl, Anuari, 

1 Also written Kurd. 

* At page 45y of the text it is called Asiar-S&bur. 

5 Called Jaaba^,-Mallaghaii. -* Also called Sarwaolt, 

6 The name is also written al-TJehanjan, 

® This JBawwun is called Bawwan Kirman, ic.,i Bawwan of ICirman. to 
distinguish it from the celebrated town of Bawwan, in the district of Sibiir 

1 Or IJrd» ® ‘T'he Village of Camels,’ called alw) by its Arabic 

name Qaryaiu-l-Jimdl, ® Called also 

1^* At page 471 of the text it is called I)a«lit Bar, 

B The name is also written Blr^fetn, hi Or Nabr Sttlaimiui. 

1* Quhiinbah (or Qaidst^) Abi Ghaniui, 

The name is ako wr;(ttott Darbanh i^OrMaam^ 

W Also called Kis. . fl Also written ]gju.waff. 1* Or Jalaqi 

Or Qandabii ^ The pawie is also written BAIbrad, 

W Also written DamiiJ&an. ** Also Called j^tidarij. 

Or Kadar. ^ 'Or Qalliiri'; 




al-Maswihf, al'-B'arhrSJ,*' 

Subai*ah, §a!mui‘.^, . V,; ' j', 

Zabid,—Ma‘qir, Kadrab, .Mabjfl'in, :Matir/*AJatjab, 

0-lialafiqab, Makbft^ ml'^|jiii?d 0 bb, ai*Jtiratb, abLaft*ab> ^arm^ib, al- 
‘Aifeirab, Eanqah, 4l-l^a§Qf, as*SS‘id, abJaradab, a)-$arar^hab. 
The de|i 0 xldenoy of ; towiris^ Baisfe, al-Joraib, gialy, a»- 

Sirram. §anVi-^a‘dab, llfajrap, Jnradi, al-‘TM, Jublin, tiil- 
danad, Dh amar or Dhigtar^ Naaafan, Yab^ib, ae-Su^dl,® al- 
Mudi^aikbirah, Makkab,--Miua, Amaj, abJubf^b, ab 

Furs Jafoalab, MahiyiS Ida&ab, at-TS'if, Bald-h*^ The depen* 
dency of Tatbrib; towns, Badr, abJir, YanbuS inWtJ^airab, ab 
BaurS’, al Marwab, Suqyi-Y^izld, JSb^ibai’. The depeudeney of 
Qurb j capital, Wadi-bQura: towns, abHijr,'^' al-‘Aunid,( B4dS- 
Ya'qilb, llbabbab, an-Nabk. Suhar,'*“N’azwah, as*SiiT, Dhank, 
jHafit, Dabii, Salut, dullafar, Samad, Lasya, Milah, The depen¬ 
dency of Mahrah; towns, asb-8bihr,...Tbe dependenoy of al- 
Ahqaf; obief town, ITadbrainaut,^ Tbo dependency of Saba. The 
dependency of abYamamab, Al-Ab«a’,—az-ZarqaS Sabuo, Uwal, 
ab‘TJqair. 

AbBaerah,—abUbullab, Nahru-d-Dair,^ Maiara,^ Madbar, Nabr 
Zaban, Badriln, Bayan, Nahru-l-Amir, Nabru-bQadim, ^Abbadan, 
Abu-bKha^ib. IsTabr-Dubba, abMuttawwi‘ab, abQinfJal,^^abMaftab, 
al-Ja‘faidyyab* AbKufab,--Hanim^n ‘ITmar,*^ abJaroi‘ain, Sura, 
an-Nil, abQadisiyyah. ‘Ainu-t-Tamr. Baghdad,—BaradSn, an- 
Kahrawan, Ktob, ad-Daskarali, X^rastan, Hai uiiiyyab, Jalula, 
Bajisra, Baqubab, Buwabnz, Kalwa db a. Darzijan, ai-Muda’in, 
Asbanabr, Sib, Daira-b‘Aqbl, an-Nu^maniyyab, elabbul, 

i Or aJ-Bahraj. ^ S Alsu wriften Kinai?. * * Also called Saimur. 

* The Batne as M-ar«a*>iRh-Sharjah, 6 Also called Suhula. 

® Not again mentioneil. has a Ifaldah which ho desorihes as pne uf 

the towns situated on the shore of the Soa of Syria, i c., the ModitGrranenu, 
in the yioinitj of Jabalah. It Jheft been in ruins since tlie time of Mu‘awiyah. 
Hakkah is sometimes called al-Baldah with reference to Qur'fm, XXXIV. 14. 

I S^lib. ^ Nahru-d-Dair, according to Yaqiit (IV. SHO), is a 

large canal, between abBa?rah and Ma}urS, about twenty farsnMf^ distatit from 
the former* It was called Nahm-d-Dair, ‘the canal ihf the Monastery,’ from a 
monastery that stood at its month called Oaira-d-Blfear. Here is a pleasant 
little town where most of t:% porcelain yases fot^d in abBa^rah and its 
neighbourhood are mantifactnrocl. ‘ ® Also wHIjlen Mat;5rah, 

h) Also al-Qindalah. 11 Dammam Ibn 

1^ Also writtea JiL 



‘■w, 

^Abarta, .XaliraWs-* Wa^it,■--*•■ 

Famxi*^9iO>, Sibus, Darmakin, Badhibin, QursUiubaii, 

8iyadah,*as-Sii3^5 at-T^b, LabbSa, al-Basamiyab, 

Th© dependeiioy ©f viyi*Baia’ih|.,i^ a^-^aliq ; towns, «Tamidali» 

fittrar, ^i-^ad^diyyalj, az-Zubaidiyyah. Hulw an,-—Kbaniqfa, 
Zabiijin, al-MarjA §iila§ljilan, abJatnid, al-Hurr^ as-Sirawan, 
B4 Bandanijan/ Sfittnarra,—al-Karkb, ‘Ukbara, ad-Dur, al-Jtoi'ain, 
Batt, E^dlxanat,^ Qasru-l-Jass, Harl, Adwana, Bariqa, Sindiyyah, 
flaqafrubali, Bimimma, al-Anbar, Hit, Takrit or Tikrifc, as-Sinn. 

AbMausil,—Nanawa,? abHadx]^ah, Ma‘latbSja,* al-Hasaniy- 
yaji, Talla*far,i Sinjar, abJibal, Balad, Adhramab, Bavqa‘id, 
Nafiblri, Dara, Kafartut^ii, Ra’a:i-l-‘Ain, Tiamanin. Ailfiid,— 
Mayyafariqlii, Tall Fafau, Hi^ii Kaifa, al-Far, Ar- 

Baqqah, — nl-Mubtariqab, ar-Rafiqah, 5£lja»^bqab, 

Malira, fesjarwaii, Maslaiaab, Tar‘uz, Harran, ar-HuKa, 

ijOi: dopendcTicies are-(^be following: iTazirat-Ibn-‘Umar; towns. 

Hi*aiafe^bur, Bii^ainaQia, ai-Mugbltbab, az^Zawazan, SaraJ; t-owns,., 
Kafteifb, KafarHirin. AbFurSt; cliiof city, Qarqisiyaj towns, 
br-Kabbah,^'^ ad*D§,liyab,‘Anab. al-Haditjbab. Abi0xi|a||ir } cbief, 
city, 'AribaiJ; towns, abHn^ain, a.sJb*»^iamsiniyyali, . Mikisiu:, 
lS5ukaiiud“‘Abbas, al-Kjiaisbah, as-Sakiniyyrib, ai-Tnnanii*. "■ . 

HaIab,-^Ai)tAidy^h, ililis, Snmaisat, itbALa‘arratam,*^ Manbij., 
Bayyas, at-l^na-l|; <3 as-Suwaiciiyyah. Him?,-—Salamly- 

yah, Tadmur, al-Sbiinasirah, Kafartab, al-LS^liiqiyyah, Jabalah, 
Jnbiiil,** AntarBiiH, Bulnii^as, Hisiia-l-Kliawllbi, Lajjun, Bafaniy- 

' 1 i' 

1 Qa^r Ibn HubaSridi- 2 ^ oonira^tion from T^ajhr Abba, a canat 

i!i the Tiaigbbourbood of Bagbclacl called after Abbli, sod of a«-§amghan, 
liibe Nabathman, the person who dog It,. < 

^ Also written Qurqub, ^ Maij al»Qal‘ab. ^ Or Bandaxd}4D 

® 6r Hadjiauat. 'I Ako called Ninaw^. 

8 Tbjo name is also written Ma^laJ^java. ® Also wntl^n Tall ATar. 

Jjiiiowii as Eal?bat-lbn-7'miq. Ma*arraiU'ii-Na*m?3.n aud Afa'arrat 

Qinnasrin. Yaqut (Xl. 34}, montiona a place called aLJubmi, the 

Idtfelo Mountain, an being in ibo neighbuorbood of lliniij. Ho also inantionw 
a town called Juhail^ near tbeeea-conBt of ^yna, .at eightto the oast 
of Bttirut. In 496 of the HijraK, tbe t-ovio os Juhail was besieged and 
mXnoed by feanid, the Franc, as Yuqui coHw him. It ropiained in the 
possession of the Francs for about ninety yeJU’s^ till re-taken by Sahibh'd-Din 
in 683 iL ^alaljn-d-Bin placed in it a garrison of K^ruds, but ten years after 
tbc»e very Knrds sold it toibo FrancB and wem wil||(be 2 ' no ono knows, #‘At tbd 
time of Yaqiit; it wmj? Still in the bands oi the rrttnes, 





gljaizar, Wadi Buttian* Piima4l?q,- 


yal;, Jtlgjyali, 

DArayya, Banij'I^Saidil, B^drut, ‘Arqah, Ajirabiihis,^ a*-Zaba- 
dfinL The dependency of al-Biqa* j chief cifcy, Ba^iabakk ; towns; 
Katnid, ‘Arjamiish, X^'haiiyyah,—BaisSni KSbni, 

al-LajjQm, ‘Akka, ^^ur, al-Faradhiyah/!^ Ar^lainlah^—Baiitt-l- 
Maqdisi ^Aaqal^n, Y&fah, Arsuf, Qaisik^iy- 


yah, Nltuhis, Ai’tha', ‘Amman. Sugiar,-—Wailah,* ‘Ainuna,^ 

Madyan,* Tabuk, MnAn. 

j^Al-Faraniaj—^^l-Baqqarah, al-Watradahi al«‘An^, Tintiis, 
Bimyat, ShatS, Dabqfi. Al-^Abbaaiyyah,—Shubru-wazah^^ Daman* 
libr, Sanhur, ®anh|-B‘A 80 l, ShatnM; Malij, Dltniriih, Bfirah, 
Baqahlah, Saahdr,® Baris,^ '^Sandafa,^ and seven other towns 
known each by the name of JfaAailZaA^ Bilbais,—Mashta), laqtis, 86 . 
Jurjir, Sandafa, ]BanhS4*‘Asa1, Damua,^^ 
which is the same as Bair Natay.^^ AMskaudariyyali,—ar- 

Basjiid, Maballat-Hafs, Bhatu* 1-Hnmam. Barulins. Al-Pustat,— 
at-Jazirah, alMlizah, ai-Qahirali, abAziziyyah^ ‘Ain-Sliams, 
Bahna,^^ al*MabaUah,J^ ^andata, Bamanhilr, Hulwan, abQnlzum. 
Uswan,—*Qu^, Iklimlm, BnlyanSi, Taha, Sumusti, ■ 

IJ^hmunain, Ajnm*. The dependency of al-Fayyilm, . 

' Burqah,—Ramadah, Atfabulus**^ Ajdabiyah, as*Sus,i’^ ^abrah, 
s^Abis, (Jlialiq. Balartn,— al*Khali§£ih, Atrlbfegh, Miizar, ‘Ainu-1- 
Jjtaghatta, QaVatn4-BaIlut, Jirjant, Bhthirah, 8ai*aqiisah, Lantini, • 


1 Also called T*iU’»ha!n». * Also called Ailab. 

S Called ‘Ain Dua in Yaqiii f sec Ah.v[/a"i^'U‘l'-BuUUn, III. '764*. 

4 Madyau ghu‘f»ib, & Called also Sbubrd simply. 

Sanbur as'Sngbri, or the Wsaer. 

7 The word is nncertmn. Written u-y iu the text. 

8 Also writf.on Ijiandafa. ^ 0£ the seven Maballabs six aro mentioned in the 
dftl^ription of Kgypt. namely, Mahallat Sidr, Mahallat Karmbi, al-ilAludlrttud- 
Kabirab, Maljallat Zaid, Maljallat Ha|§ and Mahallat Ziyad. 

W The same as Damirab. H This Tukb ia known as Xiikh Mazyad 

III. o66). Yaqut mentions two other villages called Xukh* in Upper 
Egypt. 1* Xantatkanl or Dair Nal^ay is the Tandatl of Ibn ^auqal 

and the modern Tan|i. Ibn Hanqal (p. 92) describes it as a largo pleasant 
village WT^h a pretty mosqne, a bath and market-places. It is surroanded by 
a nnmbor of hamlets and has a snb-governor attended by a personal guard of 
horse and foot. Bahna, Bahnaya or BahnSyah. 

1* Al-Mahallata*bKabu'ah. Also called Busir Qnridus, 

W Thfe name is also writtea Xarabalus, , ; • 

IT The ifar«a Sum of Keith Johnston, plate 37 Lbi 



Qatiiiyaii, Alyiirj, Ma«sinali, 

Bimtahf DauiaiiJOftsIi, JarUfi, Qa!^ftttt4-(Jawavib,. Q4‘ftta^-§i)Pilt, 
Qal‘ftt*Abi-21^aan Ba^rfiyub, 'Ji.irmah, Bilrqy, QnrilyGn, 
Qaiina^h, Bai^tiniq, Aliyas, Baljah, Bartauaah. Al-Qairawao,*— 
SabraU, Aitfftqus, al-Mahdiyyah, Susali, Tunis, Banjsard, Tabar- 
qah, Marsa-1-Kbaras5, Buuali, Bajai), Lurbus, Qamah, Mamiaah, 
Mas, Baaja^; Marmajannab, Sabi bah, Qamudah, Qaf^si, Qaeti- 
56. J^ah, Uafaawab, LShe, Au^feah, Qalauis, Qabi^ab, Btj,|lahi 
,Jazlrat-Abi-Shank, 'Ba^^y 5 'Bhq-Ibn-i£iala|,^: 
iJDtjE4iiah* A^^^^^ Aibit*, Suq-Bamzab, Jagirat-BanbZa|ian-- 

nayab,* Mattijab, Tanas, Dar, Suqi-Jbrabim, al-^uzeah, Qal'a^r' 
B^irjupab, Baj^bir, Yalal, Jabal .'.Tujao,® Wabran, Jarawa,* 
Ara'zkul,^ MalUab,^ i^akUr,'^ Sabtab,® Kalzawab, Jabal Zalagi, 
Aefaqus, ,Mansisi|r, Marsa^bHajiamin,, Banzart, Tabarqab, Hay- 
yj^ab, Burbus, Mars^4-Hajar, Jamuuas-a^j-Sabpin, Taras, Qastl- 
»ab, Naftab, Taqiyus k^mm as Madinatu-l-Qufur, MisMya^iab» 
^Igbly, Pufanab, ‘Amu4**As§.fir, Dar Maluwwal, Xubnab, 
|iCat|i^^^ MadInatn-bMalmyyiil, Tamasant, Dakkarna, 

Qa9rn4-3fnql, Bakwa, ul-QnsJ^anpTiiyyah, Mila, Jijil, Tabarrifc, 
Satif, Ikija, Marsa-d-Dajjaj,^ A^ir. Tahart,-~--Yammamab, 
Taghabsiyab, QabatJbni-bHamb, Hazarab, ai-Ja‘bab, Giiad1rn*d* 
Dura*, Lapayah, Mindas, Suq-Ibn-Hablab, Matma|ab» Jabal 
Tujan, Wabran, Sbalif, Tii’» abOiuzzab, Suq-Ibrabini, Rabbayab, 
al-Baiab,^^ az-Zaitunab, Tamamma, Ya‘ud, al-Kba^bra’, Warifan, 
Tatias, Qa§ra-l~Fulu8, Babriyyab, Suq Kara, Manja^ab, Awazka, 
Tabrln, Suq Ibn Mablul, Kaba, Tawliai-Abi-Mujg^Gl, T|imazB» 
T&vvilat, LaghwS, Fakkau. Bljilmasab*',—Darab, Tadanaqusat, 
Atljar, I.la, Wailamis, Hi^u Ibn an-Nahbten, 

'Sadan, Hilal, Imsala, Paru-l-Aiqit, Hi^u Bai4rab,^^ al-|fl^iyamat, 

: I Atm writfcem Batarnuwft. 

* Or Jaairat-BaiiT-Zag]iaTiuay. S Also writpn ,lah%l Tujtm. 

* Galled also Jurawah. ^ At jpa^e, g!4f5 it is ualkd Alitflhqur. 

Taqf4 641), describes it a« town oi* tbe shove, not far from 
^abtab j^denta], See also Ibn Batiqa^ 63. 

1 Also.oatled Kftkur. ^ Also written ' 

® Ttie name of this town is wHtton Harfla*A Dajwith a 

dbabla/. Btit if M. RmnaTxd as certainly bo is, in saying tlAt tUo . 

iame niaaiiB 'part wm pouU^ ’ (B4p. d*Abonit I, l%n 3)/tbe correct f^rohuti- 
cla|b>Ti catii only ha JHanf-d-X^a^aj, as w^, liatre written $t at p, 44 
10 AbBa|.ba’. 1^ Cid%d also 0%a44iam. 
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Tazrui. FaE,*~-al*Baffralj, 87* 

Sabu, Sanbftjab, Huw§.rah, Tiza, ]^4||tnatali, Kazannayaji, 
Sala, Madmai-Bani-Qarbas, Mazbab^yy^^-b, AzUi^ Sabta,** Baladi 
Obamar, Qaratti-n-Kiistir, Nakur,® Bala^, MarnSsab, Tabaridfi^ 
another town,* Miknasah,** QaPafe Shainlt. Madaln Barjan, 
Awazka, TJjunfl, Maksin, Amlil, AmlSb-Abi-l-Hasan, Qa»|inah,® 
Nafzawab, Niqawus, Biskarab, Qabl^ab. Its dependences:—^ 
Az-Zab •, capit;al, abMasilab ; towns, Maqqa^ab, X^^^bnah, Biskarab, 
BMis, Tahu^ia, TanbKia, JamilS, Bantiyfis, Adnah, A^\v. 
Xanjah ; towns, Walilah, Madrakah, Matrdkah, ZaJBtun, Q-jiuzzab, 
Qlkurrniaii, al"Hajir, Ma-jara-^ara, abBaidha’, al^®iadhra'. X^i** 
fSnah,—A^mat, Waila, Wti^^ikali, Tatidnli, Milfesab, Zaffun, 
Glmzzaii^ Gbuinirab, al-Hajir, (jHitriu/ al-Ebadhra’.® Among 
tlie noted towns of Qurtubab are the following,— 

Laridah,^ Tutilab, Saraqustali, X*ii“t^4}ab, Balansiyab, Muisiyab, 
Bajjanah, Malir|ab, Istijab, Hajyab,io Jayyan, Sbantarah,^^ 
Gbafiq,^* Turjalali,^^ Quriyah, Maridah, Bajah, Sbantirin, 
UkhsJhuTnibab,^* J^ibiliyah, Sadunah,^^ Jabal yarmimah, 

Maurur, al-Jazirab.^^ Had I entered abAndaius I would have 

t Also wiUtca Azilah* S Also written Sabtali. 

8 Or Nakiir. 

* Cf. paf^e 230 of the text. ‘And between Pas and Sa‘ in the rusfuq cif 
Miknfsatu-^Saj^ah, there is a large pleasant town abounding with trees and 
rivulets, the n.une of which I do not rememberf 
® Called MikinaBatn s-^agUah. 

« Probfibly QaHtiliyah. 1 See Yaqufc, IV, 216. 

8 The editor ron#)irka here that these ar© only itjpetitione, bat that he did 
Hot wish to omit them for the I'eaaon that they form different readings, and 
©specially on account of the name wdiich stands for aI>Bai<,lha% as it 

serves to make the name in the MSS. of Ibn Khnrdr«dL,bah intolligiblo. 

S Urida. Yacffit, IV. 84L G^o. d’Abonlf,, I. 260. The Ilrrda of the 
Romans situated on the right or western (not eastern as in Abnd-Fida') bank 
of the river Segre, the principal tributary of the Ebro. Smith, Jl, 316. 

h? Called Eayyu in Ibn 9auqnl. p. 76. Ynqut, H, 892. It is the town of 
Archidona. Descriptio al-Magribi, p. ,109). 

11 Yaqnt, HX. 327. Th© editor is not certain of this reading and suggests 
'Miifzah. ' , . .r ■ , 

IS A fortress in th© distinct called Fahfa^-i|Ballut/^aqQt, IJI. 769. 

^8 Also call Turjilah. It is in the Ai^p§ of MIridah [Merida, Ewerito] 
at six days' journey to th© west of Quittibah. Ylq^t, I. 836. 

W Also written ttu^unubuh. 16 Al»o<01ed 

W Al.Jazirutu4-fb»4hrah 

13 . 
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N?ll0\e temtory into districts, because of the many 
towns, countries and 4 ’acts tliat it contains. It is equal in size 
to Haita\, or even larger. A. few of the cities of Islam have 
altogether been left out in this account, as we are unacqnainted 
with, them"'; al-AT\4^klMs. however, is comparable to the African side 
of this province, 02- vt rv neaily so." According to Ibn IflLiur- 
dadhbah. it has forty citicj: . itaTiiely, those enumerated above. 

68. T.ue Cumate^^ of '5Hr W .-klo and lint !*..srnoN of niE Qrni.AU.. 

Know that everyone who has written on this ubjeet gives 
the nurnfmi' of uJie eliiuato.s as fourteen;^ seven open to view 
and inhabited ; and seven, not habitable. 1 liave heard it 

* The (iilvieioTi of siirfaco of tfio globr inttf o■//.#)s. wr ribseitop. is bor- 
roYfbii liorn the Cireekb, hh tho word itself iinpHes. broio shf o.'i ao’v i > rite 
arctic cirole Ptolemy makes sixl.oen cliiautcH of which twelve are «leiemliied 
by the increaso of lialf an hour in the leogth of miflsamnier-day. The twelfth 
cliruato ends in lat 58 . 'ITie Arabs, however, for roMeons explaiiu’d in 
Keinaud’s hitrodm^tiou to the (.loography of Abu-HV'ida' (p. iJUl ct scq)^ iiavo 
atiupted a division into seven climates, also determined t‘v the increase of 
half an hour in the longest day. But in order to eorn})nfco (he most iitiportant 
pttrfcion of tim habitable world within these elimates, they did not begin 
at the equator but tit about 12'" 3(.f xujrth of it, ending at the 50"^ 4' parallel of 
latitude. The fodowimg table shows the seven climates as delineated by 
Arab geographers. It may be observed that there is a slight difference in 
the degrees of latitude as compared vritli the account given in Abu-l-Fidtd 
(Geographic, 1. lO f^eq); this has been doin' to bring the tabic into exact 
confonuily with that of Ptolemy given hi Smith’s Dieiionary of G. and K. 
Anliiiuiiies, p. 2H7. 


Cum ATE, 

Lon WEST day. 

LrtTr 

' M’E. 

Beginning. 

Middle. 

Beginning, 

Middle. 

I 

12 h. 45 m. 

13 h. 

12“ .30" 

16" 27' 

11 

1.3 h. 15 m. 

13 h. .30 m. 

2(i 15' 

2-i^ 51' 

iU 

13 h, 45 in. 

Pi h. 

27 12" 

3(P 22' 

IV 

14 h 15 m. 

If h. 30 ra. 

33 18' 

36" 0" 

V 

14. h.. 45 m 

15 In 

3S^ 35' 

4a 56". 

VI 

15 li. 15 m. 

15 h. 30 rw. 

43“ 4' 

^ 45" „ 1' 

Vli 

15 b. 45 m ! 

! 

16 h. 

46' 51' 

48" 32' 


I'he seventh climate emis in lut, 60® 4' where the loiigeat day is 16 h. 15 ni. 
See Ain^-Akhan (Javrett), 111, 43 cf,The division into climates was 
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said by an astionomer that* all living beings dwell m the 
west, and that none live in the east on account of the extreme 
heat; but I iia\e heard another one say, on account of the cold. 
Tlie diistance from the e:^tremity of al-Maghrib to the furthest 
limits of habitable htnd, at the end of the country of the Turks, ia 
computed as six himdretl pa; asangs ^ in a direct, undeviating course* 
It is on this basis that the authors already mentioned have 
written their treatises on <liis subject, and the following account is 
partly derived from those treatises and partly from the statements 
of some eminent astronomers J have met. The subject js very 
important in detenuiiiing* the direction of the Qiblah, and the 
relative jiosition of the diiferert countiies in respect thereto, for 
some people, J find, have differed from the vest in these particulars, 
and have altei*ed* tlie Qfblah, and made Its position a matter of 
controversy. Il^d they been well-informed in this respect, they 
would not have differed about i^s position, nor would they have 
changed what was fixed by the ancient authorities. • 

The earth is nearly spherical in shape. It lies wdthin the vault 
of heaven, as the yolk within the egg; and the air, which is ail 
around the earth, attiacts it on every side towards the heavens. 
The reason wdiy living beings retain ilieir stability on the face of 
the earth is that the air attracts all the light particles of matter 
in theij* bodies and the eaith the dense particles; for the earth 
is anrlogousdo the loadstone which attracts iron. An example is 
given in illustration of the physical facts in connexion with the 
heavens: it is that of a turner revolving a liollow^ body wdth a 
walnut placed inside of it; the point of the illustration being 
tljat when the hollow body revolves, the walnut stands motionless 
iu the middle 

Tijc earth is divided into two equal paids by the equator, which 
exteiids from east to west and defines tiie length of the earth. 
It is the greati^t line on the terrestrial globe, as the Zodiac is the 

applied only to the northern hotnisphero; but in Almng. ii 6, Ptoleiuy makes 
one climate to the south also, beginning at the equator and ending in lat. 
lt>^ 25'. Some Arab geographers, again, divide the southern hemisphere into 
Severn climates as well, tlius making the fourteen climates of our author; 
bnt this division servos no practical end and is generally left; out of account. 

1 Wo should probably read two thousand aud six hundred ; see infra, 
p. 106# 1. 1. 

* The text roads but the oorroct reading ia undoubtedly 
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gve&t«at line in the hoaveufi, The enirth’s breadth extends from the 
Pole, round which Suhail (Canopus) moves, to the Nojth 
Pole, around which the constellation Banat Na'sli (Ursa) moves. 

The circiiraferf nee of the earth at ^the equator is three hun¬ 
dred and sixty degrees; Hie degree is twenty-five parasangs j 
69 . the t ii'c iinferenee of the earth is thciefore nine thousand para- 
sangs. h i Hie equator to each of the poles is ninety degrees ; 
and Hie same exit et measures the distance of the eaHh in a lati- 
tudintil direction, H.u The inhahited parts do not extend to inore 
than twenty-four degrees belew Hte equator, the rest being com¬ 
pletely covered*by tlio sea*. The nurfhern ijuarier of the globe 
ihei*#fore, is the only part inhal,*'.ted; for while the southern 
quarter is ni't habitable, the half of the earth that is beneath 
ns does not conlain any inhabitants. The two quarters kiiown to 
the world have been divided into the foiii teen,climates referred 
to above. 

* The First (Himaio. *Extenl„ .‘18,hOO parasangs ; breaiHh, 1995 
parasangs.' Jt liegius where the shadow at umm in the (tquinox 
is l-;Jd feet; and ends wHiere it is al ihi.s tim(% 2^ feet. Tlio distance 
laterally from one side b> the otficr is alruH d90 raJles; a mile 
measuring 4,00('i cubitH. Its midtllc lies mnu* San a’, ‘Adan* and 
al-Ahqaf, and tliat extremity which is adjacent to Syria passes 
through Tihainab, near ]\ial;kali. ]t thus contains such principal 
town^ a.s 8an‘a’, ‘Adan, Hadinarnaut, Najran. Jura^i, Jaishaii. 
Sfddah, Tnbalali, Hlman and abllabrain, the southernmodt of the 
country of the Sudan [Blacks!, on io a 1-Ma g hrib, arid also parts of 
tlic coniinenis of India and <Huwa, adjoining .tlio sca-cosesi. All 
"places having the same latitiulc as iliesr, to the ea.‘it or t o the west, 
are likewise contained in this climate^ 

'rhe Second Climate begins where the shadow ist noon in the 
equinox, as already' said, is 2;* feet . and the dihiance from oue 

5 The Kditor of tho Tnxt iior.ep tln^ d ffiesn Our 

author i’h nowJiere ho inuccurute as w (o'ri he is qiioliii,.; odu-rs. 

FHqlh [KitahH-l-Bulildn, p, 0), givos t1o*r.e fj^uroH os tho leu^Jh and hroadih, 
• not of tlie first c]il^at(^ alone, hnt of the sevtui diu in.ea taken to}<ether. But 
this writer is iiiinself at fault: {'.>1 he innkos i#je seveji ('hruat* h of equal 
length and breadth, and gives the cxierU 'd' luie as 5,500 parapanga ^ y 285; 

■ tlio total extent of the climates takeii logetlier oannot accordingly be 38,500 
paraHiings in length by 1,005 in breudii:; needless tc> say it will iu that caso 
he 5,500 by 1,905. " ^ 

8 ‘Adfin 18 in the south of the first olitriate, Sev Fuqiif, 1. 29, 
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Bide of it to the other is 350 mifes, in a stmight line. Its midld|B 
part lies near Yathrib ; the extremity furthest to the soeth, behind 
Makkah ; and that towards the north, near ath-ThaMabiyyah, 
Makkali and ath-TJiadahiyyah lie therefore between two climates* 

Of the .towns situated in ihis climate aie the foliowing*: l^lakkah, * 
Yathribj ar-iiabadhah, I^V^dJ ath Tjhadabijjah, Uhwan of -Kgypt, gO^ 
and thetice to the holders of Nubia, and also al-Mansfii*ah, al- 
1 amamah and a part of the territories of as-Sind and ahlliud. 

All places in a lino with these, to the east or to the west, are 
likewise contained in this climate. 

The Third Climate liegiup where the noon-di^y shadow is J 
feet; and ends \vhci‘e it is, at the time of equal days and nights, 
feels. The day aitains a length of fonrieen hours in the 
iniddjeof it, winch lies near Madyan, the city of Shu‘aib [Jethro], 
on tlte side of Syria, and near AVa((isah on the side of al-Traq. 

Its breadth is about 300 miles and a half, ^ in a direct line. 
Ath-Thadabiyyah and all places, east and west, having the same 
latitude, ai’o on its extremity furthest to tfio .south ; and Ba gh dad, 
l';o \^),*udahar of al-Mind, al-Crdunn at. I Bairut,. on’tb.e ex¬ 
tremity adjOiuin/.'; Syria; ho also are all places vi' ■ • ^aici' JHistudc, .. 
to the east and to the west. plaetv in a lino with 

it, tu the east and to the west, am O tretore beUvtec two climates.^ 

Of tin* towns eoiitained wnhin this (dimate arc 'he following: 
ai-Kuialij al-Basrah, Wa.sit, Mist ■<’ «-imndarivyah, .<r llamiHlp 
al-IJi'diinn, fhmashq, ‘Asqaliin, tie Qainlahar of 

al Hind, the coasts of Kirmfin Sljistau, abC^airawan. Ivaskar and 
ahMauayin. All places on the same latituvlv as these, arc likewise 
contained in this climahi. 

Tiio d’ourth Climate begins where the shadow at the time 
^ictMi is feet. Its hiaxidih i>s some 200 ndies and u]>wards, 
in a stnifgiit line. Th (3 middle part of it lies near Jisi|hr, Mauhij, 
4i’qah, xSalaiuiyyah and in the direction of ar-B.niv ; the 

lower cxircniiiy which adjoins al-Traq, near .Baghdad 
places on its latitude, eassi and west; and its upper extremity io» 


* The text readi* **“^*^yi ; but thia rtiuliiig is prohat>ly an error for J 
and vptvarda, a ward twieo rojX’ated further on. 

® ^'h^H ifi a mist.'ike Waqi^ah boinjjr {n the middle of ih(: flimato, it cannot 
bo on ihe border-Jine of two clnuates. Baghdad, FSHs and the otlicr countrie.^ 
which ho mojUionw are thus whuutoU. (7/. t 41. 
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wiit’ds Syria, near shores of Tabaristaii to Ardabii 

and Jarjan and «j>laco8 of llie same latitude. Of remarkable towns 
situated in 'it are the following: Nasibln, Dara, ar-Ratjqab, 
Qinnasrin, Halab, Harran, Sumaisat, the frontier towns of Syria, 
al-Mausil, Samana, ilulwan, ^^labrazur, Masabadhan. ad-Dinawar, 
Naliawand, Haina dli an, Isbaban, al-MaVa gli ah. Zanjan, Qazwin, 
61 . Ttls, Balklj and all places coining near tf» tfn^se towns in latitude. ^ 

The Fifth Climate begiiKs where the shadow is 5|J! feet. The 
distance laterally fi’om side to side is about 2d0 miles, in a straight 
line. Its middle lies in the vicinity of Tafiis in the province of 
ar-Rihab, of Murvv in Khurasan, and of the country of Jurjau 
and all the phices on tliis line te the east and west. Its upper 
.extremity towards the north is near Dabil ; and it contains 
aniongHt (d.lier towns, Qaliqala, Tabaristan, Malatjah, Rfimiyah, 
l)aila)niui, Jilfui, ‘Ainmiiriyah, Sarnkhs, Nasa, Blward, KadisJ], 
tl-And.! uivS, fdl phojes Hi the neighbourhood of Ruiniyah, and 
Ant.Hlo. ;ih (Attn.lia). 

't'iu i, he ^dns wheie the sliadorv is dj i) feet, ddie 

sh;i'‘ ’i,( m one f(>o<' ntnre than at its hcgiiniing ; liiid 

its Ijrca-dth is some 200 miios a.nd upwards, in a direct line. Its 
iowe» -’;.j ij/iarOs tim south is contc’/nitious with the 

nor t .hern niOiv: Jir<at .d tin? iiftli climate: and tiuit is the latitude 
of Ihihil^ east and west. Its u])perniost extremity towards tJie 
noi ih lies near fdie territory of Khuwarizui and tlie lamntry beyond, 
and neai* Asbijab which afi joins the land of the Tui'ks ; and its 
middle pavt, near , • idi, Amul in Khurasan, Fargbamih 

and all places on this liiu! to (he east ami to the west, it c-ontaijis 
Samar-qaiid, Lho<jha‘ah, Qabahih, abKhaziu-, ahJ i, the northern 
parts of ah A lid alas and the souliiern pjfrts of the couiuty of the 
Saqalibaij (h^iavs). 

Th(5 Seventh (jlimate begans where tljo aliadow i'- .nr' at the 
end oi the sixth climate; foi' llie end of the sixth rvi.' bv.giouirig 
of ,the seventh climate. Its southern extremity lies wlieua' the 
worthernnuisi boundai'y o[ the climaie conidg'iona to It, which is 
the sixth, is situated : and that is the iatitud(‘ of Klin w.^udzrri ami 
Turarband, to llie east and west, ft.s tnrth< ht extremity towai-dH 
the nortii lies in the remotest parts of the country of t he sSlavs, and 
the territories of the Turks adjoining Khowaidzm on tiie north. 
Its middle passes through the country of al-Lan, with no .towns 
that* are known. 
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‘Abdii-llah, the son of saith: the earth has an extent 62# 

of 500 years’ jou?'ney, of whicti 4*00 is desert and one hundred 
inhabited; of this the Muslims occupy the space of one year 
onlyd Ahii-l-Jiid: the extent of the earth is 24,000 parasanga; 
the Blackfc: uccupy 12,000, the Gx’eeks 8,000, the Persians 3 , 000 » 

Q,nd the Arabs 1,000 parasaligs.® 

The Empire oe Tsram. 

‘Know that the Empire of Islam tht: hJost High he its 

(juarMan —is not regular in form so as to admit of des^’riptioii aS 
s(|iiare, or as having length and breadth. It i$ on the contrary 
very irregular, a>s is obvious to anyone who has carefully observed 
the quaricH of the using and setting of the sun, has iravcllcd fo 
diffei'cnt fu)untries, and made himself acquainted with the public 
roads, aiul ascertained ilie exteiit of the }»rovinre'’- in paiasangs, 

VVe will iiy to give as lucid a description of it as possible, and to 
represent it clenrly to the minds of the intelligent and men of 
good- uiidfu’standiug, if (rod (fie is e^mfled) 2 oiJI ! 

Tiie sun sets on the extreme side of the territory of ah Ma gh rib, 
where it is seen to descend into the alheiicitciing Ocean. I’lio 
hdiabitanls of 8^ria, in like maiinerj see it go dosvn Into the 8ca 
of ar-Kuin. Egyj.'t extends in length from the 8oa of ar-Uum to 
the count]y of the Rubiaris ; i* lies between the Sea of ai -ynl/.iim 
(the Rod Sea) and the boi-ders of ah Maghrib. I'lfe latter 
province stictches fium tlie c.oniines of Egypt to the Ocean, a strip 
of coiuitry w'crlged between the Sea of ai*-Hum on the north, and 
the countries of the Blacks on the south. Syria extends from tlio 
bordtM's ot Egyjkt in a northerly direction to the country of the 
Greeks; it lies therefore between the Sea of ar- Riitn and ihe Aj abian 63. 
deseit. l'l>e desert and a part of Syria touch the Peninsula of 


t Cf. Kiidh}/ l-huldduy page 4. For a biogi*aphical notice of ‘Abdn-hah ibu 
‘Anir .stY thin tnuislatiou, page 24, note 3. 

^ Cl. Ktfdh'u4-Buldun, p. 4 and Ya<jut, 1. 19. Tlic author of Tc'ju4dArub‘, 
li. 324, nunifiona a traditionist of tlie name of Abn-bJild dailaii ibu Farwah 


al-Afiadi al-Bi§r», who lived ubo»n the beginning of the second century oi the 
ITijrah. Instead td’ Abu I Jild, Yiiqut has- Qatudah who was oiu* of the 
labihs and cbhnl in 118 H. Ibnu-FFaqih has Abu lOiaJaf, a name borne by a 
servaiit oI Muhammad as well as by two of the Tiibihs and several tradi- 
tionists. Of the latter, Abii Khalaf Miisa ibu Khalaf al-Bi^iri received part 
of his traditions from this same Qatadal|||l ^ 
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tte Afate ; wlnle iho Sea of China encompasses it from Egypt to 
‘AbbM&n. Ab‘trkj adjoins the desert and a pai*fc of the Pcnin 
Siila; and on its northern limits it is bordered by the provitice of 
i qnr, whiqb extend® t<» the coontry of the Greeks, and is siiiToiind- 
ed on its west by.au arching of the Esiphrates. Behind the 
EiiphratcB lies tlie i*eiaaiiimg part of the desert, ami also ST 
o! Syria These are the Arabian pi'oviuces. 

al'Jibal are situated alongside the eastern 
bonBdaries of al-Mraq ; while parts of al-Jibal, as well as the 
province of ar-Rihab, lie on the eastern liraits of A(jur, Faris, 
Kirman aiuf^is-Sind are sdu;tiiMi at the I'nrthor side of lOifizistan, 
io a continuous line, njth the sea (»u the south and the desreri and 
JCh^Jrasan on the noith. As-8ind and IGiuraRan are conterminous 
witlj the countries of the Infidolb on the east; while ar-Rilmb 
It uolies iljo eouniry of the Greeks on the west and north. Tajslly , 
die province of ati-GaiiSfin has its situaihm Ivetwecn ar-Kib?ih, 
al-dibal, tins desert and EThurasan. Thhs is all the empire of 
Lslaia ; dM thon study it with attention. Anyone’ ti'aviu’sujg this 
empire from east to west has to make many windings and turnings 
fronirtho .-itraiglit path ; tor, while the journey from the Ocea .0 to 
Egypt lies in a dim’t lino, one 1ms to turn a little to go towuirds 
ahiraq, and then agadi in m-der to entt*r the non-Arabian pro- 
vir-ij'f'S to l^ujHsan, which inclines in a northerly direction;—and 
dost t hou not see tliat the sun rises on the right side of Bukhara 
from tlu, direction of Isfjjab ? 

Tlie di mens,ions of the em])!re wo have just, described arc a.H foh 
hnvs : from the Ocean to al-(^aiT*awau, a travelling distance of 120 
stages; thence to the Nile, oo stages • i honoo to the'I'igris Ot' 
stages ; thence to theOxus, tiO stages ; thence to Tunkat, lo day.s , 
and thence to Tara/., Ih days. If tin-nost. into tin- dirr^uion of 
64 . Parghaiuilg then the number of stages t'voin the Ox us ? o O v , , > 

30; or if thou iurnest towards Kiisjddjri Oien !i'>■ dr'OfcV.ee is Id 
stages. By another route rliou tiuvellest ■ri*"ru d- e<my,ts of 
al-Yamnn to ah Basrah, h(l (lays , thence io fst-" .we Ik' tu/, 
thence to Na.udtbar, 30 sta.ges ; thecce to the < Jxns, 20 stages ; and 
thence to Taraz, 30 stages. This is )v a diri cl line, the provineeB 
of Egypt, al-Maghrib ami‘asii-S^ham being necessarily left nut. 
The bn^adth is of still greater iri'egnlarity ; for while Ut< |ii*ovinee 
of al-Maghnb, as also Egypt, is nl iiitio width,ihc empire tutends 
iu breadth xvhen thou art in i^ce Syria and grows larger and 
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larger until ?ts width beyond ^he Oxus to as*Siud is a thre® 
months jou -ney. Abu Zaid extends brmdth from Malatjah 
to the Poninsuia, al-‘Iraq, Paris and Kirraan, on to the territory 
of al-Man^.uiah. He dees not give the number of stages; it is, 
however a distance of about four months less ten da 3 S. l^hat I 
have m 3 \self stated is elearc?* and of greater exactness. The di8»> 
tance accordingly from the easternmost extreniitj6 in Kash}char to 
as-Snsud-Aqsa is very nearly a ten months’ journey. 

An estimate wo,s made by order of the KiiahtahJ in iiie year 
232 (H.) of the amount of revenue realized fiom taxor, on lands 
and f)‘om poor-rates, tolls and imposts not being talon into aecourit, 
ill all the empire. It was foimd to be 2,320,264^, dinars.'^ The 
revenues of the Greek empire were once computed bj’’ order of 
al-Mu‘ta§irn, and they amounted it is said to 500 qintdris^ and a few 
more rjivtdrff, a sum equivalent to something less than 8,000,000 
dinars. Whereupon he w'rote to the Emperor of tlie Greeks, ‘ The 
least province in my empire, under the least of my serv ants, ;yieids 
u larger revenue than the whole of thy empire.’* 


I AOWatliiq, the iiinih of the‘Abhnside dynasty ; h^ sneet'eded his father, 
al-MiCla^im, in 227 and died toward the close of the year 2.'12. 

8 1''hc.st!i tigures are impossible; for, how/ coaid abAfirta^irn "writo in sneh 
vaunting terms to i.he Greek emperor if the revenues of the latter were 
in fact in excess of his oan ? Qiidainah in his KHahu-UKhnrdj (Biblit) Geog, 
Arab., Voh \1, page 249) gives the total anirmnt of revenue aw 4,920,0('*0 
(T/'nfh'ii, e total in evidciit disaecord with the sum of Iho revennos of the 
different parts of the empire, for he gives tlie revenue of ah-druq njone as being 
aljont Srt inillious, The reat amount appears to bo w'oli over twumty millions, 
nearly ton timn« tJm number given by al-MmpiddaHi, 

The value of the as a monetary denomination is not known witl'i 

eortainty. It is vaguely dcfiried by some as -'a quantity of gold or silver 
Mn^jirip.ni to fill a hull's hide/ Most of tlm Ar:ibs, liOivever, reekon its va.lue 
about four thousand dinars; others take it to bi* 8(>,00t) dirhanm or 
d/fvdrs. Either of those tAvcivalues might be intended here. <\f. al-Maqrizi’s 
}]ii<tf)riQ Monct.'e Arahiao, p, b3, whore its value is said to be ac(‘ording t'» one 
0 ])inion UJf 0 ^( 4 ^ or ‘eighty thoufiands ’ of dirhoms ; this the translator 
incorrectly renders at page 145 as 1,080 one thousand and eighty dh/drs. For 
the vahie^of the talent among the (Greeks and the Xtomans see Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

^ bgfpt, with a i‘o\senu<< t)f 2,50O,0W, is the province intended, os our 
author thinks. This is f^pjlowed in C by some remnrkg on the way tlu' land 
revcinfk? of Egypt js paid to the State; but as the gubstanoo of these remarks 
will bo found embodied in the account on Egypt, they have boon passed over 
14 
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66 . The greaie.sl of Uie empire, as ali'eady. shown, is 2,<)0U 

; every hundred Jarsakhs equal 1,200,000 cubits : a 
JursLikh iH therefore. 12,000 cubits. A cubit is equal to 24 fiugex's ; 
66. a finger equals the breadth of six grains of barley put one by the 
side/jf the other. A mile is oiie-third of ufarsakh; but there is 
a fJiiterence as regards the band. It ih 12 miles in tlic desert and 
ab‘Ii aq, six Syria and Khurasan ; and as in K]_iura8an at 
every two farsnkbs there h^ve been built stations for the accom¬ 
modation of uftjcera of the IVst, we shall take the lurid as being 
six miles. 

IB this place. The stuthor on fo sny present work describes t1iiui:^s 
as 1 saw tliein at the time; but cluiu^es are alvva\s in evidence. Tiavo I 
not found the governor of Sarakbs, when I passed it iu 74, a man of leiBOUnd 
tnimi and its prcaclior grievous in fho spirit r It i.^^ also probahb* that we Jiave 
Iffy some tow'ns, w'hich may be w^elPknowu and wd)i(;h wo may liav<; actmiHy 
maitod, witliout the slightest inention or description; le(- the jx^.plc of such 
vOWns lake us noj lo task as it is Unman to err and to forget. y^ga.iin 
lot no one be annoyed at ear noticing tUo bad l'c;itnrr3R of lii.s e(Mmtry us 'his 
EtUIff not to (is disparagemeid, in the same way Dint a .stnlernerd of its good 
feature.s does not add to its prame; besides this is a f^cienee tbat ooglit to 
li/ive its fonndntioa on veracity and truth, and the mention of both g<tod and 
evil, and itidtani were ! io hide ilm fanirsof any town, i would haa e shitdded 
my ow'n natiw tow'n widcli is of such great holiness and csteom before God 
and man! Jt is likely too for a ])ersoii looking into oui wuirk to think lie 
discovers oontrudietory statements in it; siioukl he ponder well, ho\vov(3r, 
ho would see the drift of our moaning; and have not some people sealed 
ihtdr Bc^nls’ perdition by snp])o.sing lliat the f>ook of God, that glorious and 
noble hook of which it ib vvritten ‘ Falsidiood shall nr,t n(t])roaeh it, either 
from hefore it, or from beddnd it’ cuniraduts ilself? Idow with G;e wonis 
of a ■weak, worthlcHH ereurure then:'’' Nirvi. Ihe unihor obs* rvi .i trad ho 
generally omits the titles of respect froir o.d'oro the naiof-s uf perfie.UM 
moutioned in hie work, b this, he says, Jr ■••riaio in ep:»:wluiy widtings, 

li(»t in library <5ornpt5Hitf(Mi.s. fie Gu-o eNpheim the UKM.hod,-, dilb'reel 

authors nd<'ip^’K‘*^'‘dor eehdndy^ t.o I works. v''>o!i' \ he sa>s, ir ^in 
by holding a eotirso of lectnreR bo a serirs of y*'ars end gelliv-riiu; round 
them Ktudents from every ipj.'Oder. When their fane* 's octablmhed a’jroad 
and they are known t(» high and low, ttmy would t.ir.fi publiKh their books 
with tiio certainty of being fit^/ourably rtraud .>d. Others, and this is the 
method wdiich he himself adopts, dedicate their w’orks to peisons in high 
positions and thus gain tlieir eial. MuqaddaFi dedicates his w'O'k to 
Abad-yasan ‘Ali ibna-I-Hasnn this franfdution, page 11, mvte 21, but it 
k a compendium of tins work which he thus Oedicates as men of rank, lie 
says, [jrefer short, effective language. Tie's compendium ho calls Kitahud- 
Mdiiifdi u'u I-Wild tint, ihc Book of Distances and GoverumenlR, 
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Tue PeninsuCA op 'ote Akads, 

Wo liavo bejLTiJO witli the PoniiisEia of the Arabs an ifc .is ki this 
House of God as weit a^^ t}ie Giiy of the 
k p*^fA€& hhii, are 6iluai;(‘d ; ami bwaiutH^; a 

was !r'nh1io/'e tbafc the'^di^iou of Islaui spread-tibnmd. ao4 it was 
lifn- tiiatilie nf'dijJj-ginded i^SialifahK ‘ n^i weif a.. * akd 

iWMuhnjimn^ had their homes. |'lie staodards of the Muslims 
were there disphiyecl, and the gained 

strengtli • it also contains alMhe p1iice-« si w^Hi Ihe jites 

and cerernonies . d' the Pi1grim9i|?#» ' ■ 1 *’H, it ivy hi: io^oet 

to i ithe, and for ihi.*; i'esiir>u ha»^ 1 - ‘t\ tuentioned ih the* books of (})<:■ 
leading doedo||| law i,.itiiat ee/irti.'* s ** law most need-" 
ae(|aiM.‘ a gooti Knd^’led^fofit in ‘'vier to * r pyHn tfjeir teiis. At 
was fi'om this eonnti*y too, tbati-Afe' lA'ih WiVJ^ Bt;ti"fs« d oat,d and 
1 hence it was that Ibrahim (Abraham/ 

world.In adflilion to all this, it coi*||«'i8es within it several 


' 'i' 1 fn -t four Klia*if;iliH. tJiis traiidation, pagt’ 73??. 

5^ T*m • 5to.,)ut^ I ' Ds feuders.” 'J‘jio men of al-Madnaih who pledged 
thenisi'lvc?? i' it irii-l ti o rt '1 ■ J to ‘r‘j;iul him ag'unet a/l that they 

Itiiiiriii'd Ut'-tr ‘t irrs ?,<?"*' < ...-1 r^ '^'^•>0 

*'> Tlie “ EfitigraotH” or Fagidvos ’ rir"* Ah ' ■ i u 'rP,/’rentsof tlio Prophet, 
who Hloog with liiiUj fled from their i^attv'e town o. t.for*'d 

e.''iii('d ^tl -Mutlnxili ortho City, tuiniely, of the I’ropht ! 

* Co]«mici'ed liindn V'fi in ihe ]M)?;KeRHum of'tluhr >hjldtl uwiurs an.' ycib- 
jeeted t^) a iyx or tribuie CMlled Ujaroji, As r.o religion but Iwlani can be 
tolerated iu Arabia, it follows Hint no Utofdj in the full son'/e of the word 
('fill 1)0 imposed npoTi lands there d'it.hcs. howev<ir, awe token. C/>n8ult 
Haindti)ri’| fhd,nuih, '/oi U. p. 204 r.t t,eq, 

'» a Qui’Vin, lj;vi,iv, ;rh In a tradition it is said that the place wdiore 
ihc3 HfChah Tiov; c dh wais visildf* in the form of a small, rounded islet on 
I/he faec of the \y\lefs, lung before the licavcn and eariii were created. From 
beneaUi this islet (fwl Mrctched out the earth. *S’ev; iibAzrfnii’s Iio<itory of 
^Vakkah, pp. 2 and 3. 

When Ihrahnu hud iinished tho building of the KaH/ah, God commanded 
him to proclaim to the wliole world their duty of making a pilgrimngc to the 
"Ancient Uoufie.’' ‘ Wliat ciintd my voice reafsh, Lord?’ said Ibrahim. 
‘ Do thoup proclaim and I will make them hear,’ w;iB the Ldrd’s reply . There- 
uiion Ibraliini mounted (he maqdm, the stone on whicli he stood to build tho 
Ka‘bah, and in a miraculous way it rofio higher than the highest moiint/dn 
and the whole earth was brought within hearing disttiuce of him. flatting 
his liiigors in his ears and turning his f.aoe now to this now to (hut dire./’iion, 
ho called <iut and said “O men, there is prescribod for you th« pdgrimage to 


67 . 
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great divisions and a of large districts and fine trsicts ; 

for it contains in fact tlie wSoic of al-Hijaz as well as the whole 
of al-Yaman, tin pemneala, of Sina, td-Ahqaf, 1 al-Yamamab, 
al-Aslihar, Hajar, ‘Uman, at>Ta'if, Najran, Huuairi,* al-Mitblaf,^ 
the^ Hijr of Salih, ^ the countries of ‘Ad and Thamud,® the 
Deserted Well and the Lofty Falaca/ the siteof Irani of the 


thf Ancienr ■! ; i'. thu caH of your Lord.” Then from all tho 

quarters of the earth were iioard Foat!.i»H of Luhbaika AUdhumma Lahhaikay 
‘ We obey 'tbflw&t L'rd|, w e Th^^e. See al'Aza'aqTs Hidory of Mahkahy 

p» 33 . 

1 qhif an, xlvi 20. Here wore the qiPirters of the tribe of ‘Ad. 

2 The valley of ifiumiti, about three miloB to the north-east of Makkah, 
where a batih? was fought in the eighth year of the Hijrah betw'eeh Muham- 
Uiud and the Hawiizin. ^rhe Muslitufl Were at first completely broken, but 
lavlng rallied they at last, gained the day. Tin's battle is mentioned in 
abQur’an, i)i, 25, See ul~K*>ml of Ibnu-l-Aihir, ii. 199. 

S M'lkhldf MtiJ"if the disfHct of Mu‘adh in al-Vamnn. Mu'fidh b. Jabril 
ah Alibiin'. aftiU' whom tins MiUtidf is called, was one of the foremost com¬ 
panions of Muhatfn.tjad. Ro was deput<id by ih,; IVopiici hf j[>r*;niote the 
cause of Jshim iii al-YuDUiu. In ihc Caliphate of Abii Bakr be returned to 
join the army which was dcstfiied to c<‘nqoer Syria for Rio Muslims. Mu'iidh 
died i:i Palestine, in ilie ri- hteonth year of the Hijrali and the 33rd or 34th 
<if his ago, of the plagire which came to be known in history as the Plague 
of 'Amwas, from having hrst inacle its appearance in ‘Amwfis, the Nioopolis 
of classic times. ?iis tomb is at al-lj^n-sair {Vo'ijagee (VIhn Bainiah, i. 129). 
TIughrs {Diet, of luldin, p. 30(1) has mistaken the two words id'tm 
which mean ‘ the Plague of ‘Amwus, ’ as being together the name of a place. 

^ Ai-Hijr, in the nortli-western llijaz, where some rock cxcavationg are 
found which are said to he the dwellingB of the tribe t f Than ud in pre¬ 
historic times. This trad of coniitry ir generally known as tlc' lli'ir (d' t^hdih 
after the name of a prophet said to haw leen sent i(» tht to- 

preach the Diviife Umry to them; but they rejected him and .so brought ahuut 
their own destruction. The story i.s told hi ^^ur'an vii. /I •-! 

^ ‘Ad in the south, atnl-Ahqof, between ‘Um.rn and Hadhramant. 

Tharnud in the north, at al-HiJi% between fxl-Hijaz and Svna. 

® Al-Qur’an, xxii. 44. This is said to be a well in lladhramant where the 
prophet ^alib and four thousands of Th amihiitefe. behevora in God, took op 
their quarters after the fatal disasier to the iribe As died shortly 

After their ariival at this country, it came to be called Hadhramant, from the 
ijpot hadhara to be preficnt and mauf dea.tiu I’hese Tbamuditos built near the 
well a town which they called Hadhura’ and lived there during a long time 
Under the leadership of Jallms inn .lulhis. '1 hon ttiey apostatized and wor- 
shipped an idol; atfd God sent them a propiiet in the fiorson of Hau4k»'^»di 
ibu ifalY'ilu w hom they killed. In consequence they w'ere utterly destroyed, 
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columns,* th^ place of *tlie Fellows of the pit/* the Prison of* 
Shljddad,® the Tomb of Hud,* the habitations of Kiiidah,*^ 
the mountain of Xayyi’,® the houses of those who enjoyed their 
lives in the valley,’*' the Mount of Sina, the Madyan of Shu^aib* 
and the springs of Musa/*' It is tlie largest of the provinces in 
extent, the broadest in aregC, the most excellent in soil, and the 
greatest in sanctity. Its towns arc the most renowned; here ie 
San'a’ which surpasses all cities, and ‘Adan, to which tr^avelloi’S 
flock from every quarter ; and here are those rural districts which 
are an oriiamoiit to aUIslarn, and the splendid country of al-Yamaii 
and al-ij[ijaz. Should anyone say ‘Why hast thou made al-Yaman, 
m * 

thoir well wns abandoned and thoir palatial city ruined. See al-Ka^sh.^f 
of az-ZamakhKhun, Vol. II. p. 910. 

* Iram, “ tlxe city of piPars/ supposed to have bee i bnilt by ^jftddad, the 
son of ‘Ad, and to be still remaining although invisible to ordinary eyes. 
Ai*(^ur’an, Ixxxix 6. 

* QurMn, Ixxxv. 4 These nro said to bo the Christians of Najrun, who 
wore persecuted by Aha Nuwas, the Jewish king of al-Yarnan (circa 48p A.D.). 
‘They were Hung intc / pit filled with lire, and burned to death. Cf. al-Kash" 
§hdf of az-Zuifialdi^nr’i, Vol. ii. 1594 and Sale’s Korav, p 485, note f. 

^ The town of ‘Adan i« iiaicl to have been used as a prison by Sbaddad. 
the sou of ‘Ad. 

* At al-Ahqaf, near the coast. Ilud is the prophet who was sent to the 
tribe o^ ‘Ad, in Hudhraniaiit, and whose story is narrated in al-Qor’an, xlvi. 
Bee also Description da i'Anibie^ Niebuhr, p. 249. 

^ The tribe of Kindah, a sister stock of tho Himyarites, were originally settled 
in Hadhi'amaut. At one period of their history their power extended over a 
great part of Central Najd. Tho capital of the kings of Kindah was Danimun. 

® The great tribe of Tayyi’ which is of Yamanic origin occupied the parallel 
mountain chains of Aja^ and Salma on the northern frontier of Najd. . 

T Qur’im, xxvi. 149. The rock-dwolliiigs of the Xliau^hdiLcs in the 
Talley of Hijr. These are really the graven of a vanished Nabathaain people, 
whose historical existence is mentioned by the classical geogrupheri. 
LyaK’s AncientMtArahian Poetry^ p. 120. 

^ The city of Madyan, so named after one of the sons of Abraham by 
Keiurah, is situated about half way doWn tho eastern coast of the ;Klaniti<^ 
Gulf. Here dwelt Bi}u‘aib, the Jethro of the Scriptnrea, and hence n»e iowu 
is often ^aalled “ Madyan of Sha*aib.” The father-in-law of Moses is men¬ 
tioned in al-Qur’an, Oh. vii. 86. 

® The “ Fonntains of Moses,” the well-knowm hob wolls near Suez. A’‘aqut 
refers to these wells under the name of Wddi Mus&^ or the “ Valley of Moses.” 
^ ide iv. 879, Bee also Description de VArabic, Niebuhr, 

p. 348, 
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al-Manliriq and a 1-Ma gh rib, to consist each *of two sides ? ’ F 
answer) ‘As for al-Yainan, it is the Prophet himself who has so 
made it, foi’ ho established different stations for pilgrims to 
outer tlicrofrom into the sacred precincts;^ and as for Khu- 
68 . rasan, Abu Zaid, who is an anthority in this science special!y 
as regards Ids own couritiy, has considered it as two provinces; 
I cannot be blamed therefore for taking it to be two sides (of one 
provincej. Wore it to be added, ‘Since tliou admittest him to be 
an authoi’ity, why didst thou diJfer from hiin in regarding 
Khurasan as one province?* I reply, ‘ 1 have two answers to this; 
tlie first is thai I did not wish to divider the territories of the 
Ifonse of SanifiTj, who are univeisally known in tho world of 
Islam as rulers of Khurasan, but who liavo tlioir capital iu 
Haital; and the second is that Abu ‘Abd-ullah al-Jaihani® also 

^ mo1n<t'vS i,wo regions, tho fihoro strip from al-Hijaz to ’“Adnn 

tiiul tho drsi7‘icl, oxtondfi iiiiivnd. Tiio former is commonly 

called Tniumali a ^*1 s. o' latter th(3 Najd <»f al* Vatn ttv r j distingnish i< fronn 
Kajd«-M;lij3k/,, X.'ijd pmp M. whirh inelndes fhe whole ol' Cf^itral Arabia 
Ip Hin S:;u« 9 <j|-.coheeiion of lniditi#nfl jbj AhU'‘AbdO]lah 

Muhammad i'oo inma'd al-Ju fr al-BaVliuri (d. 25fi H), it i«? stated that 
'Valaiiilam ippnioted by (ho Prophe'l aj* iho mh'jfrf of al-Yanian, that is tlio 
point at wliieh tho inlialutantH of al-Vamah and all w'ho came from that 
qaartor wore to begin their Hajj and put on the //ov/u?. or pdynmage dress, and 
that i^arn, f»r to give it its full name Qarnu-i-Mairii^il, vvati to be the station for 
]\ajd. I ndrr this iiame, as stated above, is iuoludod (he whole id’the ceni.ral 
(listriet of Aiabia aiid the Tnoanlaiuoua district of a'-\,ariian itself; so t.hul 
bj al Vaman in th<^ Ivaditioii whlc,h fiKes the. pilgrim sitvlicuiH. only iltni part 
ahVaitmn 'vhlch is called TihintirUf ie mcint. Al-AUjqaddn-i explains Ihis 
JO 0, Ho says, “li ii wore said that t.lo' Prophet’s wordp ao.u; to ihe elbait 
that the people of Najd, not of a? N nueaii, should beglu tluhi'pilgrimage at 
Qarn, 1 reply tliat all agree that the •’uluibitaid.s of Sn.nhp are of (hose whoso 
pilgrinvHtuiion is Qarn and it is nndP'ebted (hat Sarj ’V is of .'il'Vamam Tho 
meaning i« therefore this thui the peoi|>ie ,'if a!- It’amai* should enbir f he flanmi 
from Yalandam \yith tho e.xcej^limi of the of Najd or the ITigh- 

lands ; just as a man rnigin uav tu big.servant ^ Pay the Afhylf (dosecridaiiiH 
of the l*rophct’s family ) ii, (housand each and the descendants of ‘Ah two 
thottsands each,’ FajalUda t,(* tnis piny be found both in the Book and in tho 
Laws.** * 

^ 0: Abu ‘Alxi-uJlaii al'daibsni, Ibn Khurdadhbah and rbnnd-Faqih were 
likewuHo authorities in this soiencfi and noi oim of them has divichMl abMu^riq 
into separate proviucee. 1 have, therefoie taken th-’ words of al-Fariai. m 
showing that it is of sh/cs and tin* statements <»l these. wnterB as^implj- 
ing ton; province. In the same way, in lifting up his bands in prayer the 



is ail autboiity in tin’s science, and ho lias not separated Khnrasin ; 
inj statement, therefore, agrcOvS with one or other of them in one 
part and differs in thp other, This^is the form of tlie Peninsula 
of the Aiabs ^ 

I have divided this province into four extensive distriots* and four 
large dependencies. The distr icts in their order are:—(1) aj- Hija^; 
(2) ahYaiuan; (3) ‘IJman; and (4) Hajar, The dependencies 
are:—-(1) al-Ahqaf ; (2) e]<A;‘Td;ftr ;* (d) al-Yarnamah; and 
(4) Qurh. The capital ,uf al- Hijaz is Makkak; j »d of its towns are 
the following: Yathiib, Yanbii^ Qurb, IvhaibMr, al-Marwah, al- 
Baura’, Juddah, at-Tj'if, ai-.lar as 8nqya,3 ul-‘AaTiOb ^l.Jul^fali 
aiul ab'lJshairab, All these a>e large towns, while ihe following 
are smaller; Hadr, Khnlais, Aiim j, abHi jr, Jbida Yjd'pib, as-Suv^ari* 
qi.Vyab, abKiu'h as-.Sairah, Jafjalah, MaliSyi' and Usdhah 
. vM-Yainjiu is of iwoTiavts. 'J'he part that is towards ibo sea 
is a level ce-critry and is called liharnah; ii has i^abid for its 
capital, aud of its towns arc the followiVig : —Ma‘qir, Kadrah,* 


Propliet is sari by soau- to have raittnl to r and by 

up to the ears \ henow tiur Doftors proior to so rai.''*; l.iu* harni* kh «<> j(poroa*'h 
as nearly as I'OssibU: iiie aetiou of the Ibupbet a.« differ!'■mb And 

if it werr,*said, ‘the metliod yon invtnm:d dilTfov. ir'e'. Wte inetbods o:; 

all Avhoij) yon have naMptoiiod i answer M r.toy from them in the 

fuller tivjitmont of nty sobjeid and n» some niuttera winch they Imve vvroiy_riv 
suited, ^liiid thoir trentirt.'*: 0 H(‘n'Sa%ffmrui 7 and nil tlm.'r statesnentH cona-vi 
and bad there bc^ i. h piobt t<> avenv^e men from their works, livould i! »1. ha\o 
taken all trouble i took , has 1 sagir they did not boyond distam^ea ajid 
ki)!|j;dotns ami natpH and soimrvhat of marvels and the acionco of the sfara. 
The province of ahMngktib was divided in fiij^nilarit.y to the provinc^t of 
al-Mashiiq ns hciiiy parnOci countrieH, the resemblance betvAaKm the two 
coiisislim.!: in thuf «':u;h <«? i honi t'^rms a boundary of the teiTitcrice of Islam 
and is the eytTcnm limit of the earth’s Luminary, i.e,, one is situated in the 
far Last and the o’her in the far West. 

t Here fuilou's a map of Arabia in tlio orif?inal niamn'-t'riptg. 

^ The p'TOvince of al-Ashhrt!’. or a;i :t js morn gomoutl^ ‘'-e province 

of ash-bUil'.v, lies alouy the sourh*ea«i r.tmsL of Arabia belweeu ‘Adan and 
‘IJman. it is njso Nchd Mniu'a,)! aft-er a trdHMjt Lliiuyarlt) origin, 

AHh-Rliihris also the nauie of the «phmlkUnvn ot Um province. 

^ 7 c , Sn%a-Yji7jd 

4 Al-Kf»dr5’, a city on the Vi Ftdi Stabttm or Poinded hf ILmahi ibo 

Snlarnah, who was ruler oi a,I “i'aman frfftii's wt'onl A. Ij. 872 t'O iTlJi, n.v. 

Inst years of the Banu Ziyficl dynastv ALKadta' iit one ol the tlnCHt disslrtctfii 

Kurth of Zabidi; it ia on the middle road iHAwoon^ihe a«cl ihe wiouidwiiMiy 



Manr,* aw}i-Sharja]i, Duwaimafi, al-BamiGliala- 

70. tiqah, Mukba, KamaraTi, ul-Hirdali, al-Las'ah,^ ^amah,^ aU 
‘4<?hiVab, Rariqah, al-Kjiasdt aa-Sa^id,^ al^Malijam? and otiliera. 
Her'* if>! i:be dependency of Abyan : town8> ‘Adaii and Ijalij ; and the 
dependency of ‘Atbtkar : towiifl, Bai§]i, Haly and ae-Sirrain ; and 
iaBily ilu?/ depciidenoy of a.8*Sarawat* The paid of af-A ainan towards 
the rnonniains m a cold mountainous cbnnt.ry called Na,jd ; its capital 
Ik lSan‘a’ and'of itHtc/wnsan. Iho following’Sadaii, ISajrao, Jnrash, 
ub'Uyf, JohUin, ab.lanad, Dhainar, ISusafan, Yabsil), as-Subhl, ah 
Mnihniyo' .o and Kbunlan. Here is Hhj dependency of al-Abqaf, 
wiiich iie single town of Hadbramnui ; aTui the country 

cn Malmih, wob its capdal anh-.^bihr and also the country of 
Tl-' capital of 'rindn is Siihar, and its towns ai'e 
71 Nfr/wab.. phnnk, hafil. Oaba, KSalht, Jullafar, Snmad, 

a jAd MdsL Hajai*. ‘lipital of al-Ahsa’; towns. Sabnn, 
ay.-Zarqa, ( 'd, r-iia ' Its dependency is ai Yamamah. 

Most of ihr? towTiH oi »:;«*• j'{;l'i ;,;i‘ -ifnall, bui they art' on the 
model of towns, f ^'bafl i ',iw ^ w-. ih\^ do‘-^cri!,do'tn ed' ttr- tiovn.H 

in these disi'h *.h hir -> ji-' 0 >siinr ana .oiall onnt wliiunvcr 
is of iJO pr(dd, 

at. foiw dflyb' jonnK-v rretiv '^Uw0A\i\' Hhtary oj fil^Yum.hn (Kay), 

pp. 11 and 1 and Vaqiit, Iv. 244. 

1 At e'igaf' joamc4y from ,ui { *,h« of the fitieet dialrictB to tho 

North of iv. Both Maar and ul-Kadia’^aro murkc,<i iho that acconi' 

Kny’« J/tKtor|/of ai^yamav. 

^ Called hy ul-Khazrajl (A.11. M2) ’!J|pin!ih, 

^ Duwairtoih Hud al-Haiouj! ah are t'vo Ktatjons, at one day’‘8 
front each otiu-i; on tho maritime n(foi of Tihfauah which extends from ‘Adan 
to Alakl’.ah aloi.j» Mir coast. See Kay’s HiMary of al-Yarniiv, pp. 11 and 24L 
calls the first of those, Uvo tmvns ad-Puraah. 

* More properly Las'o or Las'a’, on t!;i g<%ft-coa8t. T(in%i4-’^ArHs, 499. 

^ 'i'he anthor of al Q/rmnf; makc.^ mention of r^ town which he calls 
Sharnmah aud which be ,'.‘ac.es ir the neighbourhood of agb-Shihr, ir, 
ahYjunan. Ife also me:;; -as a hill of tho name of fjihnrniab. ^J'ho latter 
is by Y5(,i,;. u\ A**! 

® Afj-fhidtnK cniieu by M.'mAv'.c, the Hfsoomn of ahYniaan, oJ-Mn^a'id} 

’^bKhazraj 1 and al-Iiamdio.' - name ia^wi^iUoti a 5 J~Su'id as in tlu*; text. 

*1 t)ne of the four , efs to the north of !3abid, ctHj al-Jvadrl\ 

ahMah|am, .Mrtrwm Kay’s UinLoi'y of al‘Taman, 14. 

• .. .■!U;.sa OO the wu-ooaHt oppeejif llajar (Tiqat, Hi. 6(t9V Hnmr 

d.y,mloe r.«,*Ur„h. th« .apil.i; but ^.enerally the pn.v!nce 

».l-Kahnviu, the Ahpual being,eo,j,meh!y »‘U»4 ni-jjai^raiii. 
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Makkab, the metropoUE of tliia province, in laid out arotirid th© 
Ka'bali in a iiarro’iv vallej? iiicioEod by the Eurroundiog hiiJ.s. 1 llaw ' 
three otlnu* tuwtis siiiiiiarly situated, ‘Auirrifin in Syria, Ii^takhr in 
Farts and Qaryatii-l-Hamra’’ in Jvljuiasan. The houses of Makkali 
are built uf black, smooth sioii(;s and also of white stones'; but the 
upper parts are of 'Many of them luiee hu’geprojecting 

windows of teak-wood and are several stories high, w hitewashed 
and (dean. It is liot in summer, but tlie, ihghts aj*e always pleasant; 
nor is thereby (loJ's good jUTvidence any need in winter of warm 
elothcH xH l\glu d The qua.rt(u*of fh<- city tl^t siretchies down 

fvum al" Masjidu-]-Ihu am is knfwvn as al-Ma.^faiali (tht? lower 
quarter) ; that higiuu’ up Iho r^v^sque is cach'd ul-MaUal (the upper 
qtiarirr). in luvadtli ihe town is as wide as 1 he valley. The 
Ma ij'd, wiileli is suraewiui.t cl^ih'Ug iu form, is sitnated ivNo-tliirds 
down tlie city, onvanis the ^btsfalah q':.o't,ce, tJiv Ka, bah stands 
in its n)idK',t vht.h its twodoaved A or fiieing Uio east and raised 
above tin grou ul to nearly the iieighi of :i man, The leaves of 
the door aic oMohud with jdates of silver gilt. The Masjid is 
o70 cubits ifi lengih and 31*5 cubits in bieadth. The extent of 72. 
the Kadnih itsedi is twumty-four euiiits and one span, by twenty- 
ihree cubits and one span and its height above tiie ground twenty- 
seven eulets; ibe space round llte Hijr measures twenty t] \ e cubits 
and the whole circuit ol tb,c yiwaf oOe hundred and Hr .« y*. Tho 
Idijr? is on tho ])oint)np: lo Syna ; in this barn IoaO enclo¬ 
sure tlie mh(^6 yvvaU'r^.qKHit) diKchary ii.sejf: ils wails which 
rise to about tlm height, of (he waist .U'o faced all over wdih 
white maihlo and tlu' lloor paved witii the .same material. The 
Ijijrisalso called a!*Hatini.. The tawaf jiassos from bolund ifc, ]>nt 
dms not lawful to face it in prayer. If ifc were said in liiis “< e- 
nection that as the (,ircuit of the Kabbah must needs l,e nmde 
past the Hijr, it jihows Ihat it is la.wful to fac(' .d in '■ I 

answer, 1 his shows wacd of comprelionsion; fur ii, btniig doubt- 

1 The viHfige of al-tlfinirSh or as he onh? it, nr ; .’tVi, aluyaryaiu-hflanmV ' 
the RM vilhpje, at two ytage-a or teu favsalA frrue Naisal)ur. lu Tbu 
j^iirdsdhbab it is simply cahod al-Ilamrif, 

* Hijt ifl on the nortli side of the KaTwih enclosed within a low seini- 
CHT-Tilar wail of marble with an opening at each end between it and tlye walls 
III has to face tho Ka‘bah but as it is not ('ertaiii 

i ^ of tho Ka‘bah although included in the tawaf, it has 

b«teii lorhiddou to turn to it in prayer, 

1 b 
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, fill (whether tlie Hijr forms part of the Ka*bah or not) it was 
necessary to take both views into consideration and decide accord¬ 
ingly.’ The black stone ia on the east corner ^ of the Ka‘bah 
where the door is, fixed on the edge of the angle; it has the 
shape of 'a man’s head and is placed at such a height .that a 
person kissing it has to bend slightly. The vaulted building 
which encloses the well of Zamzam is directly opposite to the 
door of tlie Ka'bah. The course of the tawaf lies between this 
vault and the door. At a little diAtaruio from it stands the 
Qubbatn-^-Shail^l^ (tht: Dornof Ib ovV' ® nbercMK a reservoir 
in which a boWvU’age of sannq and wine was formerly provided 
(for the refreshment of pilgrims').^ The Maqam {or hiauding 
stone of Ahroham) stands right in front of that side of' the 
bouse on which is the door. Tt is nearer to the house than 
Zamzam, so neai, in fact, as to be included in the tawaf 
diiritig^ tlic days of tt.o pilgrimage ; n> large iron box is placed 
over the sit't- d.'i-j;;; in the rsiid in .k'hwc 

the size of a mrii, 'Tbiz’box is rov(;rcd with a s"-!] Ik-. 4orje 
itself is tal'c . mt cr;-<r ^-ear into tlic liousc aud wdun^ it is 
brought baciv a wooden box is set over ig fitted with a door whlrdi^ 
is opened every time tint prayers are said. As iha Imam con- 
eludes witli tlie salutation, he touches the stone ami the door is 
73 ilnm closed The maqam beai's o!‘ if the pidntB of Abraham’s 


t The Ka‘bah not exac'ly orioTttoh •, tbi? may vvitb’’greater preciBion bo 
eallod the aeutVi-etisi roruei. 

8 Oq the Houtu-east of Zaiozain. U wei al^n o'* .‘U (.»’ c.n-1' ^Afdms, 

after the ancle of Muhamniad ). is R'jsv nnod ;».Htoi> •r>rnn fto- iiuinu- 
stcripia l.»W>a<=iathet! to the uK»Bqne miki in for this reaso;) .*a]led (yibbsitn-J- 
JitCt’ifr Burtoii’s Fihj'nmaya, 111. Hole f. 

fi From QiL^aiy, tho lirst of the, QaiaiHh who k'ijuIc hseiself master and 
guardian of the Ka.‘bah, the. snjuyah luiii doHot.nded thr. agf,. •Abd-Ma#6f and 
to ‘Abdiid-Muttalib, tho graTa’ HJn r of rho I’roj.Lot. At the time 
of Quijniy tho siijfJyak of lootiun’u < isUtoh plaeo-fi h\ the «ioutt of the 

Ku‘bah and front which fresh welhwater was sriven to the pilgrims 
fnun the backs of canielR. ‘Abdu-l Muffalib re-digeovered tho well of 
Zamzam which wag lorn; esverod up und which henceforth became the prin¬ 
cipal Borirco from whicii }iiigrimg drank ; but as the water of this well was 
far from palatable, he was wont, to throw quantities of raisins in roservoira 
filled from it to weaken the taste of salt-bitiernesB in the water and offer it 
to the pilgrims. The siqu.yah eontiniued long after the advent of Islum p 
the family of al-‘Abbas, 9 pn of ‘Abdud-Mutlralib. 
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feet, but reversed.* It is of a dark colour and lar^sfer i/haii 

the black stone. The ground of the tawaf is strewn with sand 

and that of the mosquej with gravel. Round the court thread 
porticoes have been erected on pillars of white marble^ which 
al-Mahdi b' ought from ai-Iskandariyjah to Juddah by way of the 
sea. The mosque (in its pfesenl form) was founded by him. 

The porticoes have their w^alls decoi^ated on itu'. oiriRKlo in mosaic, 
artirtuns fi’oin Syria and hlgypt boimr Bpe(3ially itnportod for the 
wmrk. The names of those still apj>eor on their work. The 

mosque has nineteen gates:* tlie 6f 13aiiU||S|iaibah, the gate 

I That is the right in the place of the left and the left foot in the place 
of tho right. Of. al*Mas‘udi^ 111.07. 

^ Tho gates of tho MaBjida-l-Harara have not always oocapied thf. 
positions or borne the samo nanies. lu the sebjoiTiod list different loA-mes aio 
given by w'hich they were knovvn at one time or ae<)t,her. They are chiefly 
taken from nl-Aiiracp} sre also Burton's Vihjrirfiam’^ Ul. 178 eL seo. 

On the oastern side of tho inosquo : 

(1) Biib Barji f^jaibah, close to the north-east angle. It was anciently 

► called I'ikC of Banu‘Abd dhams arai is kinovft in modern times as the 

Bribii-«-8aiarij, Pilgrims nsnally enter Uio mtiSquo through tliis gate- 

Next ttj ibis a)-A/-ra(|i mentions fcJie gate of Daj-ii-I-Qawarlr (see hia history 
of Makkah, pj?, fkl t and 402). 

(2] Brihu rf-Nabi, wfiere the Pro})r)et used topask throriigh from Khadijah’s 

house iti the 'Anqaqri-l ‘AJifn-in, 'khis gnfch is .?!•<;' t eii.-d P/doj-/‘/iu/vr?’}>///a, ■ 
tlu! gate <'»f iSilk oc 1 ;»nd <*'•• * ii'i' V , ' eba History 

of Makk'do < '■ If ,v; ■ iH 211. 

Next is tie' ; „aU‘. ai-‘ A ttpiiss. opposite to wliicli tlo! hoj^se of wf AOhir-q 
tho Propljot’s uncle, onct* stoud, 

(8) Bab Ban! llasjum, also called Bab h\li and Babu-l-BaUuih 

On the soni-hern side ■ 

(4) Babii-z-Zayyatm, near tlu^ east.ern end of the wall, it is also called 
Bnl>u-z-Z;nt, Bab Bazuji (from a tnoghbouring hill;, Babii-h‘AsJ]ji|trah and 
Bab Barn ‘A’idh. 

(5) Babu-hBazzazm. 

(fl) Babn-1 Ihupjaqin, or the Clot'D-fnllors. In ^ 

1 . 823, this woi'd is wrf)rigly iranslatrul ‘ 1 -ire}n‘ 

In tho place of the above two gates Bun on has 
al-Azrnqi Bab Bum Sufyan ibn ‘Abdi-hAsad. 

(7) Bfib Bam Malihzum. 

(8) Babii-?'‘J^afa. Architocturally the chief gate of the mosque. 

(9) Bab Zuq{1qi-^-Shaj,awi. <7/. al-Azrarji, 47(), lino 2. * 

The gate itself is not mentioned in any other 

place, but we learn from ah F%s:, 0/]runi^, 0 ( (h'r 67<idt ihjA’fcu, II. M, that the 

date-sellers wcr(‘. ou I bo Ahiman'i or snutheni side of the mosque. 
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of the Prophet, the gat© of Baiifi Hanhira, the gate of the Oil- 
inereliarts, the gate of the Cloth-merchants, the gate of the 
Clotb-fullerB, the gate of liana Makhzam, the gate of as-i^ala, the, 
gate of ZiUpitjU “sji-Shatawi, the gate of the Date-sellers, the gat© 
of iJara-i~ VYazir, i he gate of JiyM, the gate of al-Hazwarah, the 
gate of Ibrahim, the gate of liana* Sahm, th© gate of Hanu 
Jumah, the gate of ah^Ajalah, the gate of an-Nadwah, and the 
gate of al-Bi.'jharaii .U is f)oi‘dered on the east and south by tbo 
market,-])laces uf tlie town and on th(‘ west by the houBes and 
dweiiiiigs of tlie ^g^ptiaiis. ^ The course {as~sa‘y) between 

(31) Bab Darll-l-Wazir. 

For tin? abovo gates Barton has Bab Mnjahid or Babu-r-BHahmah. 

(12) I'in.b Jiyad oi Ajyad, so called because leading to the hill Ajyad, 
of which the side ttiid. Joints Abii Qubais is called Ajyadu-s-Saghir and tlie 
side opoosiin u> this Ajyiidu I Kabir. 

Next is Ihih Zuhuk.UM, built by ash-i^arlf‘Ajiun. 

'JTe m'xt gate is Bub Un;in fJuni, at the western end of the wall., This 
Cmm HsnJ was daucihiei of ALu T;»hb and sister of ‘Ali 

111 tbe^wuisten} wail: ' 

(13) Baba-I-Hazw.'ira]t, near the south-west corner. This gate is opposittj 
that of B.anii IJaHiirn and is also rallvid Bu(»a-1-WadiV, Bfib Baai Hakim ibn 
Hizjlni oi Babu-I Hizainiyyah, Bi>b Ha,iii-/-Zubair ibm-l-‘Awwum an«d Babud- 
Bacgialin. 

(l‘F Bab tbrilhim, HO caUed from a tailor who had a shop near it. This 
gate vras originally two, Babu-l Khavyiitiu and Bub Bani Jiimah. See Qutba*d- 
Dm, (Jlc. <ltr ZfA-fca, TH. loO. 

(15) Ktib lliani»Suhm, u(‘areHt t<» the north angle. It is also called ^abud- 
TJmrali. 

(IB) Bab Bani Jumah. see No. 31. ^ 

In the northern wall. 

;i AbAzraqi ineniicras the gate of ‘\\or ibr, j-I-'A?, m^ar ihi* si corner. 

(17) Babn-l-'Ajaiab or to givt-it irs full nnmo B:d> Dan') o iaialo Darii-N 

‘Ajfilah was so oalied froiii the; activitj 'vltn adued. t;.i- " o-k (*■' Luildiag 
it wfis pushed on. workers bemg engucv d dnv ami fV; M,o porposo , 

or bocaiiBe the stones used in buihling ;t were carii»‘vi cart which in 

Arabic is called 'o'}alnh. AI-Azrmp, 4(H, 

Next is Bab Qa‘ai(ji‘;in (from ilu- hill of lhaf name) or Bhl* llnjair Ibji A hi 
Hiab. Barton fidh' ilus gate Bab <d KoroJe fri.>u an !ii3torjan of Makk'di, 
evidently Qutbn-d-l_bi< an-Nahraw ui'. anl hor of Kdub%A~l^tdm‘' hi‘A‘lupt 
Bo it.id- Hdhi-l Alar din, 

(18) Babu-n-Nadwah. Bab Dari n-Nadw^ah. 

(IB) Babu-l-Bisjjiarah, called by others B:if» 0 'd"l)nraibah and ^Babnd- 
Madrasah, at the eabtein end of the waih Al-A4!.raqi oullrf it Bab Bar Khaibadi. 
ibu ‘Uthuian. 



a^t-Saia and ai-Marwjih liea it* iin'» th^qn\iknm 

being fron? pimm^ ^.*1 tbo mastjan u» gafe ‘iii. 

This portion of the course is detiried,|jj io. '‘liillpi-fe. L'fmg 

behind the Hbove-nicniioiiedi.' two ism3'i< t,fi s;lre*'« aj-'M t^her 
two inarknta which stretoli 
quarter) with thoroughfares jdVKfii’/ 

the town by' the Tj'tiq road, iiav#, gu'o‘I'fhr 

Shaibah gate, to turn to th .irrigi>l atfttprrx^*'’ .1 t’r - •»• ■ ihv iv',' 

ot Ra’su r-iladm , ^ they cannot go bj the Ib^. 

EgyV'tians on the other l.and, in order rea^di ^his gate, bare o^t, 
r-riiving at ai-Jarribiyyah, outside the tow,, e hjn» tho left 
to the Thaniyyuand theii-.c descend t(> t!u ^rtrvcwtrrij*. fu I 
thus gain the entruncjc of those corning from al-'fmq. 1 io- r«o ' vs 
oiiiered from th F OB cliffereat sides, one gate, o-* og ''O ^di^i .iduiii 
side, in tlie direediot) of ai-dimj. vrlo'rc' roads eC^tiverge, 

HUOth(‘.r on the ‘Uiiirah r<‘ad and tin) ttii||^ In al Masfalab \^or 
lower qujirte?d, Yanuin road;\ il #ipse gates ai‘() (’ovFnrd 

wid' .4.'id the town .s >-, c ii Abii (^iuhais^ 

t '. I li: Hadra‘L'Kiar, the ernbanknieni/ u !o’<;h O^tnar ituni-l• ivjiattJU) raiBC^ti 
ni !.he jyiadat ur iipj'L'r (quarter ot the o v,u afler (he gieal flooii H'li'eli hap* 
period ih hiH time and wiiieii war called l)'a,d flnim N.tiirtal i'or haviaj^^ cuTriod 
away this lady from tl'.e upper t(» the lower riatcrier of the town, wiiere shn 
was pi ‘hv'l up. 

P‘CL,riiris st^op iieie tc> oki'' wlii]-' ;j,w ■' c* "o-pc ho'e-'^rly be seen 

freet Cl 41 place, hei.t.e i! ■ ; C -■ i*' , . .i'-'. ^ludOiCa, 

S Seei-ee jfiaTiof Makkrih at the eud »)t Wu-tt lodWhi’s o'-'.'rtic/fn' dcr Irltadf. i^Iekka, 

3 . o-i ; •'C?,f'i'_,ii. v'. loch the troop;:: of the FrophiOi 

iOM' cchI t, ' o v \.\ 0 M, aijiu from wltieL it. ih recoinnuoidini that the 
piipiiim bIiuuI'.I eicer ^i! 1 ld•:a^l. Jt is above the cliief ccjnetery of Mukkali 
w.here many of tie ■; "•'* ** f Moha.Tojjjarl are said to bo btiMod. 

* The tlu'('< I'Hl.i'r <k' >d-,v , •: c ti.-bii ! Ma'lai,at thornrttioio or upper 

tmd, whence ih(-load cojiliuu'*'-* up ■ , ■' » tuo /’iiy lies 

Miua and ‘Arafah aa well as 1 owai'-a.^ N., ii; I'ui.i-sP f>hiibaika]i. the 
wn‘sterri gate, also called Ihibu-l-'fimrah froiu »hr oecoinniun'i c.onuect esl with 
it and ^itbn-z-Ziiliir, from a villagr- rd' fiej name. It f/peiiH '.m t.he M'ldnuih 
road and lies almost opposite to the great. 'pu ' f;0 Habu-l-^bijin, the 

lower or Southern gate which oyeus on tlm Vairian rt>aU, 

t> A tolTy ehain on the east of Ubikkah. comne-nding C'Jf. Sabi and 
stretching nai tar a« al-l^amlamah, anocher mouutal% ■ A.C'! 

V,ubais js. one of the two clmins called the AHphahan oT >itik4y*^ ch' ' 
being that called al-Ahmar, nr the Hr.d Mf’-untaiu on lii©'^ vi'CmI li 
one of the holiest; iidlg in Makkali and o' vial !r i ra Ib'C ci jotiv-ain that 
God plantod on earth to steady it vvlic-)n it uni'U'>,t Ahunt, >u‘roj['<hiif! to somie 
iies buried in a cave on this mouutain, with Jtvo and Seth their son. 
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OTerlools Uie mosque; it is ascended by a flight of steps from 
* Tho tawaf is Hiirroundod 1/y pillars of bronze and posts 
whoreOTi laoiO'ax listed for candies which arc lighted in the 
riatffh of rulers of Egypt and abYaman and of the Shar, the 
ruler of ^rarj^sian. Mekliah possesses three reservoirs which 
Hr?ji ^Aht} front a canal out by order Zubaidah® from Biistau 
' iiwotuinn wells of toleiTihly good water. Their 
Itfcees are the^'Onb sourcvCf*! -x venue tn the Meccans. 

'f V'rr.MV 1 dn'fe '^^cd the Prophet, peace avd 

niaf.c-saying ' fs Uie Hijr pai’t of tlie saei*ed 
Ih. t;? I;ie rtifiswered yes. I then asked him, why have 

Yiot the Qwr«^ ’^h hw'bided it in <the hous(3 r And he answered 
that ' . “onni cf funds luiving failed them. I also asknd 

him.* ! s h! 1 d.) un t^s <‘.oin’!erniug i he door oi tiuj house, wliy 

has it been i*;?-’ in-m: the ground V and h.- said to no- in answer 
‘Ti»y people dei ;-n-» that clow luiglit adnot ipfn tjo' wlnuti- 

soever e o ,p^d .^'fuse admiltarw'* h ■- h ■ '> b:ry 

will# Vrid.y w^we mu t lie Qinaish bet ia{el\ irt lajotioU a oh 
idolatry that ^ . ' ’on heads will c]ianL’'e. T w udd ha,v<) 

seriously thoughl-u iiKdaithig th#‘ ifijrin tl.n hunsc ami making tdie 
door on a level with the gnmnd.' it. is sa.id tiiat Dmu-z-Zubair 
brought in ten of the elhud' (kuupaniuns in ruder to hoar this frorrt 
ih('lips.of ‘A’ishah. lie then (U'dered tin* to he pulled 

down ; and not withstanding tiie e.xpostulations of the ficople, who 
came in a body to r- in uistrain with Idir,, lu‘ peihisted iu Ids 

t A little rise in ilie towa-r Mlv»|'e ;.l AIp Ct'C-nri nan lou .. nU.li 

east of the tiX'squa. ii. is Huokaa tif i-i ! ' (y;r’’;ia ii, l-Ui,, as Ix'ii'g v. 'tl, 

fti'Maiwah among “ dtt. saiietniirie- of (U../ and pooplr rniomed on 

visiting the Ilo'y I’ity to ruu h'M v^ < r-a ilma* u »th. tiff: S'u] fp-an, page liy 
note i, * 

The real name of Zuhaidah, roToun .md w.-fo 'ft < e<ui,n r. y;)sLi,), 
AmatudeAziz. ZubuidsUa tho u:mm hy whud; Pin- h-; -i-rrjailv i.tjmvt! and 
which moans 'a pat of OuMor,' nothing oic,. a pf > irivoTi inT ))v 

al-Mani^ur, her gnoidfit:*.-, ’.vhon ah(* was a plntnp, firule tiaby. ZubaMlaJi died 
in 216II, in the ’ t ■;»«« '?<* ahMa^uun 'i'iio a(pu}dnri HRH.M-mted wii h ion* nnino 
having .h«eu frm'poujoy oot of repair, was at i"pl;ir,od by a m?vwA(jU(;<iHct 
which was completed by Sidr^in Balioi jl. jn ioTT 
3 ‘AMlP'llah Ihnu-"' thf'Alnccau p’-etcr'danl- to the . < .diphaU', died 

'%« A- H t'iih/ 72 .V'Ces, hr huvdig hron born in the tirp.t yoar 

lA Tfis' r0«‘tO3Hi.tion oi liif VIolv house which wrk destnu f'd A. H . 6-A 

ITRS hia ciiief doa^stic work during hu; u^^v.;y^.tion oi the cnlipha-te in al-Hijuz. 
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tl^.sign ITorror-fiit’icken and iu dread of an awful catastrophe 

the ])(H}p]0^ tied to the. distanec ol* a farmkh from tlie town ; 

but Jill ouded well and he had it rebuilt according to the descrip* 

tiou of when the - people begnn to return. When 

al-Ilnjjaj invested Makkahd Ibnft-s-Znbair look refuge in the 

sanctuary oI' tbe Ka‘bah ; a''-riajjiij, however, placing bis baluta 

on Abu Qubais ordered them to tb^slroy i,he additions wbieb. wd 

i>e, Ibin olheiourJ' lu-ixiic has made. So tbe ?^it.e of 75. 

was shelled and T[mu-z*fZeh d nn-ts brought out and hanged. 

AbHajjai i]iou resbu'od the wail H' wbeju* it formerjy, was and out 

of li>n remaining stones lie e]t>sed the we.stern df^or.® paring ^hd 

ilooi* n!' the iionse with the rest» lhat noth mg might bo lost. And 

the following' I beaM from one of the* iearned men of al-Qairawan. 

Ho said,, ‘ On his maidng tin* pilgrimage to ihe; Holy cify, 

ah Marsur'' was struek wif h the smalliuia« te iI‘c. sacred mostpacj 

its ,«Muaiidiioss and the liltlo knowledge the people had of 

its sacred fdjaruder, so much so that tli(» Ar-ab of the d(‘se)'t was 

went to funke the r(jun<l of the Ka/bait on bis camel or dimmed ary. 

Ai-MansUi’ wnts grn‘ved at the sight of this and he resolved to 

buy the hoi'ses that stood around the mosque n t'. tU'e.,.je them 

in d and io plaster it and <u.hcrwise roisn it in grandeur. He 

tlicreroro <;a]ied brother the owners of iho houses and tempted. 

them l)y large oilers of mof;oy, but the.y weie averse to sell and 

W'nnld not fcVi'go the neighbotadiood of tl»e sac5.-d house of God, 

Thif. d him lunch, but be did not coiisid*,' it right to take 

forcible possession of the housoK. (.lays be did not 

it.pjje?!]' in pnnh* b f h^* UifiHor was tbe talk of tbe whole town, 

Abu ILiiufab, then without name or fame and his learning and 
* . * ” 
sound judgment us yet not knowm, haj)poned*io be on piignmago 

that year. So he went vo the royal camp, whiidi wu,8 pitched in 


i In tin- jcur A. II. ((>92 A.D.). After a blockade which iasterl cm % 
few months tlu-. towu fcducetl ond Ibnu?/ itoimir islain in 73 A. il« 
Al-15ajjaJ WM vxiv of the ubh’st men of thb Umayyu,d ^yua#u, Juc of 4 hard 
and craal^nature Kig name hai come down in history as tl||> worst tymnt of 
hie age. His death took place in tlo A. II. (712 A.D.). 

^ For a liiliory of tkia 8eoo.ud door of the Ka‘bah sec Burton’s Filgrimage^ 
III. page 157 note 

* Alfi Ja‘far al-Man^ur, the founder of Baghdad and consolidator of the 
Abbuside power. Eis caliphate extended from 136 to 158 A. H, (754-^75 .A, H.}, 
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al-AbtaV CBqnirO'i about the Prince of the Faithful and the 
cause of iii8 relir^'nnajt. When the rn«ttor was explained to him 
he said that he knew an easy way out of tiie difficulty, wliich he 
would divii%o (0 al-Mansur should he meet him. Al-Mansur 
btnn^ inforriK^d of tin's, called him to his presentfe and asked hira 
what it- wjks. Then Ahu Hjuufah said, ‘‘ Ijct the Prince send for 
them and put to t)umi this question, ‘ Did this Ka‘bah come down 
to yc^!(A Of" did V‘nt come do"A n to it P ' Now if I hey say ‘ thc! Ka' hali ^ 

.• nmihl be td'**^* Dm- Ho, as it is from 

.j* ifriv - 'i-.n C'died out ujul if they say 

' It jr'oumdvcff wilO't^fno t() b,' they should la? told 

ill answer that ita yisiloiv. are now no many and its area so mu(jh 
Inuii'Ld that- you must vacate for it the places* you occupy around 
.1 3h;J in w])'i(df it l.as tlu'irt-Mvirr j icd-.l ” Having c,a,I led them 
I'-aHe'T d u{‘stieiied them, ; .■ ! 1hrr»ij<d> their 

Npie-'O'-' ' d 'Vonly of ila-;' \ - 

cuuu* d.'*■; * ■' ;•<' tiiea haid to ‘ ve k.« *(. oiw-qsrna 

th?if j" I'igiit to d, for its Tisitors a?*?- msw many and 

it is U' oet'ti “! ‘ ' j.ote hj surpriHo and 

consented to f*;;’.' -idcus one of thn two 

opinion'- •'' * oj loivc b»?cn: held hy Abu Hanifah with 
regard to ihe hmises of Mtikkali, regarding the sale of them 
riT vile receipt of I'cnt* I’m- tluuu;,^ unloss indeed, one ■were to 
i:Xp):i,in in ’(tou.* othei' way tho {vwition which h(5 took up in the 
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T|c: I r)-. >/r/,. fvorn Mftkkah; it is part id 

ih^ •’"t*. ! '■ O’-hfljpih; 

in tin:'■■'■'.a.v ’ -cilluy,ii?roug'hoa#;;||^’il«!ii? '# l-bc 
|C«lr ,,!;y ,»u t}K)se 


i This i«5 thfs ‘ pinjif 


A 

f ' -' 

'5 ‘ yiinjif vv-Htv ' '''■w' ' ■'! 


UI, 247 and 


r. ' ''' ■? « ' ht.C; iB at 

.. -- , „h 'v‘ ^^'mnr)h 


''.p# TVjtJ!,p .n i\ . , V> tu& the 

'Maccan hc-u<?e‘«, lu-it. fip ; ■ ■,!’■ ''i ifii Vrhs'ck stand two 

di'flhront (>piui-.>});, ui'^ t ‘ flDli to 'Abu Huruiab. 

Ome opiiduu is thA- v.U'.’.;' n.ji.y r. iaa«>r. I '4 the real opinion 

of Abu Hifmfuh, is t!o>v it. «» it in ahotaiuttble to’^iet the 

gr«iud at 'Mnl.ktdh 8cc Uamilta'ii'j* Vol iv* UIK J 
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ill it as guards. It is the opinion of Abfi ^anifah that it is lawful 
to hold the Friday prayers in Mina. Abu-1-Ijasan al-Kar^ji ^ 
argued this on the ground of it forming with Makkah one conti* 
nUous city. But when Abu Bakr al-Jap^a? visited these places 
during his pito^riniage, and saw the dislance that separates them, 
he thought tliis argument iwitenable. What he himself said was, 
that it is a town in the full sense of the word, but inhabited at 
one season and abandoned at another, its teinporarjr evacuation 
not excluding it from tlie criegory of towns. Tbo Qa^hi Abu-l- 
Hasau al-ya:^wini holds the same view. He one day asked me 
how many people lived in it from one eini of tlie y^ar to the other, 
and when 1 told him tvveniy or, thirty men, and that besides there 
is in almo‘ t every tent a woman to take care of it, lie said ‘ Abft 
Bakr is right, and vvliat ho taught thee accords with the truth.* On 
niy meeting with, tlie Faq'ih Abu Hamid al-Ihighulanl * at Kaisahur, 
I repeated all this to him. He, liowever, said, “ The ti’ue reason is 
that giren by Abu-I-Hasan. Dost thou not sta* that the Most High 
hath said ‘Then the ])lace for sacrificing them is at the old 
House/^ and also ‘ An offering brought to tiie Ka‘bah ? Now it 
is in Minii that sacritices are performed.” 'i'hero are few towns 
of any iinpoitamie in rslatn that do not possess a tent for 
the special use of their inhabitants. At tlie entrance of Mina 
on the Makkah side is a pass [‘Aqabahj on which the stones 
are tbi’own on tlie Day of Sacrifice® and tim three following days.^^ 

i Abu l-Hiisan ‘Ubaidu-Hub ibna-i-Haflan al-Karlilc. a colebiwt.od doctor of 
the Hanatite Scliool, died at Baghdad in 340 H., at the ago of eighty. Ahu-l~ 
MnhdsifV, f L, p. 331. llo nurt native of Kar^ i>f Saruarra, not tbo quarter of 
that uaino in Ba gh dad. 

5 BaghCdan is a village of Naipabur. Aba Hnrnid Ahmad ihn Ibrahim ibn 
Muhammad, the Faijih, waa one of the Hanatito dortora and the greate|it of 
them in bis ago. He tt^'iglit jurisprudence in Naisahur for more than sixtj 
years and died on I7th Uainadhan, 3B3 H. Yaqiit, X. 60d, 

8 Qur’an, xxii. 34. ^ Qur’an, v. 96. 

6 Yanmn-ii-Nahr, the 10th of tlie pilgrimage month Dhu l-Hijjab. The 
first ceremony of the day is the pelting of the three jirmh with seven stones 
©acVi; then the victims are slain; next the pilgrim shaves and bo tei'minateo 
the ihram, and lastly he goes to Makkah to perform the tawaf and Sa'y 
returning afterwards to Mina. 

6 The text, which reads^y^Kl cJuif j is wrong here It is not on 

the third day alone that ihe stoning of thejitn^r is prescribed, bat on all three 
days of Mina, viz.^ the 11 tb, 12th and 13th of Dh n’bHijjah. Pilgrims may even 
leave Mini on the second day without waiting to throw the stones on the third* 
16 
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(This is ihi Jamratn-U^Aqahihf^) tlie first Jamrah [al-ClS] being 
near JVfaHjidu-l-Kliaif and the middle one [al-Wust|] between tlie 
first Jaranih and that of al-^Ai^abah. Mina consists of two vane;^’8 
along whicli the stieets of the town range themselves. The 
Ma 7 jid* is on the right-hand road, and tlie Masjida-l-Kabsh ^ 
in the vicinity of the pass [al-‘Aqabah]. There are wells and 
cisterns and commercial houses and shops in Mina The town 
is well built of stone and Indian teak, and lies between two 
hills that rise above and overlook it. Al-Muzdalifah is at one 
farsakh from Mtna, and contains a plaeo of prayei', a public 
fountain, a minaret ^ aixl several ponds of water. It is by the 
side of the mountain of Thahir,^ of whicli tlie Arabs were wont 
77 . to sfty ‘Shine, O Thabir, that wx* may stir,’ but on this point 
there aie diffiirences. Al-Muzdalifah is also called *Tani‘ and 

* Vntfij'nr!}’ ( mHihI Sl.jikiuin-l Kalar, ilio “ (iron! >Se<‘ tlie descrip- 

I'ion •>f i,\uH jdifivah Burton’.^ }*iLjrhnif>j<', III. 282, .lliiglws .>.« error when 
ho culls it Jjuiirutu h‘A<pb;ih and trunsliites it by ‘tlie iust.* 

S /. e., Muwjidn-l'Khaif. The mosque i.>f Mini) wns ho c.alled from its nifna¬ 
tion on fcbo df.'i’liv ity of a nioniitain and above the mige of a valb'y, this being 
the signifieation of k/ioif. 

A mosque said to have been founded by Lubabuh, dauglitor of ‘AH ibn 
‘Abdu-llah ibmid-‘Abba,s, on a ivadc at llie foot of the hill of Tiiablr. I'his 
rock is believed to bo ihe sf>()i wlicre Abrabani sacriia-ed the ram in lieu of 
his son ; hence the mosrjue is called l^rasjidu-l Kahid^- Sac Azraql, p. 4-01. 

^ This is the “ minaret ■vvir hoiit <la‘niosque” of which liurton sjieaks. ‘ Half 
way between Mima and Arafat — about tbreo inih‘H from both—tliere is some¬ 
thing pciuiliarly striking in the distant appearenee of the tall, solitary tower, 
rising abnipUy from tin* desolate valley of gravel, (laaked with buttresses of 
yellow rock.’ Vlhn-im<ujc, III. 250, 

^ Thabir, the northern wall id' tin.! MioS basin, jiud eonsoquently on the 
left hand of one going from Makkali to ‘Arafah. Others piae-e it at al-Mu/.- 
dalifab on the right i ind of such a pmsot; Imt unless there am two hilly of 
this name, one in Mina and the other in al-Mu/dalifaii, which is not very 
pnybahle, the weight of evidence is on (he side of Ou) Mina nitaation. Nor 
does this saying of the old Arabs when about to make the rush from al-Mu/.- 
dalifah to Mina, necessarily rei(uire the hill to he in the former place as somo 
have supposed. They are rnnch more likely to have addressed a hill that was 
in front of iliem fharioneori wdiich they were standing; and as they were bound 
to Mina, tlie Tiabiriu this saying may rigbily Iw loealed here. ThfS ifddhah, 
from ‘Arafah ami h 1-Muztialifah, which some v-nters think to have be^ii cere¬ 
monies of farewell and salutaliou t<k the suu-god, were made in pre-lslamic 
times before eunbofc and after sunri.qe, when the sun rested ou the to^of the 
mountains. Muhammad changed th« hours to after sunset and before sunrise 
iu opposition to the idolatrous Arabs. 
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al-MasJiSira-l-HaraTii.* ‘Arafali in a villaf^e with corn-fields, vege** 
table gnf(itM»s find molon-grounds ; the inhabitants of Makkah have 
goorl liortHes here in which they lodge on the day of ‘Arafah.* 
1b»6 f^fattilivr^ place is at the reach of a nunrs voic^e from it, near a 
low, flat Tnonntfiin ; here are public fountains, reservoii’s, a flowing 
c tnal aT)d a pilinr of niasf»iii* 3 ’ bebiud which the Imam takes his 
stHnd reciting prayers, while the people stand all round and on 
low flat hills in the neigh?)ourhood. 'J'ho Musalla, or place of 
prayer, is on the edge of the valley of ‘Uranah,^ on the confines of 
‘AraFah. It is not right to stand in the valley itself and if a person 
were to pass into it before t he sotting of the sifli,^ he will have 
to compensato by n. sacrifice. t)n the boundary line of ‘Arafah 
are white pillars to denote its precincts and in the Mu|alla^ there 
is a pulpit built of bricks, and a large pond at the ha<*k of it. 
Two miles in front is the Ma’zimain,^ the bcniidary of abHamm 

t JaaC is a name for the whole of al-Mn^/hilifah, as the place where 
pilgrims nsseinblc, hiO a1 - 1-Harain, 'the Ffi'-re-l beacon ’ is a name 

of, the holy Itill of jyj.oUj [tlie KdomifctJ god Ko^^d], at the end of the Maz- 
dahfab valU\y. 

S 'J'he iiinlh of t,ht‘ piliTiimage month Dliu-I-Hijjah. The stand (lOHQuf) 
at ‘Ar if.ib one of tm* cmitral and esHcnLial cmvmoiiioH of tlit* //ajj. 'i'he 
aor ‘ fiGliding gronnd ’ is part, of I hp plain of 'Arafah, an ariifieially . 
jiniitod S]>;icc round t}>o holj'- hill called the Hill of Morey. Ilurton describes 
Jabalii-r-KaJiinaii as' amass of coarsa granite split into large blocks, with 
a thin coat of wit iiurod thorns, about ono mile in circuniroretice and rising 
abruptly f-oin the J<»w gravelly plain to tho height of 180 or iifX) foot*’ 

8 VVaib MTraiiiil', bet\^eelt the two pillars that dotino'Arafab and those that 
mark the limiis of >ho Sanctuary. Tliis vale is not considered ‘standing 
ground,’ because Satan <U)r« ajipoarcd to the Propliet as bo was traversing 
it ( Burton’s Piljrhnnyc, I II. 258 note). 

'1' <lf. Tijo Kif^ynJi lui tbe flldayah, vol. I., page 712. T’hc Valley of 
‘Uranah is at the Me*<*cjiii osctreinity of ‘Arafah, betwoeii this place and a!- 
Muzdalifah, so th.at it is the first place to bo passed in 1 he 'If/jdhah, from 
‘ Vrnfah The ifodhuh, nin.st be made .after sunset, and a maai who moves out 
into the valley on his way to al-Mnzdalifah before i,ho setting of tho pan 
makes himself liable to <,be sacrifico of a victinu 

8 This is Masjid NiUJurah wliere the Imam on the day of ‘Arafah joins the 
noon a!id 1:h(' V/.y?- oi'ufternooti prayers, saying thairi befh at the noontide. 
I’his is tho sole, instance of prayers being said in advance of tho pro])er time. 
In al-Mazdaiifah tlic same evening, the opposite takes place wlien the sunset 
and nigiitfall prayers are said at the time fixed for the latter prayers. 

8 Al-Ma’zimain or al-Ma’ziman, tho pass w’hieh Barton calls El-Akhshabayn 
or the “ two rugged lulls.” (PU^i irntga^ III. 251). “Here the spurs of the 
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oil thifi side. Tiie Bat;n of Mntiaesir is a valley between MinS and 
al-Muzdalifali setving ns a limit to the latter. At-Tanlm, is 
a place in which are several mosques built round Masjid ‘A’ifjhah ^ 
08 Ivell 08 . a number of puldic fountains. Tt is on the Madinali 
road. AI this place the Meccans assume the ihram for the 
'Umrah ceremony. I’lie Haram or holy tenitory is surrounded by 
white pillars: its boundary on the western road® is near at-Tan‘lra, 
a distance of three miles ; it is nine miles on tlie road of aU‘Iraq, 
on the Yaman road, seven miles, on the road of at-Ta’if eleven 
miles, and on the great road ^ ten miles. l)hu-]>Hulaifah is a 
village near Yutjirib, possessing a good mosque and having a 
number of wells in its neighboiirlux d, but not a ])ersoTi is to be 
foin^d in it. Ai-Jul^fab is a fionidshing town inhabited by the 
banu Ja‘fftr; * it is commanded by a, strong fortress which has two 
ifhtes. Ji posscBses a few wells and at a distance of two miles 
from d is a spring it has also a large r«‘rcrvoir, but 

watei* soiner5o>;-.s )>econo s row senrer in ib A!-Juldhh is a 
m hot'lat] of bO 'T.s ]t h jelated in a tradition tbat Ihe Fropljet of 
Gc^d, evnd bhssing be 'upon him, said, ‘0 (.Tod, endear 

al-Madinah to us as Gton hast <'ndeared .MaknhO. and even more, 
and transplant its fevers to al-Ju hf ah• ’Qarn, a small town 

liill limit thb road to abunt 100 pftcr.s, and it is geiicrallv a Rcrne of great 
’riiis ytnss i?? niMf' r}tH<id a!-Ma’ziq, “ the P/iss."' Al-Mit'ziman 
18 tbe dual form of Mn’zim, wUicb means likewise a narrow pans. 

J This is a itu)S(]jne beyond the place cnllod al-Tnu'bn, at some distance 
from the bonndnrv of the sacred territory. Hb ancient name was the ‘ mosque 
of the Myrobtilan free/ and was changed to Mosque of ‘A’ishau as denot¬ 
ing tlic spot from which ‘A’ishah made )icr 'TJnirah during M.. id'etime of tlie 
Projhet. People at the present day do not go as far as the? place for their 
*1} in rah. 

8 In C. its boundary on the M.uiinah road in at atTnihm; tluH ia the 
road used by the inhabitants of the west. 

t For the great road, Ibim-l-Faqili rradw JcnVIaii, Kiidbu-l- 

Bidddn, p. 23. 

* The descendants JaTar ihn AbT Xi*hh.‘AH « bisCher, who was killed 

at Mu’tah in (A, H,8), in the first campaign against the (Ireeks. He had 
both his arms struok off in the battle, but gave him instead*fcwo winga 

wherew'ith to fly at pleasure in Paradi.at*; hence lio ie railed Ja‘far a,pTayy5r. 
He had three eons by his wiftj AsmtV, daugliter of 'Lhmvis, ‘Abdu-llah, 
Atuhammad and ‘Ann ; but of his three sons, ‘Abdn-llah only had deficer.daats. 

* The nathorities for thi» tradition; ^afi‘ ibn Mu^jammad, ‘Alfibna-r- 
BftJS’, Abu ‘CJtbah, Mu^minad tba Yusuf (ul Furytibi, m Nawawi, p. 286 , 
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bejoiid at-Ta’if, on tlie roju] to §an‘a\ yahimkni, a baltidgri,;; 
station on tJie road io Zabid, in a floorisbin^ state. DbSt » 
village where are a number of wells, of which the water it 
accessible; it is a barren, dismal place, at two frUjft 

Makkah. The following tradition is related onj^lw aft 
‘Abdu-llati ibn ‘Umar;* hc'Said, ‘A man stood ‘ipii: lie ’Masjtd 
and said, 0 Prophet of God, at wliai p!a<*ea dost 
ns to begin our pilgrimage ? ’ Tim Pr'-pin*' f (jr d said iii answer 
to this, ‘ The inliabilants of abMadw.ab begin the iJfllpriilatge M 
Dbu-l-Huhiifali, the nail vcs of ri;* ai al Jubfah,the people of Najd 
at Qa:'it ibn { no.; .ub’’, that some suppose the Pf'Oplwt 

to have ai,st> “i*..;* -'!• occasion ‘hni of 

al-Yaman bfgm i],v pilgrimage nt Yakn;Uin. nud 
ab‘Ir;V| ni .Dhai *lr(| ^ '5^oantam oppositu 

al-Jubfah, is the miqdt of tlie^f^t on Pm ^’ea-coast; 
a place hieing YaJ ami am, is r he mcritiim* miqat of the Yamanites; 
and *Aidh,ab, a town opposite Juddah, on the other side of the 
sea, is the; place where those wh<» cumc by lliat way put on the 

Dintl A. ]]. IML'K Anfv.»; i '1 a r»'« rt}, HiVjiarn ihn ‘rrnvub fV, n fio7. 

Died A. il. ]'*■”, ' ■ ; Nr*t'of h, •> •■s'4'.*!, ti■.^ i •/-.'/.un*- r {Nawawi, 

p. 420 . Dic-i f»5), 'A'iMifib. 

' Th*' Huihori’.ies firo: tbrahim ibn ‘Abdn-llah al*T9bab5Tii, Muhammad ibn 
i«i?aq aw-Sarun (Ahu-l-Mahamin, ii. ii20. Died A. H. 3l3j, Qntiiiibah ibn Sa‘ld 
{Jhti-i, Mdfuri^ut, 4. 7rt4. Died 2401, al-Laitli ilm Su‘d {Ahu4-M'ihdnin^ i. 479. 
Nawawi. p. ^'iO. Died A. It. 175), the Maulq or freednvan of Ibn 

‘Ijmar (.NriTraw], p. 689), ‘Alxludlah ibn ‘Umar [iluu-l-IOi’ifidhf Nawawi 

p. .W). 

8 I'rom a tradition 'm th& Sahihii-l-Buf^f/i? it appears i’nai, i:, not the 
prophet himself wlm ap)‘<)inted Hbat ‘Irq as the pilgrim station of iho people 
of nl-'Iiilq. ‘Abdn-llah ibn ‘Umar relate.^ that after the conquest of the 
ccanlr}', the iiihabitanls of the two cities «•{ ahHa^rnh and al-Ku/ah 
Ecritod to 'Umar that as Qarn, the pilgrim station of the Najdiau|^ greatly 
out of their way, it was a hardship to them to hayo to pass through it on Iheir 
way to the pilgrimage. He therefore fixed upon Jlhiit ‘Irq as being parallel 
to QaiT on the straight road between ul-Hrnq and Makkah. ^iit ‘Irq is 42 
in ilea distant from Makkah. 

* This place could not be identified from other sources. In one (d the two 
maiuiscripis of the text aojiording to a note by the editor, the name appears 
“W5 adb. Dhunaib. 

4 This name too could not be identified. There is a village of Naisabur 
called §^iqqdn, from two mountains in its vicinity w^hich each has a cleft 
through which the waters of those parts flow down. The ^iqqdn of 
al'Y^am&n may have received its name from a like jl|fiiuse. 



ihrSm. TheFie are ihe nppoii^ted pils^rim-Rtatioiis for ilie pr5- 
viiices; should anyone pass beyond them on his way to Makkali 
at»d tlieU retnni, in that case if he had ntteied l»is shouts of 
.}i(i m not bound to compensate by offering ; some say, 
however, that th^ shouting of Lahbaiica does not release one from 
the necessity of such compensation, and oibers again, that no 
oft’oriug is required even in cjise the talhiyah was not uttered.t 
jNever shall an inhabitant of tlie provinces pass beyond any 
pilgrim stwtioii witiiout being clad in the ihrarn^ oven though that 
station were not the station appointed for natives of liis province, 
as wlien a native of Syria passes through Dhu-l-Hulaifah for 
instance. The viiqSt of' the Meccans in pilgrimage is Makkah 
itself. For Uio ‘Umrah .ceremony people have to go out to 
al Ji‘ranah, at a distance of one stage from Makkah, and ihere 
79 , assume the ihrilm. These, then, arc the places connected with the 
rites and oerernonies of pilgrimage. The acts that are performed in 
them consist in all of three Fura^idh, siv * Wdjlhuf and five Snnan. 

Fard'idh art' al-lhram, tlie \Vu(|uf or stand at ‘Ai'ufuh and 
the Tawafn-z Ziyarali.® The IVdJIbn/ um the assuming of the pil¬ 
grim garb from tJie appointed s(a.ts'ni< fluj (^r^course between 

as-Safa and abieh.. :d; at>d Ho* tiescenr from ‘Arafat after sunset. 
The Sunav are the i'iicdfot arrival^ the making t he three first circuits 
of the tawaf iu a trotling pace, tlie quick run at the 8a‘y ceremony 
between the two milestones, the moving from aUMuzdalifah 
before sun-rise and the stay at Mina during the days known as 
the days of Min|. Some say that the Sa‘y is a Fardky and some 
that the taivaf of a,rrival is a Wdjib, and that the tnwaf of depar¬ 
ture is a Siinitdh. 

AVe shall now turn to ilie dese.'iptiou of the iowns of th^s 
district, and tJio adjacent parts iu proper ord(;r. At-Te’d jg 

1 C/. Al-Kifdyah ft sharhid-lluldyah, p. 748, 

* Only throe are mentioned The three oinittiMl are Ramyiid-Jimdry 
al-Halq or shaving, and as infexred I'roni wh.it is said at the end of tiie para¬ 
graph Ta(vdfu’l-W<idd‘ or, ,as it i?» also called, Tavjdfn-s-Sddar. Tfie.se terms 
giifficieiitly exphiiji themselves; for further infonriiiiiou the render is espe¬ 
cially referred to iJiirion’s Clmj*ter oil the Pilgrirmigo, Vol. Ill, p)). 227 f'f i^cq. 

S Tho tawdf or rircamantlmlatiori of the Ka‘bah is to be performed otj 
three distinct occasions, on lirat arrival at Makkah, ou ciepartaro from it, and 
after the ifadhah or inipetnoua desoc3ut from ‘Arafali. This latter called 
Tawnfu-z-Ziyarah, is enjoined in the xxii. 27 ; and herioe it forme an 

essential part of , the pilgrininge. ^ 
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small town which ir» its fine cliinate and its cool water re¬ 
sembles a Sjiian town. Most of the frnits of Makkah come 
from it. It produces pomegranates in abundance, laisins, fine 
grapes and excellent fruits. It is situated on the back of the 
Qhaz wfin Iiiji, hence it happens that water freezes in it Somettmes. 

Tlie wliole town is occupied*by tanneries. At-Xa’if is the place 
to which the aristocracy of Makkah lesort when oppressed by the 
heat (of their native town). Jnddali ;s a town on the sea-shore, 
whence it derives its named It is fortified, flourishing and popu¬ 
lous and its iniiabitants ai'e chiefly merchants aiiu people of wealth. 
Jnddali is the granary of Makkah and the emporium of al-Yaman 
and Egypt. It lias a noble m^sipie. The water-supply however 
is not sufficient, although there are many resorvoivo lu ttie 

town. WatcT is brought from a dist^mce. The Persians aio 

the ruling (dass and live in splendid palaces. ITie siieets are 
straight and the situation of the town excellent, but the beat is 
very great. Ainaj is small and has five forts, two of stone and three 
of mud; the mosque is on the higli road. Khiilais is adjoining, 
it has a reservoir, and a canal, varieties of dates, as well as 
vegetable gardens and corrnfields. As-Suvvaidqiyyaii possesses a 
hiT’ge numbtrof forts, and in a ny^ gardens and corn-fields and cattle. 
Al-Fur‘ and as-8airali are two forts, in each one of wdiich is a 
mosque. Jabalah is large and pi^bduces several articles of com¬ 
merce ; it is commanded by an impregnable fortress called 

al-M.uhd, outside of vvhieh stands the mosque. Ma,liayi‘ is as 80 , 

large as Jabalah, and situated on the edge of the valleys known 
by the ikiiuo of Sayali. Hawaii is a pleasant town belonging to 
the descendants of Abu Baki-; it has several forts, and a large 
mosque. * 

Yathrib,— this is tlie Oity of the Prophet, peace and hlesnng 
he np(Hi, liim^ described in these pages as being a province on 
account of the many important towns and well-known coasts that 
surround it on all sides. In size it is somewiiat less than half 
the area of Makkah. Gardens and gioves of palm-trees and 
villages adjoin it on the greater part of its circuit. There are 
also a few corn-fields and springs of fairly good water, and 
by the gates of the city several ponds supplied from canals and 
reached by a series of steps. ‘Umar, maxj Qod he gracious to him, 

I Otu 5 of iho meanin^B of is ‘shoreoftho aea.’ The name of this 

town is now geuerally pronounced Jiddah. 



Triad a <5!fctia.T %rougbt to tlie very of tlie moiw^e, W it i» 
now in a vutnous state. The market places aie all iienr the 
mosque. The towji has a bright and cheerful aspect. The 
iulfabitant^ are mostly descendants of al-Ilusaiti, the son of 
^AM, may* God he gracious to them hath. The houses are built 
of mud, <he soil is saline a.nd the pofmlation scanty. The mosque 
is situated two-thirds down the town, on the side nearest to 
Baqi‘u-l-GiLai\j}td; * it is built on the model of the Damascus 
mosque and is not Inrpfe. This and the mosque of Damascus are 
both ihe woi’ks of al-WaHd, son of ‘Abdu-l-MuHk ; but the 
‘Abbasidcs hawe added some portions to it. ' Were tliis rnosqne, 
the Prophet bath said, extencied tOk^Sinra',* it would still be rny 
' Tb(* first to enlarge it was ‘Umar he added to it the 
jK>fdion frolb th^ pilll(||» which the maqsurak^ faces in tiie present 
day to the southernNext ‘Uthinan^ added from near the 
place of the yiblah® its present limits. Then comes the extension 
of aUWahd.'^ He, however, did not extend it for the glory of God, 
but SO order to make away with the house of a1-Hasan, the son 
of. ^I^Uliasan ibii 'A‘\ r; n/ God bo gracious to him, the door of 
which was inside the mo.>tjue, so that be was able to pass through 
it into the mosque when prayers were being held. It was built 
with chiselled stone and mosaic. ‘Umar ibn-‘Abdi-l-‘Azlz* 

i Baqi‘n-l (^Mrqa(l lies to fcho eH»t of abMadinah. For an aocoanfc of this 
famous cemetery wee Hurton’s VUgrimage, Vol. II, Chap. XXII. See also 
an<f?, paj^e S2. i.o*'*' 

^ 1. a:*' which is evidently the true rendinp. PUgrimnge^ 

XJ, 144. 

Bin A.H. 17. See Burton’s Pilg/image, II, 148, and Wiistirirt^ld’s Chsrhichte 
<ii?f Stadf Medina, p. 88. 

4 The Maqfurah of a mosque is that side of it whicii is towards Makkah, 
It is a roofed building originally laserved for the liniim, or *dRciatiugraiTii8ter, 
was hrst adopted by ‘nifeman ?>« a protecciop from the attacks of 
hiS h,>f#n killed while engaged ia prayers. Sea 

Wuateiifcld, op, eU. 

* In A..H. 29. BaiSlib; IT, 14a. Wiistenfeld, 70. 

« The niche showing the diroofcioo of Makkah, m the oentro of the raaq^iirah. 
It is also called el-Mitral). 

1 Burton, II, 144. Wiistenfeld, 72. AbWalid ibn-‘Abdi-l-Malik was the 
sixth Caliph of the Banu Umayyab race, and not the twelfth as inadvertently 
stated by Burton. He reigned from 88 to 98 A.H. 

9 The then governor of al-Madlnah, He subsequently succeeded to the 
Caliphate and died in 101 after a migti of two years and five months. 
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miperintended the work of building, but when ho was about to 
pull down the niibrab, he called in the elders of the MuhSjirun 
and the Ansar and told iliem to be present at the building of iheir 
Qiblah, ‘ Loflh, said he, you should say Urnar has changed it/ In 
this extension of aJ-Walid six pillars were added from« tlie east 
westward , and lio added in the direction of Syria fourteen pillars 
beginning from the square ])iliar that is in the mausoleum; of these 
pillars ten are in the eoui-:,-yard and four in the porticoes. 
Latterly, wdien ahMahdi * Tnade his pilgrimage in the year 160, be 
added to Ihf) Tnos<|'ue a space of one hundred cnniis on the Syrian 
side of ji- a stietrdi <*f ton pillars, its length at ^lio present day 
-IS therefore Ihi; cubits and Its breadth 163 cubits;** the court- 
ya)‘d has a length of iGo cubits aj;d a breadth of 165 cubits. 
3t is stated tliaf al-Walid wrote to tlm Empej'or of the 
Greeks^ ‘VVe desire to iiave the great mohcgie of onr Prophet 
re-built, do thou help me in this with skilled workmen and 
mosaic woj’k/ wdiereupon he sent him several loads and luoie 
than i\vomv workmen, amongst wdiom "VYore ten whose w^ages 
alf)no were w^ortf. one hundi-ed and ciglity thousand dinars. 
It is said fliat those men once found tliomscdves alone in the 
mosque, whereupon one of them tljus addressed his comrades 
*1 have a mind to deldf', the tomb of tlieir prophet/ But no 
sooner had ho prepat’ ^d to carry Ida intention into effect than he 
dried ii}» on t he spot, Mi n are not agreed with rospcct to tliO 
position ul the graves of litc Thophet and liis twu) companions. In 
one saying it is thus ; the IVoplnU next is Ahu Bakr close behind 
him amt lastly ‘Umar behind Abii Bakr. According to the state¬ 
ment ol Alahk ibu Anas, t-lio Prophet is in tiie western side of 
the liouso, opposite him is a vacant place, at the back of the 
Prophet is Abu Oak^^ and at tlie back of the empty space ‘Umar, 

1 his very Bjmcc was ihe place ij]ticIon(*d to ‘Umar ibn-‘Ab(li-h‘Azi 2 : 
(for Lis inioi ment) but of which he did not <x>ii8ider hims( If worthy. 
It is said that it is hero that ‘Isa,'*’ peace he upon him^ will be 


i Third Galiph of iho BamiT-'Abbas, 158-169. A.H. 

** Tho text Ht-ands in need of einoiidatujn herft. 0/. Wiistenfeld, 77. 

8 JuRtiaiaa II, eiuporor of the Kast (A.D. 685-695 and 704-711), who 
was himself famous for his lore of erecting mflgninceut buildings, ‘ See 
Smith’s Blotiouary of Greek and Komau Biography, Vol IJ, Qlbh. 

Jesus. Iho loUowing is a r^aumi of the authentic traditions with regard 
to the Becond advent ol Christ. He will deBoend from Heaven and kill Anti* 
17 
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"l imit into ‘i'i,j,.i, ..a.o 
*li« graves of the Prophet, may the pmc-e. and 


**P®” *0(1 his two companionsupon tliis 

mt aisolosed to nu? three flat graves on the ground of tlie red 
coart-yard, which were neither raised high nor kid low with the 
gi\mu4.” The grave of the Prophet,^ he coatinueB, was in front; 

I Tiear hk head was Aba Bakr with Ihs feet between the shoulders 
of the Prophet, while ‘Umar had his head at the feet of the 
l*rophet. The pulpit is in the middle of ihe roofed saiictnai'y of 
the mosque; it forms a eove^ing for the Prophet’s pulpit, which is 
placed iu a gai 4 eu paved with marble. The garden celebrated in 
tradition * is hy the side of a red colnoin, between tl»o pnlpit 
acd the grave. 1 luive read in the chronicles f)f al-Madinah. 
tha -1 outf a eertain occasion MiPawiyahoiahu’cd that the pnlpit 
ihould be placed h) the side of the mihrab as all pulpits ai^e; 
hut wheti fhev set siVurt pj^r rving it away the town quaked and 
h j hi- i ?deml them to ilesisl. IIV then 

>'*'p-d latter has five stej^s, 

^ . •* f., Uj“ . TiPlmnsq'ue (un twenty^ gates. 

iia«'Y loui :p'ites : the gate of al-Binph 
the gate of ath-TJiainiiyyah, tlio guto oi Juliainali and t hei gate? 
of al-Kfiaiidaq. Al-KJuujdaq * (tliu Posse) is ou tie* Makkah side. 


Christ at the gate of Ludd (Ljdda). fh' wiJI conto down not af^ an aposilo, 
but as a jiisi pnl‘'o, Re will, iu lioooni o! the followiu’y of Ishun, pray be¬ 
hind their Imura. It }mB farther been said ihrU- iio ^vlll marry wbilr ou earth, 
will bogri, cliiidreTn and will In' buried ut last olofio Lo the FropluY, P’(v: 
Nawawi, Tuh^hhn-I-Ai^'ind' p, 497. 

1 Al-Qupim ibn Mtihauiinad ibn Abu RaVr a.^-biddio, A.I* till. Nawart, 
p. 607. The uiiihovH-ies for thia tradition are; Abii B\tr ".[abammad ibn 
‘All ai Faqib, of Sawah j Muhaininad ibn Hihd nsb »Sh'b«]d ; {VluhaTumraJ ilni 
Ishaq (as-8arruj. di<’d 313. 11, 220); V.aai^ (ibin Abdi-i- 

A')a, 170-264, Nnwawi, p. 641); Muhammad ibu Isn? J ibu-Abi-Fnduik ^ 
*Amr ibn ‘Uthmiin : al-Qasim. 

9 Thero is a tradition that the space botweeu the tomi^ arid die pulpit was 
called by the Prophtd. one of the g«v,leijs of Paradisr In accordance withtbij^ 
tradition this space has received the name e.f im. btnrdcri (ar dtauclhah). The 
place has been tawdrily decorated and painted to look like h garden. Tlio 
marble-poved garden in which the pulnit stands, is likewise aligurative gurdoiu 

8 Mubiwiyah ibii*Abi Sufyan, founder of the ITmayyad dynasty of Caliphs, 
who are known as tho ^aiifabs of Damascas. Fis reign extended from 
40-60 A.II. 661-81) A.i). 

* This is the famous fosse which Mni^^arnmad du-g at the north-west 
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The townispf'ovided wiib a well-bailt, eitaddlL AI-Bfw^l^ 

Jies to tbe iist of the city. The soil (of tius js^oirnrh) fs 
Here m the grave of Ibrahmi,^ the son of the Proyh^^^peam 
and blessing he upo 7 i Ixim^ and the graves of al-Hasan * and several’ 
of the <y mpanioiifi. The grave of ‘Utimari is at ifs 
end,® Quba is a village at two miles from. al-Madinah, on the 
left of the road to Makkah ; it lias many stone buildings and con* 
tains the Masjidu^t-Taqwa,^ which is a well-built mosque with 
a paved street in front, of it and a fine open area, as well as 
several consecrated spot.*?, QubS has a. supply of tretsh water. 
Hero J ' .i^o Masjidu-dh-phirarg which the common people piously 
set to demolish tliriustilves. IJhud is a hill at a distance of three 
miles (from al-Madinah), At tho base of the hill is the tomb of 


comor of al-MndTnah in A.TI. 5, to protect the city i> gain at the aitaoka of the 
Qurai^ and their allies. It was beside tho hill of Sal‘, on whieh in later 
times tho citadel of tho city was erccte<l. 

1 Wnhaminad’ft infant son by Mfudyah, tlie Coptic girl who was sent him 
OH a prosont by tho Governor of Alexandi'ia, al*Muqonqis. Ho w»\h born A.H. 
8 and dli^d In his Hocoiid year in A.H. 10. Nawawi, p. 132. Burton's Pilgrim^- 
0 ;/r, It, 310. Ho had two other sons and four daugliters, all of whom were 
born to liini by Kh adtjah, las first wife. Both sorrs died in infancy, but his 
four daughters hVod to the days of lalfim, emigrating with him to al-Madin^h* 
Throe of thoiit dif^d in his Jifotime and Kutimah survived him six months only., 

* Al HiCvinn Dio non cf ‘AIT, and gmndson of the F^pliofc. Ju A.H. 40 
ho siicooedf.'d iiis fathe)- in al-Kiifah but five or .six inonths after he abdicated 
in favour <;f Mu'awiynh arid rotirod to al-Madlmili where oiglit ycjaiM altor ho 
mot his death by poison, at. tho haiu! it is said of uno of his wiv('.3. His birth 
took place in tho third year of the Hijrah. 

'J'ho hod}" <){' dJjdtuisn was buried in a fudd adjoining abBatph Marwau 
ihmi-1-Ka.ka,m aftorwaids added this field to Dm nir,!i. tec y ing*ground of 
al-lMadinah. Seo BurUm’s Pihjviniagv. 71., 

* Tlie 7n''*Rqao of 0ub*'i, t.ho first place of ]>uhlic prayer in Islnm, was 
orij:-<n;bv frdU. ftv ;\Tiihainmad’H adherents at al-Madinah before In'a omigra- 
t iin. It afterwards acquired tim name of Masjidu-t-Taqwa, or the “ Mosejne 
of Piety/’ from a passage in the Qur'an which alludes to t,his mosque as being 
found .d on piety from the first, dny of its building. Of. Qur’aiy £X, 109. 

^ Cf, QurTm, TX. 108, 'rhe: Mfisjidu-dh-piur»Tr, or the rnosipie for iniaclnef, 
is a mosque built Ijy certain hypocrites in rivalry of that of Quba. Tho 
Prophet was invited to ouiieocrato this mosque, but seeing through the 
design of its founders he refused to do so and sent a party of men to 
demolish it, which they did and made of it a dunghill. A heap of rubbish 
must %V 0 marked tho site in al-MuqaddasT’s day; and on this tho common 
people did their pious work of destruction. 
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^lamzah^ which lies within a mosque; there is a well in front 
of it and next, io it an enclosure containing the graves of the 
Martyrs.® In the hill itself is a place Wherein the Prophet once 
hidiiiinselfIt is the nearest hill to al-Madluah. Ai-‘Aqiq is 
a flourishihg Tillage at a distance of two miles; it lies towards 
MakWi and is the residence of the (.Icvernor. The water here is 
fresh. All the territory included between the two ridges of al- 
Maduiah is as sacred as the sacred territoiy of Makkah ® itself. 
83 . Badr is a small town lying in the direction of the coast. Its 
dates are of a good quality.- Hero is to be found the spring of 
the Prophet ,^and blessing he upon liiniy and the battle field ^ 
and a nurnbto* of mosques ioiinded ]^y tlie rulers of Egypt. Al-Jar 
is on the soa-coast; it is fortified and availed on three sides, 
the quarior facing the sea being ojyen. It contains lofty fnansiona 
and a thriving inarkct. Al-Jar is the granary of al-Madniab 
and its townships Water is cai*ri(al to the town from Badr 
and food giains fionx Egy]d-. Its mosque has no courtyard. 
Al‘*U^airaIi is suiail; it is on fhe coast, opposite to Vanhvd. 

i The battle of IJliud was fought in ilto third year of the Ilijrah (A.D. 
62C)j. Tile Projiliet’H undo, Jlamzaii ibn*‘AbdiI-Muttalib, “ iho lion of Cod,” 
was phiin in this baltlo Hf^erlIa^ing done to dontli thirty-oiio of tht3 itifidelB. 
llanizah ivas two yoara tlie senim* of Muhatnioad. ITo vvaa bnried by Mount 
Ubnd, at tho Hfoi where lie fell, and his tomb is a well-known place of 
visitation. Bee N'awaw i, p. iJlB. 

S Tho “ Martyrs of TJhud’’ wiio were slain nt that famous battle in which 
Muliamniad himself was w^oimded. M'lKdr lust for plunder lost this battle to 
tbo MufelimB, in wh(ise favour it Boraned at first to be going. Bui'ton 
describes his visit to the Martyrs in (Ihfvp. XX. of his Pilgidiango. Tledi 
number i« said to have been Beveoty. 

S Burton, IT Slid mid note*, it is a onve on tht? norrfiern flank of the 
hill, in which the Pr 'pUet is to have taken refuge when pursued by hi.^ 
eneruios. 

4 Al'Madinah owes its sanctity io tho flight, residence am! dt aih of tho 
Fro}>het, ol'wdiom many traditions arc rf*latod bearing on ihifi poitit, 'iho 
iw'o of Mad 111 all are the two harraliFy or ridges of scoriacooup biiHalt 

on its cast and west. Tlvo temtory botwoon tho two lahuhs has been doolared 
to be sacred territory by Mul^amraad himself. Or. the comparative hanctity 
of al-Marlinah and Makkah, ace nn excellent note oy Barton on th(‘ sanctuary 
of the former city. Pdgrimagt\ 11 167 *^-‘0 also Hughes’ Vi^iovury of 

Uiini, p. 303. 

i This is probably tho gushing founUiin described by Ibn Batufah, royagent 
1, 295. ^ 

• This most celebrated and important battle was fought on the morning of 
Friday, tho 17th of Kamadhan, A.H. 9 (December, 623), 



A few palm trees grow near it* inn is unequalled. Yanbu^ 
is a large and splendid town surrounded by a strong wall. Jjb 
has a copious supply of water. It is in a more flourishing 
state than Yafttib and lias larger grog's of palm trees. Ita 
citadel is well built and its market brisk. It has two gates, close 
to one of which stands the mosque. The flesoendants of al-^asan 
dominate it. Ra’su-I-‘Ain is twelve miles distant (from Yanbu*). 
Al-Marwah is a strongly fortified town abounding in palm trees 
and excellent dates. A wide canal supplies it with drinking 
water. It is surrounded by a ditch and guarded by iron gates. It 
abounds in bdolliurd and an excellent variety dates known 
as hurdi. The town is hot In summer It is dominated by 
the Banu Ja‘far. Al-Hanra* is the port of lOiaibar; it has a 
fortress and a fioiuishing subnrh with a market on the side 
which is facing the sea. Khaibar is a strong town as large as 
al-Mai'wali. It possesses a good mosque. Here is the gate which 
the Prince of tlie Faitliful lifted by main force.* Khaibar, al- 
Marwah and al-Haiira’ are the only towns in the Khaibar valley. 

The province of Qurh is also called Wadi-l-QuiA. The town of 
(^iirlj i.s th(^ largest in al-Hijaz at the present day after Makkab, 
as well as ihe most fiourishing and populous, and the most abound¬ 
ing wntii merciiauls, commerce and riches. It is commanded by an 
impregnable fortrcs.s, at the angle of \vliich a castle rises. VillageB 
enciicle it on all bhies and palm trees skirt it about; and, besides, it 84 . 
is possessed of v^vry {'lieap dates and excellent bread and copious 
springs of water, pret iy houses and busy markets. The town is sur¬ 
rounded by a ditch ajid has three gates covered with iron plates, 

I'lio mosque is in the midst of the main .streets of the town ; there is 
a bone in the luihrab of this mosque said to be the bone which spoke 
to the Prophet saying, ‘ Do not eat me, 1 am poisoned.’^ In fine 

i clibo BdtIlium. Chaiiia>ropH humilis. 

S [a ibo attack on ojig of the strongbolda nf 'Ait Jmppened to 

receive ti })low which lost him his shield. He thereupou Bu.atolied up a gate 
which was near at hand ajid used it US a dofetiisivo weapon, not laying it 
down until the fortveBS was stormed. Ahu Nn IV, the freed man of Muham¬ 
mad, who,is responsible for this story, asscrls that ho tried wutJi woven others 
to turn this gate on one side, hut with all tlioir oomhined force they failed to 
effect this. Ibn Hishfim’s Life of Muhammad (Wiistenfeld), II. 76:^. The 
war with Khaibar. in which the Jews were completely ruined, was fought in 
7 A.H »(628 A.D.). 

* At the end of the war with j^aibar a Jewesfit made an attempt to poison 
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it; is a Sj riau, an Egyptian, an ^Iriqian and a HijSzite town all in 
one, mit lie water is unwholesome and its dates of middling quality. 
The public bath is outside the town. Qurh is chietfy inhabited by 
Al-Iiiji't J8 small and fovtihed. Tt Inis many wells and corn- 
fiolcls. The Mosque of Salih is in close vicinity on a height; it is in 
the form of an open gallery, cut in a j^ock. In this place are to bo 
found the marvels of and their liabitations.* Suqya Yazid 

33 the tim>i town in this tract of cnnntry ; a contiiiuous Hue of 
palm trees and gardens connects it with Qnrh. The mosque is 
outside iho town. Bada .Yakp'd) is on the hig]i\\^ay of Egypt, 
tloiirishing aud populous. Al-‘Auiiid is the port of Qurh, a pros¬ 
perous town having plenty of honey and a good nnchorago, 

Zabid, the capital of Tihauiah, is the second of the two metro- 
of the Peninsula, it being the rosidence of the kings of 
al-Yaman. It is a splendid, well-built towm, called commonly 
the Ba gh dad of al-Yaman. 'khe inhabitants arc soinewhaf 
polished and there are nmny merchants, grandoes, learned and 
literary ineu among them The town is profitahlo to visitors and 
bene/iciul to settlers, ddie wells are sweet and tfio baths clean. 
It has a mud fortress and four gates, Ba]> Glialafiqah, Bab 
*Adan, Ba,b Hisjiam® and Bab Shabari(}. Around it are many 
villagt'S and corn-helds and it is on the whole more thriving and 
populous and of gj’cater natural abuudance tlian Makkab. The 
buiidiug.s .Mrc of^ brick, the houses being spaeious and comfort¬ 
able. The mos((nc is far off from the mark^'t places, it is clean 

Huhai.uriftd with a roasted wliich bVkj Rto^^pecl in poifierx espoci dly 

in ite sin aider, rho having ieartied lliat tt- i>i‘f*phet ha<t a 8po(;j!i.l Jiklnc l/r 
iliis juxii of a sheep. The psoplmi sat ui ; (bic witli one ol' Ms conipanidiis, 
Biyij ibnn-]-Bar;i . TJiev hotii took a ; e. Bisht ate iii,. ifiorsd artd died 
from its elYoel. Mubanunnd, liowover, Iuh portion ont of hiw jtiontli 

and exolaimcd, ' I’his bone tells ino it if? lyoisoned ’ ''j j.o -wa' man (‘onfesfied her 
p;uiU'and was })ar.ioned according to Ibn HishSrn, n-f, ll, tTd. Ai^otter 
account* liowover, says that tdie wa.s banded o^’or t(* the jolatires of BisJ^r 
who put her to doaih. SVv !bf» JCh aldun. .Buiuq editioii, page 39 of tiio 
^upphjtncnt to the Second Vby^iarjo, 

1 See this translation, page los, not-r 4». 

* See above, pmge 109, note 7. 

* This should bo Bab Sibaox Tto gate of Sibuni, or Saham, is on the 

north of the town and loads Ui W .uii Siham fV^ide T/Jw-Z-blnk'?, YITI, 30lS) 
^Tie gate of Ghaltdii^ah is on ib* and leads to (dhah'diqah, the port of 

IZalnd. The gate of ‘.A-dan is on fcho south. Thisgateisaltiocallod«Baba-b 
Qttftub from a village of that ciaI n vn the Wadi Zabid. The fourth gate, 
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and its floor is cemeutedL Beneath the pulpit’ there is %' 
hollow so as to keep the line (of worshippers) unbroken. 

Ibn Ziyad ^ bad a ni mnn of running water brought up to the 
town. In ^hort Zabid is a noble town, unequalled all oyer gg. 
ahyanian ; but its rnarkehs are iiairow places, prices*are bigh 
ill it and fruits scarce. The stajile food of the inhabitants is 
dakhn and ^urah} Ma‘qir is on the road to ‘Adaii, so also are 
‘Abrab, Qhaiah and al-Mahljinaq. Tb^se are all small towns. 
‘Adan is a large, fiourisbing and populous town, strongly fortified 
and jibaisant. It is tlu‘, gatovay of*as-Sia and thf Sea-port of 
abYiiman, the granary of al-Ma gh rib and the d(3p<^ m all kyids of 
merchant goods. There are m|jiy palatial buildings in it. It is a 
source of gain for those wlio visit it and a mine of wealth to those 
wlio take*up ilieir residence in it, llesiaes, there are found in it 
good mofiijiiers, ample facilities for earning one’s livelihood, purity 
of life and ovidejii .signs of prospc'‘ity ; indeed, the) Prophok p.'ac<? 
and blessivg he n}H)i} fiim, lias .specially blessed the markets of both 
Mina and ‘Adan. The towji is in the form of a slieep-pen eucircied 
b)’' a mountain which surrounds it down to the sea, while an arm 
of the sea jnnsses bfdiind tliis mountain, so that tlie town is only 
approached by foi'ding this arm of the sea and thu.s gaining access 
to tlie rnouniain. A tlirougli passage ha.s wonderfully been cut in 
the rock and an iion gate pl.iced a^t the entrance, while a wall' 
liaviijg in il live gates bar, ‘jn the side facing t.lie sea. 

from one end of the rr!.-.:; tain {•) the olber, I’iie irnr-qm: distant 
froni the Tln’,)eart., ,n the t‘Ovri vV'.dis ot Bultisb water 

and severiil ivservoii's. It is said Pad. ‘Adan \va.s in lincicmt times, 
the prison hous (3 of Shaduful, i ))0 son of ‘Ad. Ifc is however a 


Bid* ^aburi(i, is on t!x* east. It Ico.d8 to the villag<^ of also on 

the river Zutnl. t’f. Kay’s Tlii^torif nf Yuman, i)ago 220-21. 

i 'flu? town of Zabid wliicb was formerly called al-Husaib (not Alkhassyb^ 
OB stated by lleiniind on ti»o authority of iM. do Sacy, non (feogiaphie 
d’AbuiUfeda, II. 120, note 6), was founded in 204 A.il (820 A.D.), by Ibn 
Zjynd, tlio first of the dynasty of tlio Ziyadites, the princes of Zabid. 
‘L^oiaraii gives an account of the circumstances nmlor which Muhammad ibn 
Ziyud wa# appoinLeil S^ovoriKn’ of a)-Yaman by al-Ma’imiii. {tlif^Cury oj 
yaman, Kay, p* 2). Another tifst inguisf’licd priiic© of this fumity who fllso 
bore the name of Ibn Ziyad, was Aba-l-Jiiyu^ Ishaq ibn Ibrahim who died 
in o71, after a long reign of over eighty years. 

S TliAe are variotie.s of Trn'llefc, Du]^n is the holcui> saccharatioj of Linn.; 
SiA'ru/i, the holcu.'^ aorghum. 
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ImiTen and dismal place, with neither cultivation, nor cattle, nor 
trees, nor fruits, nor water, nor herbage. Besides, it is much 
exposed to fires and shipwrecks are frequent,^ wliile the mosque is 
a squalid building, the uproar toj-rible and the liaths ill-kept places. 
Water ha?^ to be c-arriud to the town fi’om a distance of ono stage. 
Abyan is older thnn *Adan ; it is after ibis town that ‘Adan is 
designated,2 for it supplies ‘Adan with all its wheat, fruits 
and vegetables, tliere being a large nuin])er of villages and 
eorirfields around it. Siic)» also is the town of Lahj.^^ Mandam 
is sit tiaied on the sea. Here sailing ships are entnipped by the 
wind. It is a tgiAvn of some importance, but destitute of ferlility, 
Muldia is a tlourishing tovvu in the district of Zabid ; it produces a 
hirge quantity of S(38amnm-oil. The inliabitauts get their drinking 
watci’ from a spring outside the town ; and iJio mos(jne is 

86 . ,:l^t the extremity of tlu' town, on the sea-shore. <ihMkitiqali is 
tile port of Zahid ; it has a mosque on the strand, winch the 
, people seem to hold in special I'fn er( lu^o and are assiduous in 
al‘endivg at all Hie times of prayer. It is {lourisliing and 
populous and pos^sesse.s j>a]m-]>lani}itions and o#coa-nui trees 
and wells of fresh water. Idic climate, Innvever, is })esti- 
Icntial and deadly to foi’ciguers, Ash-8harjuh, ai-Hirdali and 
‘A^anali, three towms on the sea-sliore. Tlej'c are the granaries 
of millet which is exjioried to ‘Adan and Juddah. Tt is a 
land of milk, but water lias to be brotighi. ihitlier from a 

distance. The mosques of iheso towm.s ni’e built on tlio shore 
of llwi'''" w-a. ' province of h4iht}iar ib> an fxLensive region 

go>xrncd by ah inde]»oi),lent chief. It contains some hue to\Mis. 
'A^fear is a large and pleasnni town and a well-known 
. place, as ^ is the (diicf city^ of i!ie district am! a seaport of 
; it contains a good inaiket and a rine mosque, 
Ife 'brought to tlu? lowm from ai’-fV' : he, publit! 
bath IS ilthy. Baish has a finer climate than '.thilojr, aiul purer 

water. It is the residence of the Governrr, whoso lionse is 

1 Thi» J^ppearH tu souse of the M. dt? Ooeje’s Oiossary 

under 

^ 'Adan is more particularly 'Adau-Ahyar« to distingnisfe it from 

another town of the same name which is known jam ‘ Adnu-La'ah. Cf. Kay’s 
Bistory of Taman, p. 232. 

S The correct form of this word is Lahj, it w^as bo cailr .l after LaVj ihn 
Wa’il, a descendant of Himyar. ^ 
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{situated by the side of the luosque. Al-Juraib k famous for itjs 
plantains ; of the towns of this district, it is the best*provided hy 
nature and the most pleasant in my view, paly is a littoral town 
flourishing and prospei*ous and with abundant supplies. As-Sivrain 
is a small town with a fort containing the mosque. By the 
gate of the town there is a reservoir for water. It is tlie port of 
as-Sarawat. The latter region is the seat of gi aiiis; if abounds in 
good things and has varieties of bnd dates and plentiful honey, 

I do not know if it contains towns or only villages, as T have 
not entered it, San'a’is the capital of Najuu-l-Yarnaii; it w'aa 
formei ly greater than v^abld and more prosperous, and the 
distinction belonged to it. Jt has now greatly declined, but 
tliere are still in it many learned rneji whose equals J have not 
found imthe whole of al-Yamaii for dignified appearance and intel¬ 
lectual powers. a large city wliich abounds in fruits and 

in which low prices rule and where hi'ead of a good quality is to be 
found, as well as many profitable articles of commerce. 11 is larger 
than Zabkl and as to its climate, thou ueed'st not enquire about 
that, it is simply wonderful! With all these advantages the 
fertility of the sod is such as to rc-dievo man from the necessity 
of toiling. 8a‘dah is smaller than San'a’, a tlonrjsfiitig town in g 7 
the mountains. Here the best waior-skins and leathern carpets 
are manufactured and es.celient leather is exported from it. It is 
the city^ of the ‘Alawdyyali ^ and the seat of their government. 
Jiira^ is a town of middling size; it coutuins groves of palm- 
trees, whereas al-Yaman is not, a countiy of paluis. Najran is 
about t'fc size of «lurash ; hot!; one and tho other are smaller than 
*^‘dali. Most of the leather of (H)unneicr comc.s from those 
towns. Al-Himyarir is the same place as the City of Qahtaii; it 
is between Zahivi and San‘a* and has many villages; hut tho 

* Al). account of tliia brancii of Uio dc.icondaiU8 of ‘Ail, who ruled ut 
SaMali for many ccni uricB, will bo f.- it*! f.i? {.'•'U'on when ^[leaking of the 
political diriniona of Arabia. 

* The IIiniyarite,'< who were known to the Greeks by the name of Ilome- 
ritae occupied tlie soiitli promontory of Arabia Polix from a very early 
pe^riod. Their rich and fertile ta‘rritory was very mlvantngoously situated 
for commerce. TIic power of this people, w'hose descent is traced" in Oriental 
history to tjUniyar b. Saba’ b. Ya^jub b. ya‘rub b. Qabtaii, appears to have 
been very extended. (See Smith's Dictionary of (Jreck and Roman OiV- 
$ra<phy^\. 1090 a). Yaqfit calls this town Hi rnyar and adds thm it is in the 
occupation of the dcscciidaula of Hiinvar ibnu-1'Ghauth who is known as 

18 
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climate is unbealtliy and pestilential. It is a town profitable to 
meTcbants. Al-Ma‘afir is an extensive teriitory with corn-tiolds, 
villages and many advantages. Saba*, a region in the back gi-ound 
of tb';i«e countries; the town proper is in a prosperous condition 
but the surrounding country is desolate. Hadliramaut is the 
capital of al-Abqaf, built in the sands at a great distance from the 
sea. It is flourishing and contains a large number of inhabitants 
who are men inclined to viiine and learning, but withal bcrctical 
and very dark-coloured. Ash-Shibr is a town on the sea ; it is the 
home of gigantic fishes v/hich are exported to ‘Uman and ‘Adan 
and thence to al-Ba§rah and the towns of al-Yaman. Here 
are trees which exude frankincense. There is no trace of the 
site of Iram of the Columns; from Labj to it is a distance of 
two far sakhs on a level country; it is seen glimmering in the 
distance, but when thou approachest thon seest nought. The water 
88 of *Adan is brought from'this place. Sakhin ? is a town belonging 
to (an ofl*shoot (»f) the Qurai^.]} known as the Baiiu 8amah.^ I 
have hoard that they number four thousand archers. A.ih“SJjuqrah 
contains the habitations of Khaih.‘am.* Tliere are palm-trees and 
villages surrounding the town. 

And let it he known that al-Yaman is an extensive country, in 
which 1 passed one whole year in visiting t he town^ I have already 
described; but a gn’eat deal, has no doubt escaped me. 1 shall 
however relate all that 1 beard from well-informed people 
i/egnrdiug this country and shall give an exhaustive list of its 
mi kh lcifs (districts), though I have not visited them all, for ibis 
is a country known by its T shall also speak of the posi¬ 

tion and form of the Peninsula of the Arabs, describing it in 
BUch a way as to be undc'ri‘4.o<>d by nil, // Qod, the Mes: Bigh^ po icill 
it. The (districts) of al-Tamaii are:—'Tl.e mikMdf of 

San‘a’; al-IQinshab'’’; Ruhabali'^; Marmai; the miklildf of 


yimyaru-bAdnft, or tho Later, the g^eat progptiitor of f hr mrr. Himynr b. 
Saba’, is called Uimyaru-l-Akbar, or the Elder, wlole b'd great-gnandfiou, 
Llimyar ibu Saba’ al A?glmr, ig called lhviYarn‘bA<(g^bar, or the Younger. 

1 Sumab ibn Lu\iTy. See Kitdhu-l-ii/hfi<idq of Ibn Duraid, pp. 1(1 nod 68. 

® See Kitdhu'hlibJiqdq, p. 304, KhatixSim. a tribe of Yaraanic <>rigin who 
dwelt in the north of al-Yawian in the great ohuin of mountains called 
the Sarafc. Tiyairs Ancievi Arrduan Paetriif p. 87 
S Yttqfit II. 4io, DLu Kb iU'linb 

^ Or ar-EnVabah. I’ho hret biaiiots on the road from {jiiin'a' to Makkab. 
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a]*Baan^; tlio \^aiwan.* To the right of Saii*a^ tha 

mikhl^f of Shakir; Wadi‘ah ; Yam ; Ar^b. In the direction ol 
at-'jTa’ifjS the mitbUf j Tarabah ; al-JMahjarah ; Kut^bah ^ 

Jurash; as-Sarat. In Tihamah,* l^hankan ‘Asliam; Bi^ab 
*Akk.7 ^i'he viithiSf of iiMIiidah the of Uamdan09 

the of Jauf Haindan; the miUhlQf of Jauf MurSd 

the mikkl^f of Shanii’ali; SudS,*; the vak&ldf ot 

al-Jasrah ; the mikhlMf of al-Mashritj! : Bii^h&n ; Qhtidarj the 
mikhlaf of Ala and Aii‘um al-Baidhatain Bani ^utaif; 

According to Y^Qt L 763, there are two districts of this name, one called 
alJ5aunii-l‘A‘]a or tho ripper, and the other aMiaunu-(-Asfal or the lower. 
AhBann is described as one of ^ho largest of the districts of Kajdn-l- 
yanaiu. It contains many villages, of which the principal one is Baidah 
where the Deserted Well and the Lofty Palace of Qur'an XAIL 44 are said te 
have been situated. Cf, I bn Kb urdu db bah. p. 137. 

> Khaiwan is called after <iue of the Vamanito trilos. 
called Ya'uq, which Kh aiwan the father f f the tribe had received frotn 'Amt 
ibn Luliayy, who is said to have boon the first to introdaco idolatry into 
Arabia. It is at 4 distance of 24 farmlck» from San‘tV, on the road to 
Makkah. Gf, Yaqut If. 512. See also G4ographie d’Ahoaffeda II. 128. 

B The six following mikhldfs are described by Ibn Khurdadhbah and olhers 
as depeiidemdcs of Makkah in tiie mountainous district of Najd. T hey form 
aocordingly part of al-I;lija 2 !. The boundary betw^een al-Hijaz and al-Yaiunn 
has been sot by on ordinance of tlie Prophet near an acacia tree called 
Talhatu-1-Malik, which is between ^arum'ltah on one side and al-Mahjarah 
on tho o^^her. Tho latter is described as a largo and populous village in tho 
mounlainM, abounding iu s])riiigs of water. It is at a distance of 60 farsa^s 
from San ii’, tlie capital of Najdii-l-Yaman. 

^ These' ro generally given aw dopenaeucies of Makkah in Tihamah. Cf. Ibn 
Khurdadhbah, p. lvT3. 

6 Mursa (the port of) Dbankan is on the western coast of al-Yaman, south 
of Baly. Ibn Khuvd., 148, 

* Bishah is one of the of Makkah in Najd. The mikhiaf which is iu 

Tihamah is called Baish. Cf. Ibii Kluird., p. 133. 

7 On the soa coast, south of Ghglafiqnli, Ibid., p. 148. 

* On the coast. Ibid,, p. 148. 

^ North of San’a’, between this town and §a‘dah. Y^^iit IV. 438. 

10 Yaqut H. 158. Jaitf signifies a hollow or bottom ground, 

11 ^auu’ah, Sadi’ and JuTi are each at 42 farsaf^s from §an‘a’. Ibn 
Khurd., pib 138. 

Yaqut has A‘l^u*An‘utn, which in the Tffju'l-*Artis incorrectly appiiars 
as ATaqu-bFaui, 

1* Al-Bai^hatain is a place on the road between Syria and Makkah . The 
name dt tho mikkldf is abMa 9 na‘ataiu. See Ibn Khurd.. p. 138 and y«qhli IV. 

656. 
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Qaryi^^ (viliage of) MaVib the rniWaf of i^ft^hmmaui; 
the of Kbaiilfm Hilda*;* the miJdilaf of Al?vvar; the 

inithMf 0^ al«Haql;^ Phi mar the mikhlaf of Ibu ‘Amir;® 
the mijcAW of That and Rada*;^ the mikhlcij of Pathi- 
nali;'^ the mikhUy of ash-Sharaf; ihe mikkWf of Ku^n'u; 
the TiiikWy of Naaafan; Kaplan; the '^uikjiliij oi Pljankao; , 
90 Haih^n the of Nafi‘; Mjisha the viikhldf oi Hajr and 

Badr Ahhdi as-Sahab ihe in/i/chjdf of Likliah al-Mazra* 
mikhldf Phi Makkrin) al-Uniluk ; the mikjildf of as-Salif the 

J The celobratf^fl capital of the Saba^i in Taman, bnilt according to Arab 
trmlit 10118 by ‘Abd- 8h afUH yurnaaied Saba, >vho also couHtinctod the famous 
reservoir which Hupplied the city with water and irrigated tlie neighbouring 
lands. The bursting of the embankment of this reservoir and the subsequont in- 
nndatiou forms rii> <qnBode in Araijian lustory. It is roferri^d loin tiie Qur'an 
, XX,\IY. tio. dre Smith’s of (imk cnni Roinav i-hhnjra.phy 11. 27-ii b. 

5 It is here thfa,t the Vnlley of the Ants (Qur'an XX \MI. 18) is located. 
ll>n Khiird., p, 188. 

3 Caihici also Ilaq' Jainun, Yuipu, Jl. \ jupit rru ntiong Jabraii as 

fvcitig one of iho m,Ui!aj\ in tlie nciglthuurhood of 8,'iii‘u', IV. -hlP. 

* At sixteen /tu-iujUm from Saira’. It is also esdlcd Dhainar. 

6 'S';iqut and Ibti Khurdadhhah llaiij 'Amir i so also al Ya‘qid)I and 

Qtidainah. ' 

* Yiiqui. mentions That and Rada* as the two Persian colonies in al'Taman. 
II. 772. 

7 Potweert nl-.lauad and ‘Adan. 

^ This should bo Dh ubhan. Set- (hn Khurd., p. 139 (L 

9 'I'ho reading is doubtful, '[’lie cKlitor belioves the name to bo Yah.sib. 
Of lh(‘ two \tliu*ef 5 calUid by tins irnnu', i.ijiy would be Ihvn-YiibHib, Sitlu- 
Yubi^ib being nHuitioncd further on fn* autbur jn the Tihionnh there is a 
considerable a binge ealletl lMud.u\ y, •>.; ihe pilgrim K.vad bet ween Zabid and 
AInkknh. 87 y.'T aiu-I-‘Arus .X. 217. 

10 Yiiqru If. 21 j, 

11 d’hcrc? eatM>»^ no doubt tiud the true reading Kbedlah, aliicb the 
author of the Tdju4-'Arti$ places In the neighbourh u d (>i 'Adatq near Saba* 
Suhaib next nieiuioned. 

1* Ibn l^urdadbbah a.^-Subaib. This must be Saba’ mi utioned in 

yaqatni.28. See tho preceding note. Next to .Suhaib in Ibn Kli urdadb- 
bah the following inikhl/zfn nro rnenticmul; Lalij ; Abyan, 

where ^Adan situated ; mikJildj Baabm a.ud Ibafuniii. 

iS This should be uih Tjiujjah. See ibu Khur<L, p. 139 /r. 

1* In Yaqi'il, al-Mn/.dara*, IV* ol9. h> Ibii KhurdadKbah, Ohi Miikanb. 

19 As-Balif or more eoireotly as-Sulaf which, according lo the author of 
the Qimm, is the name of au offset of thl^IJimyariic tribe of riJncd-Ka 
(.7/. Yrqht HI. 119. 



wuM/5/of Jstl-Aclam ; ilie mildkldf the mjkildf 

of al-Janad;^ the nikkldf of as-Sakiaik.* On the Ma^afir side: the 

of aZ'Ziyadi; the miihldf of aUMa^afin*; wihhldf Bani fll 
Majid ;® the of ar-Rakb; the miijildf of Saqf; the 

of al-Mu dh aikliirah; the mikklUf of Ham?d; Shar‘ab; the 
of ‘ Uiitiali; *Unrial)«h> On the other side, the miihldf 
of Wuhadhali; the mikhldf of Sifl-Yahsib the mikMdf of 
at-Qana‘ah;^ al-Wardiyyah . al-Hiijr. The mikhldf of Zabid, 
opposite to which is® the 'tmkhlaf of Rima*; tJie ndklkldf of Muqra ; 
the mikJlldf of Alhau ; the rntM^q/* of Jnblan ; mikhldf Dh! Juixah 
i\\Q mikliUij of al-Batam ; the miikldf of al-16«Tnm(?) On the 
farther side of Saida’; the mitAldf of Khaulan ; the mikhjMf of 
Mlsari* ihe mikhjdf of Haraz and Hauzan; the mikk^df of 92 
Al-Uhhruj : the 7nikhldf of Majnah ; the mfMW of Hadhur ; the 
mikhldf of Majiii tUa 'itiikhldf of Wadhi^; a}-]^Ja'’'la|j«al'*T/i^bah'd® 
the inikMdf of Hiyudli;^^ Milhaii ; Hakam and Jazau ^ 
jah; the mikhldj of Hajitr; the inikh^dj of Oudum;^*.. .the 

1 At 58 faraakha Saidfd. Yaqut II. 127. 

2 The last of the districts of al-Yaman. 

S Yr>qul mentions a mikhldf under the name of BaiiJ Kujai t vv!;» ro myn 
the best kind of onyx, that known as al-Kr.qanlni, is found. 

♦ Ibn Khurdadhbnh here adds tin* tu'Uih}.f of aa-SnhuI (called also 
as-Subul) and that of Bani Sa,‘b wliich in Wiqui is called mikhldf l^a‘b, 

t* Or Lovvnv Vah^ib. Yaqut 111. 08. 

* Tliis hIiouK! be al-Q,ufa‘ah. See Ibn Khurd.. p. Ill (j and IV. 147. 

1 In Ibu ^urdadlibah as well as in the works of Yriqut and others this 
. place is called ai-\Vazirah. 

8 Probably after A-'jjb iu tiio text wc should supply the words 
j <J^ ‘ the coasts of Gh a In fig ah and al-Mandab. Of, 

jbn Khurd., p. 141. 

^ Or niikiihij l)jb» Jurah. Sec Ibn Kliiird., p. 141 t, 

W Both in Ibn IGiurdu^hbah and Yiupit this inikhJdj called Alihsab 

U See Ibn Kh urd,, p, 142 I, 

12 See Ibn Jjjjiurd, p. 143^ ' 

18 In Jbn Khurdadlibah, ;^una^, p 143. Yaqut mcniiona a mikJildfhy the 
name of ^unls, II. 473. 

14 Called also Qudam. See Yuqiit lY. 39. This is followed in the Arabic 
text by the word j which the editor has taken to be the name of a 

niikhldf. {Sec Index Geographicus, p. 123). It seems probable, however, that 
the word ia and that we should supply ^jS Cf. Ibu^nrd., 

p. 143^, and also Yaqut IV. 39, where the mik^Mf of Qudam is described SJi i* 
facing the village of Mahjart^. 
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fitii&W ^ y^yyah and al-Kaudan the mttila/of Masldi ;• the 
'inithJlMf of Kindah and as-Sakun } the miMiMf of a§-Sadif. 

§ul?ar 18 the cTipital of ‘Uman. There is not on the Sea of 
Chima at the present day a more important town than this. It is 
^ a flonrisliing and populous city, and a beautiful, pleasant and 
lovely place. It is also a city of ’wealth and many merchants, 
and a place abounding in fruits and natural resources. It is 
greater than Zabld and San‘a’; it contains excellent markets and 
is hefi'^tifully laid out along the shore of the sea. Its lofty 
and splendid houses are built of burned bricks and teak-wood. 
Its mosque is on the sea-shore at the further end of the markets, 
with a beautiful, high minaret. ,They have wells of brackish 
but drinkable water and a canal of fresh water, and snpplies 
>of eyery description abound, Su^ar is the gateway of China, 
the emporium of the East and al-‘Iraq ; it also furnishes 
ai yaujan with the necessaries of life. The Persians ai’e masters 
in it. The place where open prayers are held is in the midst 
of the palm-plantations, Masjid Sahar is at a distance of half 
Vbfursakh from the town; there it was that the camel of the Prophet, 
93 peace and blessing he upon him^ knelt down.® It 1ms been built in tho 
best stylo; and the atmosphere is purer here than at the capilal. 
The mihrab of this mosque lias been made to revolve on an axis ; it 
is seen now yellow, now green and at another time red. NazvTah^ is 
a large town on the skirts of the mountains. The buildings in it 
are of mud. The mosque is in tlie midst of the marketplace; it is 
flooded when the river overflows in winter. The inhabitants drink 
from streams and wells. As-Sirr is smaller than Nazwab. The 
mosque-ivs imthe market. Streatnsand W'ells supply tho town with 
water. It is thickly surrouiidod with palra-tiws. Dhank is a small 
town ill the midst of palm groves, always governen] by a strong hand 
as the inhabitants are turbulent heretics, liaflt abounds jii palm- 
trees ; it is on the side of Hajar, with its mosque in tlio middle of 
the markets. Salut is a large town, on the left side of Nazwah. 

i Ibn Kh urd. al-Kaudban, p. 143. 

* See Ibn ^ord., p. 143 q, 

8 Yaqut remarks on this that he is not aware nnder w))at oircutnstances 
the Prophet’s camel knelt there; nor can any exphinatiou be suggested for 
what appears on the face of it to be a fiction. 

* Nazwah was at one time the capital of the Imams of‘Uman, to Bad¬ 
ger’s Imams and Beiyyids of *Omm, It is marked in the map attaohed to this 
work. 
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Da>b& and Jallafftr ^ arc both in the dii*i^bHon of Hajar and aw near 
to the sea. Samad is a township of Nazwah. Milahy 

Barnam,* al-Qa^^ah and piiankan are other towns, AUMasqa^ lA 
the first place which coiifrents ship.s approaching from 5 

I have seen it, a pleasant place abounding in is 

held in possession by a brap<^ bf tlire Qurai§]i- They 4 w *0 wiisil* d# 
valour a.nd strength. The province of‘lJnifi.ti i» ldi*ge, measuring^ 
about eighty in length as well as in bi’eadth ; it is thic^^ 

oovcjcii with palm-trees and gardens, and the water-supply 16 
chiefly obtained from wells, th« water of which is neiu? to th« 
surface. The water is drawn by means of cattle.# Most of those 
wells are in the moinitains. T^e towns here described aie mainl^^ 
inliabifced by heretic Arabs. 

Al-Absh’^ is the capital of Hajar, which is also 
rain.> It is large and abounding in palra-ti’ees, flouvisbihg 
aTid populous, but a place of great heat and scarcity* It is 
situated at one stage from the sea and is as one may say 
a fountainhead of trade. There &Ye a number of islands in 
the viciuity. This town is. residence of the Qarimitah 04 
who are descended from Abil Sa‘ld.^ The govei’ument Is just ^ 
and ecpiitahle ; but the mosque is abandoned. In the neighbourhood 
are to l>e found the trejisure-towu of al-Mahdi^ and other 


1 Julio,far or Jurrafiir is identiiioa with the modern Raa-el-Khaimah. See 
Badger, opus cit,, page 24, «ocw 1. page 322 note. Daba figures in the map 
as Pibbah 

» All three narnos uncertain. 

8 A1-A.hs»’, the capital of at-Bal)rain, wm foT».<le5 AV™ 
ea'id i, AanU. chie'of the Q..««>itah of al-Babrain. it 
L exiatence in ite .icinit, of which «-e atratnm one - 
the water absorbed by the sandy ground collects. Ihese 

in the deserts of Arabia. . „ . . a— Dictionary 

4 Al-Bal^rain is said to be the Havilah of So«*iptnro. B 

of 0. and R. Geography, I. 1032 b. , A 11 in 

B Abu ^a‘id aVJaun^i. Iv^be ho ,maater’ of 

the reign the whoWdUtriof of The dyoaply of 

Hejar, al-Aljsa, al-t^^ gnpreme ‘GoTerniBetn- ..as Tested 

six who w”,, «l,ed saash or Sayytds. See de Sac/s Vhro.-,, 

otters 'of its 

doctoe of the 

of the house of ‘AH aad whose teaching was to oujwttode the Q® «u. 
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trcaBwe-towns wliicli also belong to them. Part of tlie treaBtiro 
kept ill that and the remainder in their own towns. Az-Zarqa’ and 
Sabun are’arnong their treaBure-townR ; so also is Uwal, w^hich is 
on the sea. The rest oi the towns are near to the sea. Al-Yam amah 
forma a province hy itself, with al-Hhjr for its capital. This town 
is largo and produces dak^s of a good ^ixaliiy. It is surrounded by 
ft ntimber mt forU md towns, one of which being Al-Falaj. 

The form of this Peninsula, be it known, is like a hall, open 
in front and somewhat longer tlnn i4is ]>road, in which * couch 
hm Ken phuH'd from tho'tV^^t side to the door, with empty 
spaces betweeutit ami eaeh of the^two walls on its right aud left. 
I'his conch is of two pieces. The inner piece represents Najdn-I- 
Taman, a mountainous region in which are found Saidii’, Sa‘ciah, 
Inrash, Njviran and the City of Qahtan. ‘Adan is oxaidiy in the 
front of the hall at tbt end of the mountains, for tlio three wails 
of the hull are the Boa. of China itself. This region of the SarawSt 
(highlands) is highly cultivated and produces grapes and corn. 
The space wliicli is on the right of (this piece of) ihe couch k 
Tihaniah, where Zabid and its' townships are to be found. The 
space on the left is (likewise) called Najdu-l-Yainan.; it comprises 
ai-Ahqaf and M ah rah, to the borders of al-Yarn am ah. Some 
include ahYamamah and ‘Uman in this tract. This piece of 
the couch with the open spaces on its,^two sides is togel her the 
country of al-Yaman. The piece of tbo coiu^h noarcc the door of the 
hall is called aKIha?*rab, it irstends ^ h-.* borders of al-Yaman 
to QarVi barren ii; all ds pai'is and not. pro- 

tboJ'liy T.rco.. and paun* g* serving as food for 
iU-K III llris pai ( are sitaatod al-Ilaram, al.cUinuq,> MaMinc-n- 
Naqirah'^ and the neighbouring d<-.scris. The space on the riglit 
is called al-H:jab> Ai-Bijaz K of little exhut, it rnntains 


> U'Umdm, applied to aereml specioH of ])ai]ic hnt roHUictod by 

li’orskol to aiu.ru, ,'ailed by Doliie puur..r{vn'^ d nuaomnm See 

Lane’s Arabic-Enplieh r.exk^ni rore 


^ Ab'UrntJWj m a Mtution 051 i(Tie pngl’iin, road bet.ween 
at «ix f5tfg.»;e8 from tlm latter. 


B%kd«id and Makkab. 


« Ciill-i also Ma'dian-l-yriraid!., tie mine of i.he yiiraishit.o u „ n 
J.ilgj-im road of ajrjrfiq, af ton from l^lakkah. Naqrali dr 

iiioiujfl ‘high gromnd rising o«t of iowdyihggnmmi.’ ^ 

# Abtli>b Iderally niojins t)if‘ place a {stouy oontdry (harrah) breaks 

off. Al-Muqaddas! uses the ivord kh w uarat; ior the coasts f)f al Hija 4 P^r 
hapsfoi al-Hijaz mcr.U(med'it.l«,ndiaU.I/ after we ehowld Irkowise road atljiijkt] 
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fEiibu*, al-Marwah, al-‘Ami8^ and the coasts, places whic!^ 
are inhabited ana covered with palm-trees. The space on th|' 
left is called Najdu-l-Hijass; within ih are al-Tamamah and Fat^# ' 
and the lialting-stations on the gi'eat pilgrim-road. This portiottJ 05 
of the couch with tlie spaces on each side is the country of aP 
Hijaz. Hajar is included in this portion j while opposite to the* 
door of the hall stretches the desert. Tliese divisions I have' 
made from actual survey,—and God knows best! 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THIS PHOVJNCE. 

This province is an Intensely hot coaniiy, with Jhe exception of 
the Saiavvat hill l auge which has a temperate climate. It hp been 
relate'! to me that a cei iain man of the inhabitants of San‘a’ once 
cooked a jvd of meat and then left to go to the pilgrimages On his 
return, he found it Avas not changed in condition. Their clothing is 
the Hame bvjih in winter and sunnner. The nights in the samiuer 
season at Makkali are pleasant, but oppressive in Tihamah. In 
‘Urnan there falls during the night something like the juice of 
dates; while in tliu Baram (sacred torntory) the heat is excessive, a 
deadly wind blows tnd there are myriads of dies. Fj’uits are scarce 
except in the Sai’awat region. Al-Yaman is destitute of palm 
trees and wat ers are not abundant; while theedasts are barren and 
waterless, excepting ^alah cdi. These places became inhabited 
soleb' on aeaHint of the sea. There is not in the whole province 
a lakti or a r iver navigable for ships. Oui'toiK Inw are few, and 
so are preachers and readers. Jews ai*c ntoi'C numerous in it than 
Christians, while of other tributary sects there are none. 1 have 
not met any effected with leprosy^ there, ilm ‘Abbas^ explains 
the words ‘in the waiter and suniTner caravans’* by saying they 
passed the winter in Makkali and the summer in at-Ta’if; and 

I Al-‘AmTH, YrujiH 111. 731. 

■’ s 

* (V^ majdjhfrni. AfHirtod wiUi judhtim. True, ||rbcrcTilar, or 

anoE)st' otic lefU'osy known formerly aa Klophantiaaia Gnecoruirt. 

S Tho anihor’p an thorny for thia ail FadhI Uni Nnhamah of 

FMr^z. The other aof horitoos ia their order are, Abu Sa‘icl Khalaf 

ibau-1-Fadhl; Abu-l-Hasan Mnljiai^mad ibn HauiUttn ; ‘Ainr ibn ‘Ali ibii Yahya 
ibn Kathir; ‘Amir ibn Ibraluni aMfbahani ; Khattab ibn Ja‘far; the father 
of this ^aftab; Sabd ibn Jabair (D. 95 A. H., Nawawi, 278); Ibn ‘Abbas. 

* Qur’an CVl, 2. This refers to the two caravans of purveyors ivhich set 
out yeaf'ly from Makkah, the one in the winter for al-Yanian, and the olhei* 
in summer for Syria. See Sale’s Koran, Prelim. Disc., p. 3. 

19 
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ho gives his explanation of the words * and He made them safe 
against fear/^ that it was the fear of leprosy.* But there are many 
white lepers isi it and also many negroes. The natives of the 
> country are dark coloured and generally have spare, lean figures, 
96 Their clothes arc chiefly made of cotton and they wear shoes. They 
do not make- use of cloaks to ward 4>|| ridn. pr frost 

6F6r falls; nor have anv in =•, meats 

exe'cpt t.tiirki i-.- i' vr - .• i <•': at Mina. 

■ SBIp 4 ■ ; I*. ’*i uu. Sau^ and Qurh, they 

wm ^||^.t|Kfi^^lons round 8fiu‘a’ aud the adjacent 

heretics, 3 so also are the countiy people of 
^(Jtnilo The rest of tlie Ijijaz follows the doctrines of the Ahlu-r- 
(reflnoners)^'^ In ‘Urnau, Ha jar and Sa'dah, they are Shi‘ah. 
The ShPali of *Urnan, Sahlali and the range and 

M.rtaviis* especially those of 
'i ^ anU ah 

|:hei|f' Mi&h 

ttee-jfestrict 
ipeated" m 
Sie opinion of 
a/at Zabld on the 



the shores of the 
In Sau'ti' 

W: ■■ ■ '!« . -'C f 

Dif N aidtt4«~ llj ^|^ii ^l^o'se ol 
TibJtmall and Mfil^ab, which is in aci 
Malik a?s will appear on reflectioiu In the 
days of the two festivals the precept of 1 bn Mas‘&d is |||lo>yed.* 
This was fir.st done by al-Qadhi Abu ‘Abdiliah during 

my stay in that city. In -Hajar uiefl||uets w^wlllp 

'-■4 

^ 501 note z. 

^ ssy. IPbe ^liaoRSe oall^ laraf is wldt<> leprosy or 

,m ' 


f* Antet page 53 note 4, 

4 Sul'yan fi^fi-TIiauri. antii p. 63 

1 At‘Tarji\]i-l-(vJJian is “ tin* v^pnatirig tlw* feWwproFeKKJr.es of I be faith In a 
raised voice after uttering thcoi in a low ' (l.a.ne)» so that each profes- 

sion i« recited four times. This iy douo by the followers of Mulik, 
•Froois do Jurisprudence Musulttume aafraut iw rite Malekita,, j»ar 8idi 
Khalil/ page 18, 

» The prayers of the two Fobtivals consist of two prostrations. The first 
prostration begins by the Talbhatu4»lftifdh; then follows the Fdtihah, vi%., 
the lirat chapter of the Qur’»n i afier this the fraam rcfwUs the TdkbVr;-- 
“ God is great! *’ three time»i then poHions of the Qur’im are recited; thia 
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in vogue," There ure some Da’udiyyali in ‘Umati, whore they liftve 
a seminary. 

The language of the people of this countfy is Arabic, except ii* 
Suhar whc.c they speak and call out to each other in Persian. 

The greater part of the inhabitants of ‘Adan and Juddah are 

Persians, but the language is Arabic. In the vicinity of 

yari there is a tribe of Arabs who speak an unintelligible dialect. 

The natives of ‘Adan say rijlainah foi’ rijlmhi (hi|B two feet) and 
yadainah for yadat/ii (his two hands), and so for'h. They also give 
the letter jhrt the sound of hify for example they pronounce the 
word rajab [ tlio month Eajab ] as though it were rakah and the 
word raj III (a man) as ralcuL «»It is related that the Prophet, 
peace and hlet^smg he upon Idniy on being offered dung for certain pur¬ 
poses of purification he threw it away saying ‘It is rtka.* This 
has taxed the ingenui|^ of doctors of law. What they hare said 
in explanation of it i|^uite admissible, but it is also possible that 
he made use of thisuAect.i All the different dinlocts spoken by 97 
the Arabs are to be found in the deserts of this peninsula, but the 
purest is ihe dialect of Hudhaih next the dialect of the two N'ajds 
and then the dialect spoken through the rest of al-Hijaz. Al* 
Ali([af is an exception, for the dialect spoken here is abominable. 

Kbadings. In Makkah they read according to the system of 
Ibn In al-Yaman, the system of ‘Asim. Throughout the 

rest of the province, they use the reading of Abu ‘Amr. I have 
heard a distinguished Reader in Makkah say ‘We have not seen or 
hoard that any Imam ever read from behind this maqfim in any 
other than the system of Ibn Ka^ir, extaept at the present day.* 

The commerce of this province is important, for hero arc the two 
chief ports of the world,* as well as the fair of Mina, and here is the 
sea which stretches as far as China. There also are Jnddah and 

IS followed by tho TaJchlratU'r~Riik?l\ which brings the first prostration to a 
close, The second prostration begins hy recitations from the Qu»’an, followed 
by anotlior three Ta^tn'r.'i and then the whole prayer is closed by tho 
Takhir at V, r-Ruhii^. Of these nine Takhii'ft three are original, viz,, tho 
Takhiratu-l-IfUtah and ti«e two Takhirs of the BukuU The other six are addi¬ 
tions of the prayers of the two festivals. This number of Takhirs is accord¬ 
ing to tho opinion of ibn MasTid. J bn ‘ Abbas repeats tho 'I'akbTr six times 
instead of three in each prostration. Cf. AUFatiiva l- ‘ Alamgiriyyah, Vol. 

I. page 211. 

1 I.C., the word is rijs, which means *an jtnelean, a dirty, m' a filthy, thing * 

* ‘Adan and Sul.iar, the capital of ‘Umati, 
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aWai* ilie t;WO granaries of Kgypt, and Wiidi-^l-Qura the mart of 
both Syria and al-‘r.raq, and^«l”Yanian the country of kerchiefs, cor¬ 
nelian, leather and felavea, To ‘Uman the following articles are 
exported : apothecaries’ drhgs, all kinds of perfumery, musk even 
included; saffron, haqqam^y teak-woodj the wood of the sfisam 
tree,* ivory, pearls, brocade, onyx, ruhies, ebony, cocoa-nut, sugar^ 
eandarach, aloeHiiron, lead, canes, eartbcn-ware, sandal-wood, glass, 
pepper and other articles. ‘Adan receives in addition, ambergris, 
(fine linen cloths called) loatlier bucklers, Abyssinian 

slaves, eunuchs, tiger skins and other articles, wh^gh, were we to 
mention them in detail would unduly prolong the hook. Chinese 
wares arc proverbially famous; w^tpess the comniQp saying here 
“They (iome to thee as merchant,princes.” When Thad embarked 
on the sea of al-Yaman, J happened to meet in the boat Aba 
‘All al-liaiidh iil-Marwazh When vve had become well-acquainted 
w^th one another, he said to me ‘Verily thou hast exercised my 
mind/ I sahl, ‘Tn what way F ’ He repli(‘(I T sc(’ thou art a man 
Ifjading a good life, thou lovest virtue and the virtuor.K, and 
possessest a desire for the acquisition of knowlcdgf*. Thou art now 
bound to a country which has allured jnany pe(>jde and turned 
them from the path of piety andconUmi, and 1 fear lest when thou 
sbalt have entered ‘ Adau and shalt liear of this man goiiig 
away wdth a thousand dirhams and returning with a thousand 
gg dintirSy and of that man coming with a hundred and going back 
with five llund^(^d, and of another going out with frnnkinfjcnse and 
returning with the same quantity of camphor, then thy hefiri 
wdll incline to joalouB rivalry/ T said ‘God preserve me from 
this danger. Mdien 1 had entered it, however ami luiurd even 
more than what he had told me, 1 wag airurcd even as olliois. 
had been, and decided to journey to t he couutn'.rs oi the Zauj. 
1 brought whatever it wus of necessity ho* lue to buy and had it 
taken to some ship agciits; but it so hajipemd iliai a person w ith 
whom I had entered into partnerehip just then died. This cooled 
down the ardour of ray heart and luy spirits wink at the remem¬ 
brance of death and all that i'ol lows it, It is well to know, may 
God guide thee aright, that with every gain hori' sjmkon of there 
is a danger, and indeed gains are ever aitended with dangers; 

1 Cwsalpinia Sappan, !N. O. LefjrmninoRa}. The wood yields a valaablo rod 
dye. See Watt’s Dictionary of Economic PiodiictR, Vol. If. 

> Dalhergia 8moo. N, 0. LeguminoBije called in India Bif^soo or Shisham, 
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tlierefore, it bolioves not the wise man to be allured thereby, and 
be he assured that God gives his servant for two prostrations of 
pi^ayor provided they be sincerely ofPered to Him more than tho . 
world aud all it contains. And what profits affluence whidll brii^i 
death in its train or the accumulation of wealth which •must per¬ 
force be left behind ? . 

Of the 8rK0iALiTiES of the different parts of thiti province are 
the following: the leathor of Zabid and ilS uorivalled indigo 
which is of the colour of lapis lazuli, the skurvh (line linen cloths) 
of ‘Adaa which arc held to be superion to the qasah (or fine linen 
cloths of Egyp^t), the fibres of aUAlahjarah called thereby the name 
of lif, the hiirml (striped cloths) of Snhula and al-Juraib, the 
lea ther carpets and water-vessels of Sa‘dah, the striped stuffs of 
San'a’ known as Sa'idi and its cornelian, the baskets of ‘A-^thar, 
the bowls of Haly, the whetstones and hernia of Yanbii’, the hen 
of Yathrib and its saihdnl dates, the hnrdi dates and bdellium of 
al-Marwali, the frankincense and fish of Mahrah, the wars^ of 
Adan, the dried peaches^ of Qurh, the senna of Makkah, the aloes 
of Usqutara (S(K!(jtra) and the niasin dates of ‘lirnan. 

The MEASURES of this province are: tfio .9rt‘, the l^he 

niakkuk. The mudd is one-fourth of the sa^ and the scl^ one-third 
of the malckuk^ This is as it obtains in al-Hijaz. The is of 
different (‘apacities. That in goiieial^us© wenr^’>! h,} 1 onco 

heard ayi-h'aijili Abu ‘Abdi-llah at f»;«,?>;•,s. ,is t/tiut when Abu 
Yusnf^ had visited al-Madinah <iuring Ins |nlgriuiage ho came over 

^ ijT'X? Flemiu,gia conyi’s^is'',, W/., Vol. III. 

2 The text has M. De Ojiojo writes in his Glossary ©8t fort, 

colleodve opun fahri clavfilrarrc.* But to take ill a collective sense is 

by authority, Tlic won’l shviuhi ' > hr ‘r,-, !h.r 

Of dried pea.-he#. 

8 The ’■* b., t -b..- b’ hv. d a* v»i iii' !£» 

dirlirms,,' 

* On© of ih0 two greatest disciples of Ahu Hanifah, the other being, 
Miihamm^. H© was born at Baghdad. A. H. 113 mid died A. IT. 182, On 
several questions both of those disciples held iridop(3nde!it opinions. All 
schools agree as to the inadmiRsibility of reciting the adhrin before the 
proper time of prayer in all but the tnorniiig-prayer. With regard to this 
prayer also Abu l^anifah holds it to be inadtnissible, but ShafiUtes and 
others ^a,y it is allowable. In this matter Muhammad holds the same 
opinion as his chief in opposition to Abu Yusuf. As for the they all agreo 
that it is 4 mudds but differ as to the capacity of the mudd, Ash-Shaiib 
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lo flieir opiinoTQS in iwo imaiterfl, the first being the admisgibility 
of repenting the a^an before day-break, aiid the eeconcl the cape- 
o; ' ae siV. However^j^e s(V which ‘Umar had measured in the 
ilie and which ho made use of in expiat- 

^ • but 8a‘id ibnu-l-*!?!* 

re#for#l following words of the versifier show : 


tten r imish iia. Ho reduco<l tho 0' ipf it. 


(In board amp" fe#o • js ; w i|^ _ 

rations of the (uxjvv^nd 
make use of for purposes of trade. 

.Their weights. In Makkah, the standard weight is the viamt^ 
which is well-known all over the countries of Islam; they however 
call it rati. The rati of Ya^rib as far as Qurlji is of 20^ dirhannsm 
The rafl of al-Yaraan is the same as that of Ba gh dad. In ‘Uinan, 
the mami is the standard weight but in other parts of the province, 
the Baghdadi rati is used. Besides these weights they have tlie 
huhtiry which is 300 rath. Their coins varj’; in Makkah they have 
the m'mtawwaqah which, like fhe ^AiJiihariy/faJiy are two-thirds 
of a mitiigdl^ a-picco. Like the dirha^ns of al-Yaman, they are 


and the doijlors of aI-Hij5z take it to bo H 'Irdffi ratU so Ibnt tho ^<1^ accord- 
iijg to them is a measure of 5][ ratls. Abii Ilauifahand the doctors of Jib‘lraq, 
on the other hand, take tlie mvdd^to bo 2 rafls so that the jfr/‘ is uceordir»g to 
them 8 rails. 

I A VOW' may be expiated by the. omancipation of a slaves or by feeding nr 
clothing ten poor persons. It is wdth relation io the feeding tliat the is 
mentioned in this coniiecbiori. t^re llaindVm’R Hrihlya, 1. 500 et seq. 

* 8a‘id \vaB appointed governor ui-Kui:Gi by ‘lichmaii on the deposition 
of al-Walld ibn ^Uqbah in A. H. 3G (A. D 0r*I). Ho remained governor till the 
year 34 when he was expelled from the city by a partly of malcontents. For 
in tho text wo should read • In Kitahu-l-A^<in'i, lY, 187 wc jfad 

and after time iu the pla..^ of J . AbWalhl was poi iilar for his 

boftpitalifcy and libera! hand, but Sa‘id a different usian in these rospecjts. 

8 The rnann or maHti |i the lltne wot*|‘a8 tlni Greek It is of Semitio 

origin, belonging more ospeoially to tho Chaldeo dialect, in wddoh it siguifiea 
number or measure in its widest son-<e (Smith s Dirf-. of G. and R. AritiquiticSy 
in art. Pondera). The mann as a specific weight is equal to two pounds of 
the standard of Bagh^^ad or about 256 d<rkams. 

, A Tho mi'^cifd is of the value of 1-^ dirhams in weight. Ti. h of gold, while 
the dirham is of silver. The difference in their weight ie said to bo duo to 
the difference in the spocitic weight of tho two metals, one grain gf gold 
being eqnal in weight to If groins of silver. According to this the ratio 
between the two metals is 7 to 10, whereas in reality it is about 10 to 19. 
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counted when pa^jraentM arc made. They are somewhat higher than 
tlie ^A^thdriyyah in value, so that there is sometimes a .diiT tocco 
between the two of jasi uiuicr a dirham. The dinar of ^ m *k 
the valao 7 dlrhums; it is two-thirds of the 
weii'hed, not counted. The of‘IJman is of 30 ^ 

it is weighed The dirharntt^ current in the province are called -iii 
Makkah al-MithamtnadiyyaL The natives of Makkah have 
muzahhaq^ 24 of which make ono mntaiuwaq or a double , . 

They cease to be current from the sixth day of 3hu-i-Hi]jah to the 
end of the season (of pilgrimaj^c). The people of al-Yarnan have 
coins called aU^Almoiyyah, the value of which varies at different 
places, while in some parts thej^ arc not current at all. Four of 
these make one dirham, the piece being about the weight of a ddnaq^. 

They have also pieces called qnrudh, which somotirnea appreciate in 
value so that three would bo equal to one danaq ; at ollun* times four 
W’ould go to make one danaq. The tasuh^ is current in ‘Urnaix. 

It is tfie custom in this province to wear small tunics and 
drawers witliout shirts, witli the exception of a small miiioriiy. 

In Mukha tluxy ridicule those who wear drawers, their dress con- 100 
sisting of a single garment *(I/>ar)^ which lliey wrnp round their 
bodies. In Rainadhau they recite the whole of the QurVoi in pr?tyer; 
after th(‘. recitation tlioy repeat the supplication and then perform 
the ])rosfrations. T cnee acted as leffdcr in the tarnwih prayers at 
‘Adan aJid said the supplication <ho aaldm, which greatly 

surfnihied jiscui, AfU-rwardx ] aa.*? invited by Ibn Hazim and Ibn. 

Jatm f their iuosquen end do the same. They generally light 

their lamps with ^^{/fo/pfhat is, oil of fish, which they iiopoit from 
Mahrah. Their btiu like black pitch, In al-Yaman they 

paste paper and lino books with starch. The prince of ‘Adan once 
sent me a copy of the QuFau to hind. 1 enquired for some glue at 
the druggists’ shops, but tliey did not know what it and roiorro.l 
me to the Muhtasib (ovcf'siw .??' public markets) as a periiOvi who 
might possibly know of it. When 1 asked him lie enquired of mo, 

' From what country art thou, ? ’ 1 said, ‘ From Palestine*’ Then 
he said, ‘ Thou art from the land of plenty j if ilwsdr 
glue tli^y would cat it, use starch/ T&y 

^ The dmaq or daniq is the sixth part of a dirham, 

* Tho or faBmj is a weight of two grains of barley or the twenty- 
foorlh |»art of a dirham. 

- See Do/y y.v. )\}\ 
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iog and give liigli prices for it* 1 was given sometimes as much 
as two dinars for binding one copy of the Qur’an. At ‘Adan they 
decorate the roofs of tl eir houses two days before Ramadhan 
• beat drums on them and when Ramadhan arrives a number 
of men form themselvf s into a band and go at early dawn fi’ora 
house fo house reciting pe^s til! the^’ night has passed. On the 
approach of the festival they levy a sum of money from the people. 
On the Nairnz they prepare canopit^s which they carry round in 
procession passing with drums before tbo houses of those keeping 
the feast and in this way they collect a large sum of money. In 
Makkah pavilions are erected on the night preceding the breaking 
of the Fast and the market between as-Safa and al-Marwah is de¬ 
corated p.nd drums are beaten till the? morning. When the morning 
prayer is ovei% the slave-girls approach in ihrir gala dnsses and 
with fans in their hands make the rounds of the House. They 
appoint five Imams to take the lead at the tardunh ^ prayers ; after 
cavoh tarwthah tliey eirc.umambulato the Ka‘bah seven times, wliile 
the Mu’a dlidh ins chant AJldhu afehar and Ld ih'iha ilUalldh; after 
this thongs* arc lashed in the air, as is nsually done at the times of 
prayer,, and then tlie second Jinfini comes forward. They say the 
iiight-m ayers when ono-t hird of the night has passed and finish with 
101 one-third still rtanaining. Then the time of the sahlr (or last meal) 
is announced from Abfi Qnbais. No jirettior siglit caTi be seen 
than the dressi's of the natives of Makkah when going out for the 
pilgrimage, as they take as miud] pains in this as natives of ‘Iraq. 

The WATERS of this provinn; \ ary in quality. The water of ‘Adari, 
the cninal of Makkah, and t he w'ater of Zabid and Ya^rib are wdioJe- 
some. The w.'itcr of Gljalatiqah is doiully. The wabir of Qorh and 
Yanbu* is bad. .ill other waters are lolm’ahle. During my pilgrim¬ 
age in the year IloG 1 found t he water of Zainzam dotcstablo; on my 
second visit in the year 07 I found it pleasant. Most of the waters 
on the coasts are brackish but drinkable. Wore anyone to ask, ‘ How 
canst thou know wholesome waiters from uuwholesoine?’ T would 
answer, by four things; the first is that any water wliich cools 

I Tliesc arc additional prayorB of KauiadliSii. They rortaist of tvreuty 
Rnk‘ahs and aro repealed between the tudi,.? prayers and the Witr, 

* Al*farqn‘iyynt. Il)n Batiitah describes the furqa'ak ns follows: a stick to 
tbo end of wiiicb a slender and braided strip of leather is fastened and which 
when blown in the air gives a loud sound which is heard by those wi|hin as 
Wpll as those without the sanctuary : this is clone to announce to the people 
the arrival of the prcaclier. Bee Voyn^cs d*Ib7) Batoutah, Tol. L, p. 376. 



quieklv j 8 wholeson'e. I have not soon any water qufefcor to cool ih$M 
tha.t of Tairaa* and Ariha, and as they are the most whoIesa*ii| <lff alJ 
the waters in the Empire, I drew thia^deduction, the truth elk 
I have frequ^iutly ])royed by experiAce. The second is that who^ ' 
some watw is slow to be evacuated, while ho who drinks unwholeN- 
some water passes it off rapidly. The tlii«04s that good water gives 
an appetite for food and promotoa,ingestion. The fourth is this r 
whenever ilnm desirost to tost the water of any pluce go to the 
cloth-merchants and druggists and look into theii faces, if t-hoii seo 
any water in. them be sure that the water of that place is wholesome 
in proportion to tlio briglitness of their faces : but tf thmi k* e tb it 
their faces are like tliose of the dead, and that their heads hang 
down liasten to depart from that place. Of poisonotis plants there 
is at Makkah a species of egg-plant which ciwasen illness, and at 
al-Madinah a kind of leek from the effect of which tlie guinea" worm^ 
makes its ayipca,runco. 

MiNrs. Pearls are found in this province on the coasts of Ilajar, 

They are obtained by diving into the sea opposite Uwal and the 
island of IShurak. It is hero tliat the Orphan’s Pearl* was found. 

Tlio divers who are hired for the purpose plunge and bring out 
shells within which the pearls are i'ound. The gT*eatest evil they 
are exposed to consists in a large fivsh which darts on their oyos. - 
The p‘'oHt t'O those* employed in this trade is obvious. Whoever is- 
in search of corntdian purchases- a piece of ground at a place near 
Sarda’, where ho digs for it. Sometimes lie obtains as „laxge a 
piece as a rcxdc or snjaller, and sometimes he gets nothing. 
Between Yanbu* ami al-Marwak there are mines of gold. Am¬ 
bergris is thrown upon the sea-shoi*e from ‘Adan to Muldta and 102. 
on the Zaila‘ sidit of the sea also. Whoever finds any quantity of 
it wlicthor small or large carries it to the agent of the Governor 
who takes it ami givnrs him in return a piero of cloth and. a dinar. 

It only comes up when a southerly wind^ is blew nig. 1 have not 


6y' • Filaria Medinenm», 

2 This is what ahMrqa4dusi calls this pear!, up ;«.nplyiiig that thw 

possession/>f it makes an orphan’s foptune. The mor^' ‘Mtirl form however is 
iiyxit <^the orphan pearl,'' eo called because it m%y anigwe and 
without an etpal in the wliole world. Tin's pearl whs in the po«wti«siou of 
Muslimihu ‘Abdii-llab al-‘Iraqi who sold it to ar-Hfts^Ijiid for 90,000 
Sbo. Metren*ti Kuklilhiia--d‘Tkxhr of ^jiliainsu-d-Diri ad^Pitnishqi, p. 86. 

8 The rea^ling of the test is but in fiW Giossary tmdor ^ 0 ' 

20 ^ 
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been able to discover what substance ambergris^ is. Dragon’s 
blood ‘ is found opposite al-Jubfah. 

Sectarian disturbances arise at |£^kah between tbe tailors, who 
,„are aud the butchers, who are Sunnah. Similar quarrels 

and arise at ‘Adan between ih^ JamUjlmiyijhi^ and the 

between the Sunnak^a,rxd. the at Yanba‘. 

Betifeeu the Bajah, ihe Abyssiuians and the Nubbins at Zabid 
strange relations exist; so also between the butchers and the 
Bedouins at al-Yamamah, who it is said, have even divided the 
i3a0frw|ue between themselves and say to the stranger ‘ Join one or 
other of us as thou wiliest, or else depart.’ 

Places of pious visitation. At Makkah, Matdiclu-n-NaM,^ or the 
Prophet’s birth-place, in the quarter of the Mahamiliyym the 
House of the Forty^ in the quarter of the cloth-merchants; the 


this is pronounced to be wrong, and the correct reading is thero given aa 
Neither word however is satisfactory, whih? to tako 


HB met3i,niiig * venius vesperiinus* docs not rest on good aul horifcy. We liavo 
takon the word to which is nearer in form to tho reading in MS. H, 

'eiz-i is according to Lano a name for tho south wind. JIo 

mySf * The people of El-Yemon, and those who voyage ujwn tlie sea between 
Jud^lll and * Adan, call the by the name of know not 

any other naipii’for it; and that is because it is hoiatcrom^ and nfirif up the 
sea, turning it upside-down/ Now' both al-M;iB‘ucn and ad-Dimi8h(|i 
(Mehreu, p. 1J34), say that alibergris is found daring the season in which the 
\s in agitation., while the description tho latter gives of it clearly shows 
the appropriateness of the word, for he speaks of it as hardened on rocks 
at the bottom of tho sea *'aTid th5it it is broken up by tho force of tho w’inds 
into pieces which float to the surface and are driven by the waves to the shore. 

I Vamw-l-aJchawnin, also railed Qatir.^^ Tbe e^xudafcion of rtero- 

carpus Draco N.O. Leguminosjo. 

* There is nothing to shew who these people Vuqut [IT, p. 022 speak¬ 

ing of ‘Adan says that its inhabitants arc the Muribbiin and tho Janiu- 
jiiniyyun. 


^ See nl-''-.ic ; page 422 and Hurtcn’^s Pthirimf/gf, III. 85S. 

4 Maker^ ' j.ae kind of cchi'dcs called hawddij/ A. 

mahmil is ‘ a pjur .>1’ dorsers, or panidors, or obiong chests, upon a t^amcl, iu, 
which are borne two equal loads, and which, with a tent over them^ compose 

a haudoj '' 


^ fliis JK called Darn-l-Arqam and paru-hKhaizuran, which was 
situated near ai^-l^iafa and where the Prophet prayed secretly with about forty 
of his companions till the conversion of ‘Umar enabled him to dispense with 
concealment. Burton, Ilf. 859. Xbn Ifishlm, 1. 225. AhAzraqi, 124. 
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Hotise of Kbadijab, ^ af the back of tbe druggists* quarler, 

Gave of Tiaur,^ at ibe distance of one farsakb below Mfb^feab. 
Hira*,2 on the side of Mina, There is another cave at the.back 
of Abii Qubais.’* Tbe bill of Qu‘aiqi‘an, opposite Abii Qubais,^ 
and in al-Haram [the Sanctuaiy]. The tomb of Maimflnali, on 
tbe road to Juddab,® In tbe* Thnniyyah t})e tombs of al-Fu(Jhail, 
Safyau ibn *IJyai.nab and Wuliaib ibnu-l-Ward. Between tbe 
two Masjids (of Makkab and a.l-Madinah) there are several places 
connected with the history of the Propliet and that of ‘Ali.* 

i The lioiiso uhere the Prophet lived till his emigration to al-Madinah. 
Axmqi, 423. Kurfcon, Hi. 363, It is in the Ziiqaqu-I-Htijar, a little to the 
north-east of the Ka‘bah. # 

1* This is the cave in Mount Thaur, to the sonth or the sonth-east of Mak- 
kah where MTihuTninad and Ahu Bakr, the oom})a!ii .)n of his flight, lay hid for 
three days on leaving Makkah for al-Mudinjih, “It ia alluded to in Qw'dn 
IX, 40. 

5 Mount Hira, at two or throe miles nortn of Makkah, where Muhammad 

was in the habit of retiring for meditation and where he received his first 
rovolfftion. Honc?e the hiU ia now called Jabal Nur, or Monntum of Jaght. 
8or' Mnir’M /of’ ' , ^ H. 55 and note. 

♦ Ahu Quouin livnaid:-* Mnivk-jib on < ne eaKt. Here is a cave where according 
to many Moslems, Aduiu, nith his wife and his son Seth, lie buried. Burton’s 
rUyri III. PdS !iot(tX 

6 QiCaiqi'an is in fcbo Ma‘hii or higher parts Of Makkah. This and tlm 

hill of Abu Qubiiis are the of Makkah. Qu'aiqi‘an is also called 

al-Ahmar, or t)i« letter name i» the hill and Qri‘aiqi‘an the name of the 
d 0 clivitie,( P* > fof,( <*f i{ which wore inhabited by the Jurham and Which 
Wfiro so > hihr * hiKhmg tv'^nn. 

® Maimuuah i-HariHj, sil-iJ ilaliyyah was married to the Prophet in 

the sixth or aovciiiii ycur .if < h*' Hijrah, She died at Sarif, wli/ioh is a water 
situated ton inileH from M“kkah and was buried on a hill in tbe vicinity. 
Her death is assigned to the year 51. Namawi, p. 854. "Azmqi, p. 436. Tfie 
burial-place of Maimunah ia also descr^htid tt, h>i' on tbe rf>»d between Makkah 
and al-Madiufih. Sec the extracts from *,'*<.i at the end of the 

Kitahu.-!’MiU'alHr ira-l-Mamdlik of Ibn Khurda dli bah. p. 187, 

7 This m Th^nuyyatU’l-Maqharah or ' JJh aniyiiat-Kada (see above p. 117, 
note 3). The lives of al-Fudhail and Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainah will be found in 
Ibn ]^allikan’s biographical dictionary, II., 478 and I, 578, and also in 
Ndwawt, })p. 504 and 280 respectively. Al-Wuhaib ibnu-l-Ward was a tradi- 
iionist and a holy man. He died in 153 A.H, Nawawt, p. 620. 

8 Of tbe shrines connected with the name of ‘AH may be mentioned his 
birth-place near the hill of Abu Qubais in a lane at the back of it called 
Bbi‘b or tbe valley of ‘AH, where there is a mqsqne which is visited by 
the people. See an-Nahrawal?s History of Makkab, volume third of Die 
Chroniken der 8tadt MekJea, page 445, 



MiWjHio s:tj-!il|ajaraii^ [tli^Mosqac'oliib^T Dbii-l-Hulaifalu 

TIku'c in anofcli^l’ tree at'Q^a, ifh^%fiajar^ of' .Fati" 

mab* The tomb of Hfid,® peac^' he, on him^ at on tbe 

^ sea coast. Tlie place from which flames issue at ^Aclan is a 
m Biouotaiiii in tho sea- At the back of ibe town is tho Masjicl. 
Abiin.^ The miWaJ of Mu^a dh ^ is at tln^ back of Mnldia. Agaiu, 
tbe mosque of the Deserted Well, and the Jjofty Palac(i/^ in the 
ai-Bann. In the wikhjaf of Marmal, which is one of 
the depeudercies of San‘a', came forth tho fire which burned tho 
garden of the Swearers.'^ The Well of ‘Uthrnan, on the road 
to Syria. Nea- al-^Arj^ there is a liill through which it is said 
•Gabriel hew^ed for the Prophet, peace and hlesslng he -upon 

i This Mosrjue of the Tree” is situated at piri-l-JIalaifah six itiHes froth 
al-Madniah. It was so called from u fruit tree \v)iioh irrew uea*- it and uud^r 
which tbe Ih'opliet twice ant. See Bur<ou\s riigriviagc, 11, There 

is Hiiother Tneaque /d tho same name near Makkid'. where there stood a tree 
which the Prophet once culJod to him as lx- wu h. 'he ru'fghtKnn’iitp: inosquo 
Of the (iciiii. Tlie troe went up u* him, am! ansv',-' ohI aomo quosliorm 

whioh he propuuuded returned to its form. r \ /rap , p. 4S4* 

It may here be mewtioued tliat sir. pa^^e tl of ( . ' text (p. 70 of thiai*. traus* 
fation) there 0(3our the wiirds ndf This v\a« translated ''ttml the 

wawjfds* aro st-vein’ The. word 7rwxajid however is not here the plural of 
masjid meaning '‘a ino.s«{ue/ but of ^mKad whioh means ‘ thaf part of 
the body which tOLU'.hes Mie in the sitjUd (or prostration in prayer).* 

The seven'/woare therefore: the forehead, the hands, the knoee, and 
the feet.. 

* This is probably the hand mill to which, wo find a reforenoo in Burton, 
Pi7<7rt7Hap(;, 11. 215, “ a dark dwarf archway »uvit-u which tho lady FatiTimh 
used to sit grinding grain in a hand mill.” 

5 See aliovt' page 109> note 4. 

'^Called after Abau ibn iSa^ld ihu al*'’A^, one of ! ho companiorm of the 
Jprop'i v l !x;. was Govoruor of al'Babrafu in the jifebroo nf Muhamnu'd and 
of f>i VaJhiUi under hia suceessor. His dealU is varitfUc.ly assigned to 13 and 
27 of tho nijfilll* f, 17. 

6 fv'f page lf)8, note 3. 

^ Son alxwe page 108, note fi. The Well and tho Taiacr ;;rn both located at 
a town called llaiduh in thisThis tun u is described as,being rich 
in springs and vineyards and vm situntien is given at one day’s journey from 
ihe capital of al-raitinn. 

T Qur’an Ixviii. 20. Sea Wherry’s Voh lY, p. 170 and notess. 

8 A st'ution on the road which tho Brophet traversed in Lis flight from 
Makkah to al-Madinah, at 78 ndiea from tho latter place, For thj rout© 
f<dlowed by Muhammad on this occasion, see Ibn Snrda^bah, Pf 11^% 
French translation, p, 99. • 
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Jdn, at the ';of ■ hk to ^|.M.4lf'im'|t.^ 

I’ietw^sen al-ll|||^iili a-ftii" a!«Hftiai?a' thora fail once a lire -which 
blazed like honaos of those who eujoyed their 

lives* ai al-*5'si*% wonf'tefai constfaction. T1 ms|x doors 

arched and deooraloti with carved arabesques. A t-XS^iyah,®; a 
town in ruins. At the back of Shaiin-0mm-Ma^had® i» '{hn Sarai’^at 
Itilis there are vvondor’fvd eaiMes, Kamuran, an island in the 
in it a town, which is ealied ai-‘Aqk where there is fresh water. 

In this town are the state prisons of the Kings of aKFainan. 

One ol <he peouliai il uf the :n\iivl3s of Makkali is their piide. 

The people of al-Y^amau have no vefinement, Tho*m©n of ‘ITm 4 n 
give short weight and defraud'*' and do wrong. Ad'iif-erv At 
‘Adan is overt)\ practised. The people n.l* Afnia! itrv 
heretics.'' Al-Hijaz is a poor, ban/en conotrr. Ti.i'urs. 
ing from as-8arawat in the direction of 83rria, one would nrst lind 
oneself in the territory of al-Agharr ibn liaitharn ; t]ien(‘o ono 
passes to the habitations of Yadaibri Abi Ya‘la; thcnoe to Sardnd 
tlienco to the Jiabitatious of ‘Anz-Wa’il*^ in the terriicn of Batil* 
Ghaziyyah aftet this one finds oneself in the territories of Jurafibj 
ah‘Ati and Julajil; thonen the trarellor goes to the territories of 104 . 


‘ * above jcigo .108, not-c 4 aiul 109, note 7, 

* this is f'W whilh occursdn Qur’an Ixix. o rojal whiolt 

TtouMtus the ^Ty o^. panishnc'r^ which Thamud were 'iostroyed. Non© of , 
th© comnic^sdauH’si has given ii.s p, placo whore the tribe had their 
quarters, bui this is apparciidv wiiat our , n.hnv 
8 Thoro ar'. t wo placos, called oy « the Tent of ITmm !5da‘bad; 

Oiieoithemis^lo. of the Arab lady where ti.:. Prnpbet. and ids compa- 
nion rested uii fho morrow oJt their higiit. The otltu»^. +tu i«fd. ;;f IJmm 
Ma‘had biotn-l-Hiritlj ah'Ansi, Is situated near al-Mahjam in ahyaman. 
The latter is the pluou referred to ii» the text. 


Both tho words iihcd here to Kigiofy' 'giving short measure or weight’ 
occur in the H^h-d chapter of the Qcr’an, “ Woe bo unto th<W who givw 
short or wfn, hi ; who, when they receive by moa«i*ix 

from other tneh, take tiio foil; bat when they measure unto them, or 
weigh unto them, defraud ( ) !»” 

8 A district of Zalud with al-Mahjam for its capitp,!. figjut. lih 

« ‘Anz ibn Wahl, a brother of Bakr and Taghlib, of Wlhl, the pfo^ 
genitors of the two groat tribes called after them. I'k^y were d<jscend©d 
from Ea.bl‘ah ibn Nizar. See mdbu4’Ishtiq&<l, 202 and also Kay's History 
of Tamm, p. 166 and note 114 

** ShVdyyah, a sub-division of the/ great tribe Qf ilawazin, # which 
the faMeas Duraid ^bn^.^§im«ah belonged, p. 



wliere gha^'am have their dwellings; he next arrives 
in the territory of al-Harith, where the chief town is called Dhaimh 
and the coast opporito to it ash-gharl; thence into the territory 
ot Efend ‘Imir; thence into Bajilah ; thence into’ Fahm; 

thence into the Bam thence into ‘Adwan; thence to the 

Bani Saljl j^thence into Mutar, where there is a quarry of stone 
for, making cooking pots; thence the territory of Birmah, 
winch contains -al-Abraqah and Hienu-hMiihayya (?) and then 
you are at al-Falaj. 

The proi?mc©8 of this country are under separate governTuents, 
Al^ijfehiowefier, has ever belonged to the sovereigns of Egypt as it 
depends on this country for supplies. Al-Yaman belongs to the 
.Sl-Stiyad dynasty whose origin is of Hamdan.^ Ibn ’Jarf^ has 
‘Ath^aV and over Ban^a’® an independent Governor rules, who 
is however subsidiKod by Ibn Ziyad in order to read the Khuthah 
in his name. ^Sometirues ‘Adan would be wrested from their 
haijds> Tim Al [or Family of] Qal^tan are in the mountains, they 

In JfcCay^fl Histoi'y of Taman, 2I3-S, tharo is a short account of the tribes of 
Arabia vhich luay be CQjisaltcd bore with !>,flT>n?l.a!;ro. 

1 The Ziyadifces claim to bo dcRceinleA fro^n Ziyad, thr reputod son of AV>ii 
Bufytln wht; ^*“1 <■•<: courso of the Quraish. Tlamdiin is a great andll powerful 
Hirayarfto iriW of al-Yaraan from whoufcraany of tho nib’wjsrof that 
country were dosconded, but no historian connr the name of the /hyadifc<i8 
with this tribe. It is clear however that tJ^<» founder of the dj, uasty at the 
time of his appointment to the governuieKf. of al-Taman by ahMa’mun, lived 
in that country and was aUx r»,dy one of r raoii in it. 

For a hiKtory of this which lasted cloBO upon two centuries, see 

Kay’s History of a.. 

Suhiimaii ibn Tai-f was one of the princes of Tihamah. His kingdom 
comprised the province s of ‘ A i hth ar, Tlaly and a^'-^arjah and extended 
over a distanoo of seven days’ journey by two, from the port of ash Sharj^ih 
to that of Haly. ‘ A^Athar, the seat of hie Government, was situated on the 
borders of the sea. Ibn owed allegiarice to Abu-l-Jaish Isljaq ibn 

Ibrahim the Ziyadite, whose death happenecl ha A. H. 371. 

S The prince referred to was of the fatnily of the fUauu VaTur who were 
ijpd to be descended from iho-Tatha's or IJimyarite kings of al-Yaman. In 
A^'ff. 35^ fch^ Ghwemorship of was olTered to the Ainir ‘Abdu-Ilah 

ibn Qahtan, who was gfi||jid*nophow of As*ad ibn Va‘fur, the last of *the groat 
princes of the family. * Abdullah died ha 387. See Note 8 of Kay’s History 
vfTamm,, . 

* On the breaking up of thellfelyadite kingdom ‘Adan passed into the 
hands of the Banu Ita'n who had held a semi-independent rule over ?t since 
Ihe da^fl|U>f al*Ma’mfi.n. See Kay's Historic of ¥amm(^, p, 158 and note 19. 
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are the oldest dynasfc^^ in al-Yamaii. The * Alsbwiyj^ti of 
read the l^uthah iu the name of the li Ziyad dynasty ; they sire, 
the most jasiico-loving peopfek^, ,,* Uman belongs to ad*I)ailaTd^ and 
Hajar tbdjho (}:*ramitah* is rnlod by a natije chi^tain. 

Taxes and tolls# A4 ^uddiUi ' diuaieps exacted on ©fery ’ 
of wheat and a Kail (gallon)*from fecii half of a iiiiatneldoad ; on a 
band]© of linen, ft^dinais and on a bun'^ of X^ahlqt,^' 

2 diu4rs tuid on every bal^bf 2 dinars. At ‘ Aththa-r, on o\ory 
load one dinar, and on every basket of sali’roii one ‘dinar, as also on. 
every slave. This is levied from fiorsons leaving the town; the 
same duos are charged at as-Sirrain on everyone passis^^ through, 
as well as at Kamariiu. At *A.d.an gcuris ai;v 

dinars and ono-tenth of tho vfilaf3 is exacted in dinars.® 

It is estimated that the royal treasury receives al^out one-third of 
the goods of merchants. The search here is very strict. The ens- 105 . 
tom dues paid at the coast towns are Lght, OhalaEq§i.h only excepted. 

Tiic land taxes aro as follow ;—on tho caravans^ of Jiiddah half a 


1 The anef>.q(.or of this braucli of the ‘Alawiyyah was Abu i'lli.ihfiinjntHl 

al-tyisiiu, tho JlasflilH. so called from havitij; had u property at ar-Kaas near 
al-Mailluah, wlioro ho roaided and whore ho, died ia A. 11. LM-'? Tlie dynasty 
is oallod uffor Jam, l)iifc the first to make himsolf mawfSer oi Sa‘dfib was his 
grandson Yahyll ibiiinl-Hns.ua who was aclniowlerlfitiacn in 288 under 
the thh'of Al-liudt lU' O ' For a detail¬ 
ed accAiiait of this dyiiasty the reader is ref eris!^ v y. ■> ’-?•-’ ' v v: '' 

,>af;c 184 ..d note 1:!7. T irf <•' * 

2 ‘IJinaii came under the povTOt of the DaiMraiioJ! iwIpEjE 355 %hen 

MudzAu-d-Daulah Buvs’aih who was already TnasU-r id' seat of Caliphsio, 
sent a largo force under «ne of hh. it/.u tcountry, which 

had faileii in the hands of the ^^araniitah. An account of this expedition is 
given iu the Kd)iitl of Ibnii-l-AWiir, Vol. Vitt, p. Mb. 

Idas is a kind of cloth of line lextare, so called from a town of 

Egypt, whore it was manufactared. 

Called fr^ tho town of Dabiq in Egypt whore it W'aa manufactarod. 

^ From this statement it ia ewfe tu n enrhuie that Hie ^A thth ari dindr was 
the higher iu value. The value of the ^A thth ariyiAh dinar b was about nine 
shillings of oar own money. 

® Tho caravans piassing between Makkah and Juddah are called qmlud 
from the circumar.anoe of the journey jp^capyiug four days, dttring which the 
camola*%lrink onotj only. Tho original moaning of the singalar of q%lud, 
is ‘ the day on which a <piartan fever ©omes.* See kine, mh, voco. 
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cfmir at both. al-QaHn and Bain Marr. At the gate of Zabid, one 
dinar on every load of musk, and half a dinar on every bale of lineiSr 
At other toll-houses payments are made in *Alawi dirhams. The 
ruler of §a‘dah does not exact taxes from anyone, but he takes 
one-fortieth^ from merchants. 

The Peninsula is a tithe-land.^ At *IIman, on «wory palm-tree 
one dirham is levied. I have found it stated iu the work of Ibn 
Kliurdadhbah that the tribute of ahTaman is 600,000 dinars. I 
do not know what he means by this, nor have I seen this statement 
in the Kiidbu-l-Khardj.^ oiiiihe contrary it is well-known that the 
Peninsula of ijie Arabs is subject to titlies. The piH>vince of 
al-Yaman was former times dii^d^ into three administrations, 
one Governor'^Or al-Janod nnd its districts, another for San‘a’ and 
its districts, and a third foi- Badhramaut and its districts. Qudamah 
ibn JaTar ahKatib <»laie:d that the revenue of the two sacred 
cities ia KK}J}0{:r oi ahlkbiman 600,000 of al-Yainarnah 

and al-Bahrttm 510,000, and of TJruau 800,000 dinars. The natives 
of this country are men of con) anted disposition and lean of 
figure. They are satisfied with little food and with scanty raiment. 
God has favoured them with the best of fruits and the mistress of 
trees, rmajiiy; dates and the palm.^ It is related in a tradition^ 
106 . that the Pj*ophet: of God once said, Honour your fathor^a sister the 
palm-tree, for it was created of the mud of which Adam was created, 
and iiuiu) of the tioos are fecundated through the male excepting^ 

1 This being the fixed rate in Zami. Cf. naTnilton’s Hedaya, I. 25, 

* Soo above, page 107, vote 

8 The “Book of '^ribato*^ w iibud FaraJ Qudaurah ibn JaTar abKiifcib, 
extracts of which edited anii translated by’Ti®* dc' Oonjo iw the sixth 

volume of his Ihhiwi'hp{,(/ Gcdgmfhoiht/tn. Qndftmah sotvu? yoarw before 

al-MuqaddasT. The date of his death was A, IT, For the Btatemont ro- 

. ferred to, bgo also M. do Gpejo'a note on page 1^8 of hiy translation of I bn 
Khardiidhfoah. 

* The claim of the palm for snporiorifcy is riuccoesfully contesnivl by 
the vine in an interesting chapter the Kitabud-Buldan, entitled/ar/Wa-Z- 
hahlah ^aln-n^naf^lah, p. IIH, 

t The authorities are ; AtWi *Abdh'{Uh Muhammad ibti Ahmad, * i the city 
of Armjan; nl-QS^hi al-fjhsan ibn ‘Abdu-r-Eahmun ibu Khallud; Musa 
ibnud-btusain; Shaiban ibn Farrukh (died A.H. 2ii5 ; Abu4-Ma}mnn, J, 710); 
Maaruj' ibn Sufyan at-TaiiVimi j al-Au/AT (A.H, 88-157; Nawawl^ p. 382); 
‘Urwah ibn Ruwaim (died J3t» or 140; Abfd-Mofa^sin, 1, 378); *^11 ibn 
Abi TSlib. 
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this tree; and do ye "ive your women fresli and ripe dates to eat 
at their parturition, and if there be no fresh dates, then give theoi 
dried dates of the season.’^ 

With rcf nrd to distances it is to be noted that the word ‘ and ’ 
is copulative, that the word ‘theu^ expresses order of following 
and that the word is. alternative; for example, when wo 

say ‘to such and such a place ami such and such a place’ it is 
implied that the two places are in the same locality, such as 
and A.maj, Mazinan and Bahman-abaJi; when we say 
‘ then/ it is taken in conjunctio:^ with ilui word preceding it, as 
for example : to Bain Marr, then to ‘Unfan; to Ghazzah, then to 
Eafah ; ajirl vvlum we say ‘or’ go back to the word before the 
Ifisi, as when we say ‘from ar-Ramlah to Iliya or to ‘Asqalan, 
from Shiraz to Juwaim or to »Sahah. Wo have computed the 
marhalah j Hlnge] at 6 or 7 farsakhs; if it happens to be more 

than this, we j)lac 0 two dots over tne hd (the last letter of the word 

marhalah); if it (3Xcoeds ton, we place two dots below the Idm 
(the penultimate lett^er of the word marhalah); if the stage be less 
tl»an six farsakhs, we place one dot above the hdJ You travel 

from Makkah to Batn Marr,* one stage, then to ‘IJsfan^ one 

stage, then to Khulai§^ and Amaj^ one stage, then to al-Khaim^ 


* The oditor rr'uiarkB in a footnote that m neitijer oodox are these dots 
to he found. 

* Biitn Marr is also called Marru-dh-Bhahran, Marr being the name of the 

village and adli-phahran the valley in wliich it is situated. It is now called 
Wadi Fatimuli. I^arr is doscribed as a largo and populous pbics(u 

abounding in streams and rich in corn-fields and palms. It is 16 raiWUlutatils 
from Makkah. 

S There is a distance of 33 ndica between ‘Ushln and Bat.n Marr. There 
aro several wells at thie’^laoe. 

* iihulais is mentioned by the author of the Qamus as a fortress between 
‘0sfan and Qudaid and also by Abn-l-Fida' who likewise places a distanca " 
of one stage between it and ‘Usfau, the latter being to the south, 
gra^^hie, T. lOO. 

* The ordinary road goes from ‘Usfan straight to Qudaicl, which here figures 
as |Oiaim Umm Ma'bad. In his flight however the Prophet went from TJsfan 
to AmaJ and thence to Qudaid, See Ibn Hishdm, Life of Muhammad, I, 3325. 

^ This station is at a distance of 24 miles from Tlsfan. The name by 
which it is generally known is al-Qudaid. In the neighbourhood of al*Qiidaid 
was encamped the Arab lady in whose tent the FjX)phet rested during his 
flight, hence the station is somestlmos called ^aimat, or the Tent, of Umm 
MtTbad (this being the name of I'he Arab lady), 

21 
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one stage, then to al-Ja^ifah^ one stage, then to al-Abwa’^ 
one stage, then to Snqya Bani Ghifar® one stage, then to 
al-‘Arj^ one stage, then to ar-Raiiha’^ one stage, then to 
Rnwaithah one stage, then to Yathrib one stage.® Yon travel 
from Makkah to Yalanilam,'^' one stage; then to Qarn,® ono 
stage; then to as-Sirrain,^ one stage. You travel from Makkah 
to Bnstan Ban! one stage; then to Dhat ‘Irq,^^ one 

stage; then to al-GiaiQrah,^* one stage. You travel from 
Makkah to Qarin, one stage; then to Juddah,^® one stage. 
107 . From Batn Marr to Juddah it is one stage. You travel from 

I From the last station the distance l%27 miles to al*Juhfah. AJ-Juhfah is 

the miqdt of the Syrians when not passing through al-Madlnah and the sea 
is about 8 miles distant from it. " 

* At 27 miles from al*Juljfah. Al-Abwa* is midway between Makkah and 
/ abMadinah, being distant about 126 miles from each. 

S At 29 miles from al'AbtV'a% It running stream, a garden and 

palms. * 

♦ According to al-Hatndani at 24 miles from the last station. 

t Al-Hamdani places Buwaij^ah before ar>Ilanha’. The order according 
tqdiim stands th^:: al-'Arj to Ruwaithah 24 miles; Kuwai^hah to ar-Rauha’ 

Julies; ar-Raub»* to Saynlah 24 miles; and Bayalali to al-MadJuah 23 milcH. 

According to Ibn Khurdadlibah; from as-Siiqya to ar-Ruwaithah 3(.) miles, 
then to as-Sayiilah 34 miles, then to Malal 19 miles, then to a^-8hajarah 
12 miles. Ash-Shajarah is the iniqat of al-Madinah and is 0 miles distant 
from it. 

® The whole distance between Makkah and al*Madinah is according to 
al-Ya‘qubi 225 miles, but tbo distances in Ibii Khurdadhbab amount to 263 
miles. The reader is referred to Spienger^s Post-UTid* Beiserovfm des OrieniHj 
of which use has boen made in these notes. 

7 See Yaqut, IV. .1025, and Gt^ograpidc d’ Aboulfeda, 1. 

8 Called also i^arnu-i-Manazil. It is 51 miles distauL from Makkah and 
36 from flJj-Tll’if which is duo right of it. See Yaqut, IV- 72. 

^ On the borders of the sea, at four or five davn: from Makkah, near 
Juddah. Yaqut, 111. 89. Distant about 19 parasangs from Haly. Geographs 
* d* Ahoulfeda^ I. 125. 

10 On the pilgrim road of al-'Iraq, at 24 miles from Makkah. Water is 
abundant. 

II The miqdt of the pilgrims of al-^lraq, at 22 miles from Bnstan Bam ^Amir. 

1* At 26 miles from piiat ‘Irq. Here are tanks and wollis. Between 

Ghamrah and DhSt *Irq is Aujas, where the battle of Hunaiu was fought. 

1^ Al-Idrlsi; from Juddah to Makkah 40 miles. 8prenger remarks that 
Juddah was first colonized by Persian nierehrmts in the caliphate of ‘UtJiman. 
The port of Makkah or rather upTl’if was before that Bkhaihah tj. Yaqut. 
ill. 301. 
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al-Ju^fah to Badr, one aiage; then to as-Salra’ and al-Ma*lit,‘ one 
stage; then to ar-Rau^ia*, one stage. You travel from Badr to 
Yanbu‘, two bstages; then to Ra’su-l-‘Am, one stage; then to al- 
Ma‘din (the mine),* one stage; then to al-Marwah, two stages. 
You travel from Badr to al-Jar, one stage; then to lal-Ju^^fah 
or Taiibu*, two stages either way. You travel from Juddah to 
al-Jar or as-Sirrain, four stages. Yon travel from Ya^rib 
to as-Siiwaidijyab or to Batiiii-u*Nakhl,^ two stages either 
way. From as-Suwaidiyyah to al-Marwah, the same number of 
stagevS; and likewise from to Ma‘dinu-n-Naqirah.^ 

If you wish to take the high road to Egypt, travel from al- 
Marwah to as-Suqya;^ theui^to Bada Ya‘qub,* three stages, 
then to aK‘Aun’i(l,'^ one stage. If you go to Syria travel from 
as-Suqya to Wadi-l-Qura,® one stage; then to al-Hijr,® one 
stage; then to Tainia’J^ three stages. If you desire to travel 
to Makkah by the Kufah road, take from Zubalah,^^ which is 
inhabited and has abundance of water, to ash-Shuquq, 21 miles; 
then to al-Bitan,*** 29 miles ; then to a^-T^aUabiyyah, 29 miles. 

t A.^SaFra, Yaqut, 11^.399. Ibn Ilishdm, I. 434. Al-Ma‘lafc, Yaqut,^ IV. 
577. Also iiioniioned by^tlie author of the Qdmm. Uthail (Hamasah, I, 487) 
IB situated hetwoen Badr and 1 h'iso two places. 

8 This is a, difTerent place front Ma‘tIinu-fl-Naqirah, Their respective posi- 
tioiiK :uay ho in h'artt^. of Arabia in the Volame referred to. 

8 Or Baht Natdil. It is at two from al-Madinah, aJ;-Taraf being the 

intermeiLaie station. The uiatancc )s 22 miles from Batn Nal^l to aJi-X*^***! 
and 35 i'ronA at-Xaraf to al-Madlnah, 

^ At Ma‘dinu-n-Naqirhb, on tho great pilgrim route of al-Traq, the road 
branches r)ff to al-Madiuah. Tho first station is al-‘Ilsailab 45 miles. From 
this to Batii Nal^l is 36 miles. 

8 This is Suqys Yazid. 

* The Badei-regia of Ptolemy according to Sprenger. 

'1 On tho Bca-coast. It was the port of Qurb. 

^ A rather name for Qurh. 

9 The of Sulih, The Petra of the Romans. 

The Themma of Ptolemy. At Taima’ was the famous castle of as- 
Samau’al ibn ‘Adiya, which was known as al-Ablaqu-l-Fard. See Ibii Kh urd. 
p. 128 and Odog, d’ Ahoulf., I. 107. 

B The stations above Zubfdah are; al-Q5disiyyah, 15 miles; al-^Udhaib. 6; 
al-Mug]\Ijib,ah, 24; ai-QarT,32; Wuqifali, 24; ai-‘Aqabah, 29; and al-Qa*, 24. 

1* This place is also called Qabrud-Tbadi (Ibn ^nrd.^ 126). For this 
appellation, see Qeog, d* Ahoulf., 1. 131 note 1. Y'aqut however gives another 
tradition in explanation of the name. See Voh IV., p. 28. 
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A^«-S?a‘Jabiyyah marks the end of one-third of the way, an 
inhabited place, with a large number of tanks and several wells 
of bi’ackish but drinkable water. Then to al-IOiuzaimiyyah, 32 
m itfiles; then to Ajfur, 24 miles; then to Paid, 86 miles. The 
latter is a flourishing town with two forts and Las abundaiico 
of water. Then to Tuk,* which is half w^ay, 31 miles; then to 
Sainlra^ 20 miles. It has many tanks, an abundant supply of 
Vater and cultivated fields; the water is brackish hut drinkable. 
Then to Hajir, 83 miles; then to Ma^dina-n-Naqrah,® 84 miles. 
It has a fort; the water-supply is poor and the place abominable. 
Then to al-MugJiitLhah,^ 38 miles ; then to ar-RubadJiah, 24 miles. 
The water is bitter and the place i^?. ruins. Then to Mahliii llani 
Sulaittq* 24 miles; then toas-Salilah, 20 miles; then to ai-TJrnaq, 
21 miles. Al-HJmaq has lingo hai thr ss not ahuu- 

Ts«'b al4''laihyah, 32 miles; tiu?n to al’Mtslah, 84 
of tanks and water is abundaDt. 
rah, noies There is almiuhint w'ater hero. 
If you ^aV€#‘ from al-Basrah, go friULi 
109, al-Ba^rab to al-]pufair,^ 18 miles; then to ar-Ru}?ail,‘^ 28 miles; 


I Al-Mnqaddasi dcscribos Tiiz as being mittwaj tr.'l v vnm aldvufah and 
Makkah. Other googrupbers say this ol Fiud, the mation next bf ^ore'ru?.. 
The total of distaiicos between the two termini being 751 tiiiloy, liio middle 
would fall at 375^ miles from starling point, that is to say, at a place between 
Faid and Tuz which are 349 and 380 inilerf distant from ui-Kufah teBpcc^ivoly. 

8 Called also Mfddinn-l-Q.uraisbi. At-Natirah is also spelt Hn-Nntjirali. 

S Called also klnprhT th atu-l-IM iiwan. 

* Ibii Kh ardi dli hah and Qadnuiab both ngren witii ab^biqaddasi in I he 
order of these stations, namely, ar-llnbadhab, Mjddin Bani Ridal’.u, as Sa!d:ih 
and al-‘TJinaq. From Yuqut however fUl, p. 128), it ife evident (ba:;: 
after ar-Eaba dh ab comes as-Salilnh witli 26 miles between then^, so that tho 
order stands as follows; ar-Rabadhah. as-Baliiah, Matim Bard iSulaim and 
al-‘Uroaq. This is also the order in al-Va‘quhi with the rveoption that he 
places al-*Umaq before Mabliu B&ni Salaim. Tlmt this is not tho case 
appears from Yuqut (IIJ, p. 72K), Bprenger in bi'i K'lrfe loliows tho order of 
al-Ya*qubi. Under ar-Rabadhah Vaqut staf^ea vbat it ia situated botweeii 
aS'Sahlah and Tlniaq! 

8 Before al-Hufair there is a small station oalled al-Jilanja^artiyyah at 6 
miles from abBo^rah. From this station to abHufair tho di8t.^nco according 
to al-Bakri is 10 miles, so that betw'oen al-llisrab and al-Hufair there are 
18 miles as in the tort. 

^ The author of the Qdmim writes ar-Babil, but Ylqiit leaves not^a doubt 
that the profHjr form is ar linhail. 
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then to ash-Shaji, 27 miles, then to Hafar A!>1 Musf,^ 26; then to 
Mawiyyah, 32; then to Dhata-l-‘Ushar, 29 ; then to ahYansu‘ali* 

23; then to as-Snraaiiiah, 29 ; then to al-Qaryatain, 22 ; then tio 
an-Nibaj, 23; then to al‘Ansajah, 29 ; then to Ramah......; then 

to Immarah, 27; then to Tikhfah, 26; then to phariyyah, 18; 
then to Jadllah, 32; then to‘Mulhah,* 35; then to ar-Ruqai‘iyyah,^ 

26 ; then to Qiiba, 27 ; then to as-Sunbulah,^ 27 ; then to Wajrah, 

40; then to Dhat ‘Irq, 27. The whole distance is 700 miles.^ 

The road of the West; you tiuvel from \»'aiiah^ to Sh araf ^ 
JL)hi-n-Naml,'^ one stage; then to Madyan, one stage; then to llO* 

'■n, 

1 Betiweeii arid Hafar Abl Musa Ibii Kbordadhbab mentions 

al-KIiarji’ (Vnqut, 11, p. 418). Hafar Abi Musa are a number of wells which 
Abd Musa'al-A^diri caused fco bo dug during hia governorship. Abu Musa 
was appointed to the govermneiib of abUa^jrah by‘rruar in A.TI. 17, in sue- 
cosaion to abMughirah. lie was deponed by ‘Uthman in A.11. 29. 

8 This is evidently Faljah which Yiiiplt places next before ad-Dathinah. 

(IT, p. 650). 

Althongh Yuqfit mentions a place on this road by the name of ar-Raqai‘I, 
it is certain from a (x>mparison of the statements of Yaqut (II, p. 650) and 
the 8-nthor of the (lX,'p. 195), ilmt this station is that ku ovn as 

ad»I)ath'>nah. which is also called sometimes ad-Dafuiah, 

* This should bo ash-Shubaikah as staled by M. d« Goejo. In place 
of this station Ibn ^urdadlihah and Qudamah have Marrun (Ytiqut, IV' 
p. 47b). 

ft This is doubtless a round number. However, M. do Gooje haw v^rt d 
pains to verily our author's statemetit. The aggregate of the miles a-’-tually 
given is 571. Adding to this the distance between ‘Aasajah and Ramah, say 
29 miles, wo get 600 miles up to Dhst Trq. Now the distance from ‘Irq 
to Makkah is 56 miles, so that there only remains 44 miles, which M. de Goeje 
thus accounts for. The distance from al-Basrah to abl^ufair is really 36 
and not 18 miles; this givcKS us 18 miles, and the remaining 26 miles 
may be taken to be the mileage of a station omitted by al-Muqadtlasi, whicli 
is called abMajazah and which is situated between ilhatu-l-^Ushar and al- 
YansiVah. With regard to the distance between al-Ba?rah and al-Hufair, how¬ 
ever, it is to be remarked that although the statement of Yaqiit (II, p. 297), 
bears out that of M. de Goejo, both al-Bakri according to Sprenger and the 
author of Tdjuf-U^Arils say that the distance between these two places is only 
18 milos. 

* Or Allah, the Elath of the Old Testament and the Aelana of classical 
geographers. A fortress called ‘Aqabah now occupies the site of Wailah as 
it is to this day one of the stations on the rout© of Egyptian pilgrims to 
Makkah. Smith’s Diet, of G. and R. Goog., I, 49 m 

T T^is is Sharafa-l-Ba‘1 of which the only desoriptiou we have is that it is 
a monntian on the Syrian route to al-Madinah, There is nothing to show its 
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al-A‘ra’,* one stage; then to a halting-placc (without a name), onej 
stage; then to al-Kulayah,* one stage; then to Sha gh b« one 

stage; then to Bada,^ one stage; then to ash-Sharjain ^ then to 
al^Baidha'; then to Wadid-Qura. The route now in use is as 
follows: fTom Sljaraf Dhi-n-Naml to as-Sala; then to an-Nabk 
then to phabbah then to al-*Annid;, then to ar-Ruhbah; then 
to Munklius; then to al-Bu^airah; then to al-Ahsa’; then 
to al-‘U^airah; then to al-Jar; then to Badr. If yon travel 
. to Makkah from ‘Umau, go from Suhar to Nazwah; then to 
‘Ajlah/ 30 miles; then to ‘Adhwah, which is a fortress, 24 
111 . miles; then to^Bi’rn-s-Silah, 30 miles; then to Makkah, 21 

days; on this route four stations^ are with wells, while eight 
stages pass through a desert of sand. If you travel to it 

from Hajar, go from al-Ahsa’ to.^ To reach it frotii San'a’ 

one travels first to ar-Raidah, one stage; then to A'&afit;® 

position beyond the statement of al-Mucjaddasi that it is ttie next station 
after Wailah. On the other hand almost ail other ^eogra))lier8 wlio have 
described this route saj- the station next to Wailah is called Haql, the Aknle 
of Ptolemy according to M. de Goeje. The probability is that the station 
itself bears the name of Haql and that ^arafu-l-Ba‘1 is the name of a hill in 
its neighbourhood. 

1 This station is called in Ibn Khnrdadhbah al-Aghza’ and in al-Idrisi 

al-A‘d«’. " 

2 In Ibn Khnrdadhbah this is called al-KilBbah. 

8 This is Bada Ya‘(]ub. It was from this place that Jacob set for Egypt. 

* In Ibn Khardudlibah and Qndamah, as-Barbatain. 

6 An-Nabk or aii-Nabak. YIJ, p. ]8ix 

• A village on the borders of the sea, at 70 miles from Badi. Ya'qub, 
Yaqut, III, p. 464. 

7 In Keith Johnston’s map of Asia in the [loyal Aftasf Mazwah, ‘Ajlab and 
Bi’ru-s-Silal) are all marked. Ho also hub a place midway between ‘i.AjIab 
andJBi'ra-s-Silah which he calls Adhnd, But, while th- distance between 
Nazwah and Bi’ru-s-Silah in aJ-MuqaddasI is only fi4 miles, the distance 
between these two places in the map is more than twelve degrees. Those 
names are spelt in the Atlas as follows: Nezwah, A.jla, Adhnd and Hires 
Selah. The first two will be found in the map in ilf and the last two in Gf. 

8 A lacuna in the text. Tli^ route from Rajar passes through al-Yama- 
mah. The stations from al-Yamamah t ;0 Makkah according to Ibii Khurdadh- 
bah are: al-TriJh; al-Hadiqah, as-Baib; ath-TJhaajyyah; as-l^afrahj as- 
Sndd; Sidarah; al-Qaryntain. At al-Qaryatain the Yamamah route Joins the 
great Ba§rah to Makkah route. 

9 A town with vineyards, corn-fields and springs. The people «^of the 
country call this place Till fit (Yaqut, I, p, ll&.j 
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then to Kbaiwan then to al-A‘niashiyyah then to Sa‘dah; 
then to (lliarfah then to al-Mahjarah; then to Sharfirah then 
to ath-TJiujjah; then to Ku^bah then to Yahanbani,*^ which 
is at a distance of 8 miles fiom Jnrash ; then to Banat JarmJ one 
stage; fhen to Jasada’then to Bi^^ah ; then to Tabalahthen 112 . 
to Ranyah then to Kudayy then to Safr;^* then to Turahah ; 
then to al-Futuq; then to al-Jadar;’^ then to al-Ghamrah.^^ 

1 See above, page 139, note 2. It is a large village rich in vineyar^* 
which produce grapon ir; Ijunchee r>^ largo There are two tanks in it and 
its inhabitants are‘Umaids, t.e., descendants of ‘Omar ibanid-Khaftub. Ibii 
Khurdndhhah. 

2 A place without inhabitants, wlfero there is a small Hpritiig. 

8 In Jb« Kliurdadhbah it is called ‘A.riqah. It is auinhabited and with 
but little water. 

4 Or gharam Rah, a large village with springs and vineyards. 

1* In Ibn ^urdadhbah Kntnah, a large village with w olls. ^ 

® Yabanbara or Yabambam, as also Abanbain or Abambam. fl is with¬ 
out inhabitants. With reference ti* tho statement of the author that it is at 
a distance of 8 miles from .lurash, M. de Goeje remarks that Qudamah says 
this of Kut.hbah, Ibn Khurhadiibab ^ujjah, niul al-ldrisT of Sljnriim. 

I Or Bantit Harm. This is doubtless Banat Harb wbich according to 
Yiiq.it is more geriorally called It.jrb (II, p. 233). it is a iiirgc village with a 
spring and a well. 

s bisada’or Jusadu'. It has a well but no inhabitants, ’>» 

^ A large town with springs. 

10 A village with palms and springs. These springs are of tho kind known 
as hntji w, namely, water flowing underuoath gravelly grounds, at. a depth 
of two cubits or less, Roimdiraos oven at such a little depth as to be foi*ced iq* 
by the impact of anima.Is’ hoofs. Yicjiit, IT, p. 820. 

II It is Kara in ibn TQiurdadhbah : a placp with palms and springs, 

12 This is called f^afn'in Ibn Khurdadhbali. He places it next to Turabah 
and speaks of it as having tw'o wells. 

IS This is called ahJadad by Qudamah. It is 12 miles distant from ah 
Ghamrah, the third station from Makkah on tlie Kufah route. At al-Ghamrah 
the Dad parts, those making for Makkah going by way of Dhat Trq and 
those for al-Yaman by way of uhjatlad. Tlieio is one well only, with palms 
and fiplds watered by raearvs of «;ainclg, Qudaniab, p. 188. 

H The distances in miles between tb<l» stations on this route are as 
follows S-y* 


From 8an‘a’ to Raidah 

20 m. 

Oharfah 

22 m. 

Athafit 

16 m. 

Al-Mahjarah 

12 in. 

Khaiwan 

15 m. 

^firu Uiih 

14 m. 

AFA‘niashiyyah 

17 m. 

Ath-'|?hujjah 

16 on 

^a*dah 

22 m. 

10, Kuthbah 

20 ni. 
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The direct routed is tbrough at-Ta’if; I have not travelled 
ou this i*onte. From Makkah to at-Ta’if tliera are two routes. 
You go to Bi’r ibirid-MurtafiS one stage; then to Qfiru, one 
st«s£ge; then to at-Ta’if, one stage. The other route is by 
way of ‘Arafat, two stages over the hill.^ To reach Makkah 
from Wailah, through which all pilgrims from the west have 
to pass, tliere are several routes. The nuite along the coast 
l^oes from Wailah to 8Jharafu-l-Ba‘l, one stage ; then to a^-Sala, 
one stage; then io an-Nabk, one stage ; then to I^abbah, one 
stage; then to ‘Auiiid, one stage ; then to ar-Ruliibah, one stage ; 
then to Munlfhiis, one stage; then to al-Bu^airah, one stage; 

t en to al-Ahsa’, one staged...^_then to at-A‘ra’, one stage; 

0n to al-Kulayah, one stage; then to Shaghb, one stage ; then 
<me stage; then to asli-Sharjain, one stage; then to 
'fil-natdha’, one stage ; then to Qurh, one stage ; then to Suqya 
Y:r/id, oiie stage. As for al-Yainan, it is hardly possible for 
iiiO Toeomputt? unniber of stag<-K over tin; <litTereut routes run¬ 
ning through it as in the case of other districts ; I will however 



Ji* *<f. 

Ranyah 

22 m. 


20 m. 

t. udayy 

16 m. 

JasadiV 

22 m. 

1' U (%ib«Ah 

15 tu. 

Bisliab 

21 m. 

Safr 

22 m. 

Tabalah 

11 Trt. 

20. Fntuq 

23 m. 


In ibe route doRcribed above the traveller goes in the fire! instance to 
ab^amnih and then turns back to ‘Th^. There is however a direct 

route to Makkah from through Qacnu-bManfizi! and Bi r ibui-l* 

Murtatib Spreuger w’ritos, * On the road between Safr and a cButnq there 
is a station called *liklan. From this statioTj to Ka’Ru*l-MiiT«a.]’h is 12 miles. 
This is the northerly point on this route. Here the Iravrnor takes 

a turn (o the south-wost. Ha’su-l-Manwqib not a“ stsdioiq this being 
Qarnii-I-ManHzil, which is G miles farther on. (.^,ud?imah ..vident^y describes 
tlie same route on p. 190. 

S From ‘Arafat the traveller passes to the valley of ]S’a‘inan over a hill 
called Nabninu s-Sale')b, 5t.« ladng abvayf* eovc’rd >rtfch clouds. From 
the valley of iSabniin road slopes upwards to the summit of an ascent 

f‘aqabah] from which one gets a view of at-Tta’if. The rood descends again 
and again rises to a small elevation which is called 'I'anbmu-pTabf, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the place of the same name near Makkah. 

8 There is a lacuna here. The stationa which follow are not a continuation 
of the same ronte, but are on the land route which passes through Madyan. 
Al-A‘ra' is the station next after Madyan. Both routes have already been 
described. 
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state what 1 iia’/e l^nown and summarize wiiai I have heard, 
Fi-’om San‘a' to ^uda', 42 farsakks. From San‘a’ to H adlii’amattt, 
72 farmkMt\ From Sari‘a\ to l)Fainar, 16 farsukhi^ ,* then to 
I^asafan Kaplan, one stage (of 8 farsaths) ; then to Hnjr and 
liadr, 20 farsa kk s ; then to ‘Adan, 24 /armkhs. From ^ 

Yahsib, one stage (of 8 fw/ftakhs) ; then to as>Sahu], one stage 
(of 8 farmMkf!) ; then to atk-Th,ujjah, the same disiance ; tjien to 
ai-Jaiiad, the same. Prom San‘a to ai-Janad, 4iS farsa&Ii^* From 
Sau‘a’ to al-*Ujf, one stage (of 8 farsatbs ); i-lieii to Alhan, 10 
farsakhs i then to Jahlain 14; then tef Zabld, 12. Fi*om San‘a’ to 
Sjjibam, one stage (oi B farsakbs). From San‘a’< to‘A 10 

stages.^ Lastly? from 'Adan iot Abyan, 3 farsnkbs. 

•' The Province oe ae-‘1kaq. 

It is Iho coniitry of men of refinement,^ and the spring 
head of tlio l(;arned. Of pure water a!id Avoiuieifully hue air, 
it waj tho country chosen by the -Caliphs. It has produced 
Abu Kaiiifah,^ tlic l)o(itor of Doctors, and Sulyan,'^ tho chief 
vf tho Headers, and was tho birth-place of Abu. ‘Dbaidah,^ 

J AiAhiquddasI appears to nee tlio singe here for a, distance of S farmMs* 

^ To give tho full BigijiHcanc<* of tlie wor*! it will not be amiss to 

Iranac'vibe wliat Arab lexicographers say in delinition ol“ it. The word Bigui- 
lies accordhig to Lane Ki:.ccUe)tt^ or cle[iant^ in mind^ nmaaers, and addrenH or 
h'pecrh ; and vn person^ counteyumce, or qarb, gidtie, or c.efernaL appefirance ; or all 
uf tficifc co'mh'hicd : oi clever, ingenious, iutclligentf or acute in Intel- 

led; 'i(:eldoi(in‘)ie7‘cd, nieH-hrcd, accomplished or ptolUe; beaut if ul w, person, or 
cowntenauce ; clcffind, or jvuceful, 

^ Abii Ilariilah was a native of aMCufah, but when Baghdad was founded 
al-Mansiir invited hin? to the new capital of the Caliphate, vvliere he died in 
A.il. 150. /le was Iniried in the Tvli iuzarun cemetery in tlie easlorn quarter 
of the city. Hij^. slirino forms one of the suburbs of tho piodera town of 
Baghdad. Abu HariTfah was born iu A.If. 80, 

SiHyaii ibri ‘Cyainah. See ante, page 00, note 2. Sufyaii lies buried at 
al-Hajun in the Jannatn-l-AfaOa, the sacred cemetery of Alakkah. 

b Abu ‘Ubaidah Ma‘mar ibnu-bAIuthaiipa. on© of the most celebrated 
philologists and grammarians. He vvas a native of al- J>aJ«rah >vhero bo was 
born in A«H. 110. In tho yoar 188 he proceeded to Ba glt dad on an invitation 
from Hilrunu-r-Eafdud. lie died at al-Baijrah in xV.IJ. 209, leaving nearly two 
hundred treatises. Abu ‘Ubaidab was the most acoompliahed soliolar of the 
day, especially versed in the philology of the Arabic langunge, its idioms and 
rare eiprossions, and in the history of tho ancient Arabs and their battle- 
days and poetry. His life is given by Ibn Khaiiikan (Be Slant), 111, p. 38S), 
22 
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al-Farra-V Abu ‘Amr* the author of one of the systems of readinff, 
fliauizab,® al-Kisa’i* and of many doctors of law, Readers and 
litUraieurSy and noble persons, sages, able diplomatists, religions 
miSn and excellent, witty and intelligent people. It was here that 
Abraham the Friend was bom,^ and to this country many an illus¬ 
trious Companion emigrated. Does it not contain al-Ba^rah, which 
has been declared to counterbalance the whole world ? and Baghdad, 
^hose praise is widespread ? and the great Kufah and Samarra. ? 
Its river is without doubt onf of the rivers of^Paradise; while 
the dates of al-Basrah® are Isomething not to forget. In fine, its 

I Abil Zakariyya* Taljya ibn Ziyad al-Farra*, the gramraarian, who was 
distinguished by his knowledge of grammar, philology, and various branches 
of literature. Al-Farra* was born at al-Kufah, but he usually resided at 
Baghdad. He wrote several works on grammar and the Qiir’iin, and acted as 
tutor to the two sons of al-Ma'mun. lie died A.H. 207 on the road to Makkah 
at the ago uf sixty-three years. His life will be found in Ibu Oallikiu, IV. 
63. 

5 Abu ‘Amr ibuu”i-‘Ala’. See ante, p. 61, note 9, 

* See aw/£fj p. 01, note 7. 

* Abti-l-l/asan‘All ibn Hamzah al-Kisa*i, one of the seven readers of I ho 
Qur’an and a groat grammarian and philologist, lie was horn at al-Kufah 
in A.H. 112 and died at ar-lUiyy in A.H, 189. Ibu Khallikan, II. 237, 

6 Abraham’s birthplace is said to have been Kutha Eabba, the au-f isnt 
Cuthah of which mention is made in 2 Kings xvii. 24, Abraham is called the 
friend of God in Qur’an iv. 124. The name however has a biblical origin. 
C/. 2 Chrojxioles xx. 7 j Isa. xli. 8j and James ii. 23. 

* Al-Muqaddasl gives the names of 4S) kinds of date all to be found in al- 
Basrah. They are transcribed here from |>ago 130 p of the text; some of the 
names are of doubtful orthography and iioi to be found in dictionaries : udh- 
phabbi, al-IJarjiJki [ al-Bariilii ? ], aJ-ghainhum, a^-Rahri as-Sukkat. al- 
Bashkar. at-Tabaraa dh. al-Ahmar [the rod ), al*A§far [the yellow], al-Khu»« 
tuwini, al*Ma‘qUI, al*AzS(ih, al-Hilbajfefe [See Liaanu~b‘Arab, mb voce. The 
text reads al-Hilyaj^], al-KarrSrai, al-Qat^riyyah (?; [M. de Goeje proposes 
to read al-Qijfeh^wiyyah. The word might also be al-Qishnyyah, Cf. Lano 

0' o 

jrif j*i Dates, or dried dates, having ninch jAi (or skin).], el-Qnraiti (?) 
# ^ 

[M. do Goeje proposes al-Quraidhi}, al-HaSram [Li»ann4-‘Arab ahUaimn,] 
al-Bidili (?), ar-Eifi, al-‘Arus», al-Hii^injani, aMbrahimi, az-Zunbur', al-Ya‘. 
dhudh [at*Ta‘dhudh], al-Birnaj, al-Mul^addar {?), abBairuni, ash-^uwaiqi (?) 
[[there is a species of date called al-Jaisuwan, al-Amri, al* 

Qurashi, abYamami, al-Baml, as^Sihriz, al abBabirlu (F), ab 

A?far, abMul)akram (P), abQa^ab, al-Jin»ni, abMudaljraj, al-Ghorbi (ab 
of the text is a wrong reading), as^-gijaiq'i, al*Khwarizmi, al*Fal?l, 



excellencies are many and counlless. The Sea of CWna ioiiolSl 
its farthest extremity, the desert stretches alongside 'M it an 
thod seest, and the Euphrates discharges itself within its limita. 

But it is tbp house of sedition and famines, is daily retrogressing 
and suffers greatly from oppression and heavy taxes ; besides, its 
fruits are few, its vices many and the burdens on the people 
heavy. This is its figure and form,^ and God knows best and is 
wisest. 

We have divided it into six disti^ots and one dependency. The 114^ 
districts in the oldeu days liOj^the same as now, with the 
exception of ^ulwan,* but we a||rtiy8 follow the actual state of 
things. 

The old districts and capitals are inserted with the towns* 

The districts beai; Ae same names as their capitals. They are, 
beginning from Peninsula of the Arabs: ahKfifah ; next 
al-Basrah; then wimt; Baghdad; Hulwin ; and lastly SamarrS.. 
Among the towns of al-K.<ifah are the following :— 

'IJrnar al-Jtoi‘ain ;* Sura; an-Nil; al-Qadisiyyah ; ‘Ainu-t-Tamr. 

Of the towns of al-Ba§rah are:—al-Ubullah; Shiqq ‘U^jnan;^ 

ftl-Ma’burl, Baii^hu-l-Baghl, al-FlwisSn (?). There is also the ^ailjim date, 
which Abu Ahmad al-Musa’i imported from al-Madinah. For only two. 
months art^ fresh dates w anting in al-Bairah. 

i As Mtatod before the editor has not reproduced the maps. 

* This*province was called by the Fersians /raa-jhahr, the origin ac¬ 
cording tu the beat authorities of the word *Irdq» It was divided by them 
into twelve districts, A description of theso districts will be found further 
on. The I^orsian name of the diatrict of Taiwan was Sha^ Fairua. 

^ The Bath of Ibn ‘Umar: it is however more properly called IJammam 
‘Umar, as It was named after ‘Umar ibn Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqa? (aUBiladhnrl, 
p. 281), Dammam ‘Umar was situated on a canal derived from the Euphrates 
called Nahru-n-Nars, It is marked in the map of Mesopotamia which accom¬ 
panies Guy Le Strange’s Description of Mesopotamia and Baghdad by Ibn 
Serapion. 

^ Or the two Mosques; the modem town of ^illah, originally known #a 
Ijlillat (Settlement of) Bani Mazyad. Yaqut, II, 822. See Guy Lo Strange’s 
Description of Mesopotamia, p. 259. 

6 Both* Yaqut (III, 290} and aUBila.dh.urt (p. 861) have Shatt ‘Ufe h man 
for ghiqq “my apply to the lands along the banka of a 

canal, while S]iiqq would apply to the canal itself. Shatfi ‘U^hnaan was the 
property of ‘UJjhmfin ibn Abi-l-‘A 9 i ajjfe-Thaqafi (Ifabah, II. 1098), to whom 
^Uihmkn ibn ‘Affan gave these lands in exchange for his house at al«MadInah 
which he had appropriated for public use. 
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Badrati; Bajao; Nahru-l-Malik; Dubba;' Nabr’n-l^Amlr 
Abu«»l-Eta%ib Sulaimatian ‘AbbMiiti; al-Muttawwi*ab a^J- 
Qindalali;® al-Ja‘farijyahA Of tbe towns of 

5,re :—Famn-^-Silb;^ Damakan ; Qiiraqnbah; Siyadab ; Badliibin 
as-lSikr; at-Tib; Qujr/lub ; Qaryatu-r-Raml; NahrTira Lahban ; 

I In al-Biladburi' (p- 30^) inhere ia mention made of a canal, which the 
^ anthor calls Ntihr Kubha tbad the digging of which ho asBigns to the Caliph 

Or-Rasljld. . Under Dnbba, TSqut says the same thing of the canal of Uiibbl. 
It is not likely that those are two’^^difPeront canals, but what is the true namo 
of the canal ? Viiqut has gjven it nnder the letter d in his Dictionary, 
the name may whhont hesitation bo taken to bo Dubba, It is strange, 
however, that in giving the etymology of the word Yaqut has said that Dubhd 
nieant * a Hke-goat that ia vonfined in the tent^ or house, for the sahe of her milk/ 
whereas in fact the word which has this meaning is ruthd and not (luhbd, 

8 According to al-Ililad^n*! (p. 302) this canal was the work of the 
Caliph al-Mansur, hence it was first called “ Knhr Amiri-1-Mii’mi run,” but 
afterwards it came to bo known tab the “Canal of ihe Prince” as al- 
Mansur had made a grant of it to his son Ja‘far. It is Ihc oightli of the nine 
Canals of al-Basrah and flows at a famaJeh below the Nahr Abil-I-Khai^ib, 
Bee Guy Lo J^trange, p, 301. 

8 The seventh of the niiib canals of al-Basralu, Rtaiod by al-Biludhnrl 
(j). 362) to have taken its riattto from Abu»I-Kha8ib Marzitq, a froedman of tho 
Caliph al-Man?ur, who granted him the lands here in fief. The name is still 
found on the present map. Guy Le Strange, p, 307. 

4 Called after a certain Snlairnun ibn Jabir, siirnamod ‘*the Ascetic,’' 
who had taken up his abode here as a roligions warrior, Ibn Hauqabdoscribes 
it as lying opposite ‘Abbiidan. See Guy Le Strange, p. 302. 

8 The original form of the word is al-MuJawwi‘ah which is ajjpliod to 
volunteers in a holy war. 

6 Nayrrud-CJindal, the last of the nine canals of al-Ba^rah. See Gny Lo 
Strange, p. 307. 

T Guo of several small towns of al-Basrab situated al '^ng the bank of the 
Tigris, the order of their position being ‘Abbadan on. <lie sea, nl-lJbullah, 
al-Maftah and aLMadhar. p. 81. See also (l»,y Lc Strange, p. 303. 

8 Al-JaTariyyah lies on the desert sid^. This town had fallen into the 
hi^nds of tho Qarainitah. See Arabic text, p. 118 o. 

9 A town on the east bank of tho Tigris at the head of the canal of as- 

which flowed from this river seven farmkJ/H above Wasii. Famu-s-Silh 
was situated between Jabbul and the latter town, at 32® 40'of G^og, 

d'Aboulf, II. 78. See also Guy Le Strange, p. 44*. 

h> A considerable village below WuriJ; on the bank of the Tigris. Yaqut 1.41)1, 

II There is a well-known town of this narr:e in the district of al-Ahwaz 
which is xirobably identical with the town mentioned above* The utAhwix 
and Wasit districts arc oonterraifmus, which aconauts for tho same town being 
located in both districts. Tho town is also called Nahr Tirln. It is 35 farsaJ^B 
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wan; Baradfth;^ JKlirah-.^ ad-Daskarali; T^'rS.stan;4‘ Haruniyyah ^ 
daltila’; B&qubahIskaf ;* Buwiihriz;® K&lwfidlia; 

Darzljait ;»• Madiln; 6iil Sib Daira^k*lqiil; au‘Nu‘mim5r- 

distant from Wasit and only 7 from Suqa4-Ahw^, Ibn Rnstab states (j)* 187)* 
that the end of the district of Nahr Tirii^ adjoins tb|^beginniug of the districts 
of the Tigris. : 

I Yaqiit, 11. S74, Basamata. Ibnu-l-AJlLir, IX. 126, Baghamana. See 
editor’s footnote and also note at the bottQm*of page 44C> of the <Ho 0 sary. 

S Baradan lay on tho eastern bank of the Tigris at a distance of 4 farS 
saMs from tho capital and was the first stage on the north road. Gtty L© 
Strange, p. 39. 

® A village of Baghdad to which couriers ran daily from Baghdad, retur n* 
iiig the same evening. Yaq'U lY. 224. 

* This is evidently the same as Tariristan which is mentioned by Ibn 
RuStah (p. 164) and also in the Kitahu-l-Bulddn of Ibnud-Faqih (p. 213). 

At XftraristSn there was a qantarah, or an arched structure of masonry, over 
which the Baghdad-Khiiniqin road passed. It was situated between ad- 
Daskarah anJ Jalala’ at about 20 farsaMi^ from Baijhdad. 

t This is the place mentioned in Ibn Rnstah •{pi;, 164) as being near tho 
Qantarah of Tararistan, Ya<[ut (IV. 946) describos it as a village in tho 
district of Baghdad near ^ahriibun, on the ^urasan road. The wonderful 
bridge of arches of which he speaks and '^hioh he calls Qant.aratnd-Hara. 
niyyah must be the same as Qanlarat Taruristan already moutioued. Another 
town called al-Htiruniyyah was situated in Syria. It was founded by Harun 
or-Ha^Td,' from whom it took its name. 

8 Acconling to Yaqut (1,454) Bojisra was a small pleasant town to tho 
east of Baghdad and 10 far.<aM« distant from it. Bajisra stood on tho 
Tamarra canal. 

1 This is the place called in Yaqut (I. 472) B5‘aquba or Ba/quba, which is 
tho name by which it is known at the present day. Ba'quba Bob on the Bayalai 
river (the Diyala of the maps) at a distance of 10 farsakhs from Baghdad. 

8 Iskaf Bani-l-Junaid. There were two places of this name, Xakafu-1- 
*rJlya between Baghdad and Wasit in tho Nahrawan district a»d Iskafu-s- 
Sufla also in tho Nahrawan. Iskaf has beon identified with the ruins mar ked 
Semak, or Sumukeh. Guy Le Strange, p. 269. 

« According to Yaqut (I. 764) a large village with gardens and a mosque, 
in the neighbourhood of Ba’qiiba, at about 8/arsaMa from Bagfedad. 

W Yaqut (I. 667) describes it as a largo village below Baghdad on tho 
western bank of the Tigris. It was on© of the seven Persian cities 
were called collectively by the Arabs al-MaddHn. Its original name is 
to have<^een Darzindfin. 

R Called also al-JJI ; a village below aBMadl’in. YSqiit, 1.180. 

R As-Sib, or Sib Bam Kuma, lay on the bank of the Tigris, 7 far0§iii 
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yah ; Jarjaraya; Jabbul; NahrSabus;^ 'Atefca j* Babil; ‘Abdas; 
Qair ^Lubairah. Of the tow as of BulwSn are n; Zabujan; 

ghalashilaual-Jimid ;* al-Hurr ; as*SirawSii Bandanijan.^ 
Of the towns of Simarra areal-^arkh; ‘Ukbara; ad-Dur al-» 
JSmi‘aia [the two Mosques]; Batt;^ RadhinitQa^ru-l-Ja^? 

below al'Mad?i’in (Qudamab, p. 193). Here a battle took place in A.H. 262 
between the troops of al-Mu'ta^bid and Ya^qub as*!^afflir, in which the latter 
was completely rooted. Ibn Rnatah, p. 326. Al-Kdmil, YU. 200. 

1 On the weRtern bank of the Tigris, at the head of the canal of the same 
naihe and 12/aitfiaji^fl above Wisit. Ony Le Strange, p. 43. 

S A large village on tho NahrawaiJ?i. canal. Yiiqiit HI. 604. Gny Le 
Strange, p. 206. 

5 In one of tho MSS. this ia written Shaliishfin. This is also the name of 

the village in the Kamil of Ibnu-l* Vol, VL, pp. 172 and 181). 

Editor^s note. 

4 The name is not found in the work of Yaqiit, bat this author mentions 
a place which ho calls al-Jamidah and describes as a large village of the 
WSsifj district. This is the same as al-Jawamid of Ilm Scrapion, p. 274. 

6 Ae«SIrawaii is 7 stages beyond Bulwan. It is generally included in tho 
province of al-Jibal. 

The town called in Ylqnt al-Bandanijain (I. 745). The original Persian 
name of the town was Wandanlkan, It is, be says, a well-known place on 
the far side of an-Nahrawan towards the Jabal (Persian ‘Iraq). It is a 
dependency of Baghdad, but might also be reckoned among the townships of 
Mihrijanqadhaq. One of its inhabitants thus describes it; abBandaniJain 
is a collection of hamlets, separate one frotot Ike other and each not visible 
from tb© others but of which the palm-trees with no mterval. The 

largest hamlet was called B^utnaya, whore there wa« a market and where 
the Governor’s house and the residence of the Qedhi stood. Tho other 
hamlets were Buwaiqiyn, Suq Jamil and Filisht. 

I There are two places bearing this name in the district of BSmaira both 
of which, are situated between d’akrit and tb© c/ii / of SHinarra. The Dur 
which is nearer to Takrit is known as Dfir of Takrd and tr the same as that 
called by Ibn Sempion (p. 267) 0ur al-Haritb The other Dur, known as 
Bur of Samarri, formed one of the western suburbs of that city, beyond 
at-Karkh, This second Bur is the place which a!'Bil»4llurI calls ‘Arabaya 
(p. 597). 0/. al-Ya‘qubi, p. 33. 

^ Yaqiit mentions two places called al-Batt. One is a village abont the 
«ij 50 of a tov/n situated near Badban In the ootthWy round Bagidud. The 
other is a large village between Ba*quba an4^Bawabriz. 

I il^n the eastern bank of the Tigris not far from Baghdad there are tvro 
known as Badhanud-Aba and Radbsnu-l-Asfal. But the village of 
appears to be fari^r to the north. Cf. al-Biladhuri. p. 26&. 

......... Srntmm Hllaik* it desmlxid bv Yinut (W. 110) 
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JHari AiwSna ; Sindiyyah j® RSqafnibaJb ; Diznimmil f* 

al^Anbar; Hit; l| as-Sinn. 

Should anyontf-'/iM^sfeWliy didst thou place Bibil among the' 
district towns when in' ancient times the whole province wae^ 
called after it? ]l|it not a fact that al-JaihanI began his work 
with the mention of these parts, calling the country by the name 
of Babil ? So also it was called by Wabb in his Muhtada*^ as 
well as by others scf the learnfi^f^’ I reply, ‘ We have avoided 

m fiita|ted aboT© the Palace which the Caliph ahWathiq 

built at Samarra {Of. BilSdliuru p. ^7). Guy L© StraBge, Description of 
Memypofamia^ p. 266. ♦ 

i The text has iS ^ari, a name not found in any other writer and 
evidently corrupt. M. d« Goeje remarks that it is probably Juwai and 

that it may stand for Jnwaith. which is a place between Baghdad and 

Awana near al-Baradan. It is more probable however that iSj^ is aoorrttp>- 
tion of Barba, which Yaqiit (II. 235) describes as a small town on the 

upper end of tho Du jail canal, lietwoen Takrit and Baghdad and opposite to 
al*Ba4h»rah, Barba and al-'Aljth according to Ibn Khurda^bah (p. 14) 
mark the limit of tho Sawad (al-‘lraq) on tho north. Ba^ba still exists ou 
the wesU^rn side of the Dujail canal, where there is a magnificent stone 
bridge, now partly in ruin, built by the last ‘Abbaside Caliph but one, al- 
Hustati^ir, in A.H. 629 (1282), Guy Le Stiynge, p. 89. 

* More generally called Awana, a small pleasant town with many gardens 

and trees in the Dujail district, at a distance of 10 farsaMs from Baghdiil 
in a noi^,herly direction ^1. 395). The ruins of Awana still exist on 

the left bank of the old bed of ihe Tigris. Guy Lo Strange, p. 39. 

8 As-8in(iiyyah is a village situated on the Nahr *Isa between Baj^dad and 
al-Anbar. (Yaqut 111. 168). Nahr‘Isa is the first of the four great canals 
which flow ojf from the Bophratea to the Tigris. Guy L© Strange, p. 71. 

♦ A large village on the Euphrates near the hamlet of al-Fallwjah (Yaqiii 
Hr 600). Guy Le Strange, p. 71. 

t Although B^ji Khalfa does not mention al-MMada\ there is no question 
that its author is the same person as Wabb ibn Munabbih. Wahb 
(A.H. 24-114) (A.D. 646-733) was a Jew converted to Islamism and; wjm 
highly esteemed in his day as a transmitter of hisiorkml information. As 
Baron de Slane remarks, a great part of the information which tho 
Musnlman historians give us respecting tho anteislanric history of Persia, 
Greece, ifemen, Egypt *^and other countries com6ij| from him. De Slano 
adds that he was an audacious as Moslim oritluii of a later period at 
length discovered. Ibn Khalltilan mentions a tnijtaiiae of his entitled 
An occt^nt cf the crowned hinge helongiftg to the roce^W Himyati with theif 
historyt the anecdotes related of tkem^ the indication of their tonibs and speeinmm 
i^mirpoeUy. Ibn Shallikan III.* 671. " 
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ihia and the like quiestions by acceptiti]^ iti the treatment of our 
subject the actual situation of affairs, just as is the case in the 
matter of Oaths. Dost thou not see it stated that if a man who 
116 . had sworn not to eat heads were to eat of the heads of oxen or 
sheep, he would break his oath, while Abu Yusuf and Muhammad ^ 
on the other hand say that his oath is not broken thereby ? In 
respect of this I have hoard our chief doctors say, ‘ We do nob 
consider this to bo a difference between them ; for, in the time of 
Abu Ilanifah these heads were sold and eaten, while iu their time 
the custom had fallen into disuse/ Now, we have travelled the 
ompire of Islam through its length and breadth and have not 
heard the people call this province<d)y any otlier name than that 
of ah^iraq; nay, most people do not know whore Babil is. Again 
dost thou not see how Abu Bakr answered ‘Umar when the 
asked him to send his troops to these parts ? “ It is more pleas¬ 

ing to me, ho said, that God siiouid give into my possession one 
epan of tho Holy Land ihaii a whole district of ilu? districts oi. 
ul-draq.” lie did not say ‘of the districts of Babil.^ If it be 
further said, ‘the words of God, the most High,’ “ —and what has 
boon revealed to the two angels at Babil,”^ are a proof in 
support of our contention; 1 answer, ‘ This name may he made 
applicable to both tlie province and the town : that it is applied 
to the town is a point on*which all are in accord, for no two ovei‘ 
dispute about its name; that it is applied to the whole province 
is a controverted point. It is therefore to the one who applies 
it io bring pi-oofs.’ 

AI-Kufah is a largo and pleasant town, woll-biult, wdth splendid 
markets and abundant supfdieK, and forming accsiirc <d babitatioii 
to many people who are able to liiid in it easy rieaus of livelihood. 
It was founded by ya‘d ibu Abi Wa(jqas^ in the dajs of •Linar. 

1 Mnljaramad ibnn-l-Basan aidi-^albrird (A.n. 135-189) (A.l). 753-806), 
tho oolebrated doctor of tl«© School of Abu Bainfah, Suo antCy p. 149, note 4 
His life will b© found in Ibu KhalUkan (II. 690). 

* Qur’an, ii. 96. 

• 8a‘d ibu Abi Waqqns was ono of tho earliest converts to the Faith and 

was present with the Prophet at the battles of TJhiid, al- Klm ndaq and 

the rest. Early in A.H. 14 appointed him cpnimfiuder of the army of 

conquest in al-‘Iraq and tho grt«t victor^if ai-Qadisiyyah which he won 
towards the end of the same year, opened to him the way to al-Mada’in, the 
capital of Persia, which was captured in Safar of tlie year 16 (March, 6;f7 A.l).j. 
lu A.H. 18 Sa*d laid the foandations of al-Kufah in aa extensile plain uot fur 
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Every tract of sand mixed with pebbJes m known a# 
thon not observe the natare of the ground hero? The town 
which formerly stood in this neighbourhood was al-^irah* which 
is now in ruins. The hrst of the Companions who settled 


from al-T^Irah and sjiog ai»OVf> fejio bnnke of the western branch of tha 
EiiphrateSf Tho dwelHiigs woro ujado at drst of roods bnt as fires were 
frequonfc they wore afterwarfis built of brick. Sa'd iiontinoed governor of 
al'Kufah up to A.H. when he was deposed by *’Umar. 11© was however 

reinstated iu his fownojJ* in A.H. 24^, early in the Cadiphnto of 

bat recalied after he had hetm a litLle more than a year in office. The name 
®f Sa‘d’B father, Abti-l-Waqqns, was Miilik ibn Wuhaib ibn ^Abd*ManSf ibti 
Zabrah ahQurafihT, Sa^d was a brave general and ono of tho ten chief Ooiii- 
paniona of tho Prophet and nearly related to him. His death ucciUTed in 
A.H. 65 atdiis castlo in al«‘A(i!r|, a valley seven or ten ini>vs> fnmi ai-Uiadinah, 
and was hnriod at tho famons ocmotory of al BaqP. JVa/waw/, p, 1^76. Sir 
W. Muir's The Caliphate^ p. 133, etc. 

1 V^aqut (ly, 322) gives oa many as seven otymologios of the word at-JCHfah, 
but tho a})ove appears to be tho best, Tlmu-l-Kalh? gives his opinion that it 
was so Tiamod from a small hill in its iminediate uoighbourhood which was 
called ICufron 

2 Al-Hirah was tho capitaPof tho Arab tribes occupying tho tract west of 

the Euidirotes. It lay on tho plain of Najaf and stood like its successor 

al-KTifait on tho western branch of the Euplirates. Long before its oc(*.u- 

pation by the Maslinis in 12 A.H. (633 A.D.) tho Lalchmito dynasty had 
couBcd uo mile over tills city, which was then and liad boon for many years past 
governed by a Persian Satrap (The CaUphatCy p. 56). Tho palace of Khawarnaq 
was aboui>^ mile to the oast of the city and stood on a canal of tho same 
name which flowed into ttie Lake of Kajaf. As-Sadir, another celebrated 
palace of the kings of al-lLrah was to tho west, on a stream w^hich also boro 

the same namtj. The following table gives the succession of the kings of 

al-Hirah so fur as they can be fixed, it is taken from Lyall’s Am,cieni Arabian 
Poetryy pp, 101-2. 

Legendary Kings Ljbnoth of Keion., 


‘Amr I., son of *Adi, son of Na§r, sou of Eabi^, soil 
Lakhm ... 

Imra'u-bQals T. ... 

Aus eon of QalMm, “an ** (% t 

Imra’ud-Qais II. ^ • 

Aaft-Nu‘man I., sbti of No. 5, bu?td)fi®^w|Bpiwarnaq, tutor 
of King Bahrain G6r: said to 'tiave renounced tho 
world and become jii' anchorite at tho end of his 


reign ... . **• •• • 29 yr». 4» m. 

§mi-hMoTk.al Kings 


7, Al-Mun<jfeir I.: his mother was Hind of Ghaaaan 


2S 


44 years, 
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m a)*Kufali was *Ali ibn who was accompanied hj 

‘Ahdu-llah ihii Ma8‘ud^ and^Wi-d-Darda'.^ After this they M- 

8, Al-A»wad, aon of No. 7: hi« mother Hirr^ of Shaiban, 

" of Bakr ... ... ... * ... 20 years. 

9. AbMnndhir II., brother of No. 8, pxi^ son of Hirr 7 „ 

Jiutoricat Kings :— 

10. An*Nti^man II,, son of Nn, his mother sister of al- 

IJaritjh fil-Kindj, know from .loshna Stylites 

that he died from a wound in 500 A.D.)... 4 „ 

11. Abu Ya‘fnr, of the Lal^mito race, bat not of the royal 

stocki ... ... ... ... 3 „ 

12. AbMundliir III., son of Imra^n-l-Qais, also called by fcbe 

Arabs son of MrVa-s-Sama*, and by the Greeks 

*AKafio6ifSafHi5 t'/ ^ohik^s ... ... ... .49 ,, 

This prince bffgan to reign in 505 or 500, and was killed by aMFirith the 
Lame of (Hiassiiii at'Ain Ubwgh in Juno, 554. Ho was constantly attacking 
the Homan borders, and is frequently mentioned by Byzantine writers. 

13. *Ainr III., son of No. 12: his mother Hind, doagtiO-r of 

al-Hurith of Kindah. Called by tho Greeks ''AfxBpoi 

ii 'A?ui^iovvd<lpoit (554-5C0) ... ... ... 15-10 years. 

14. Qiibus, brother of No, 13, and also son of Hind (5r>9“573). 

Called by the Greeks Kafi&dfffjs or Kalito<r7js ... 4 „ 

15. * Suhrab (a Persian Satrap, not a king) probably less than a year. 

16. al-Mim dh ir IV., brother of No, 13, and son of Hind ... 4 years. 

Probably an intorregnnm. 

17. An*Nu‘rnan ni., Abii Qitbus, son of No. 16 (whose reign 

may bo considered to fall between 58-2 and 60^) ^ 22 ,, 

t *Ali transferred the seat of gcwernmanb from al-Madinah to al Ki'fah in 
the 36th year of .the Ilijrah, seven months after his accession to tho Khilaiah, 
Al-Kufah remained tho capital of islnm b*r alwnb hvo yours only, namely, 
Anring the remainder of the Caliphalo of and the rive or eiar months of 
al-llasan*8 roigr,. Nearly a century after al Kufah was ^ o see tho birth of 
the ‘Abbasid© Caliphalo*" with in its walls bnt it was soon abandoned as the 
«eat of government. Nr i» however destined to be tho Just capital of Islam, 
for here it ia believed will thc.Mahdi reign. 

* ‘Abdu-llah Ibu JMaw^ud was^appointed by ‘Umar to the charge of the trea- 
v,»!r al irrifnli as curly as A.Il. 21, H4|4iiwl in 32 A.H., four years before 
*AU iirst sot his foot in atKufahi^ Ibn Maa'nd was an early convert to Islam 
'fand wfts present at all the Projy^'e battles. If© was a constant attendant 
on the iTophefc and so came to considered »s authority on ^lany points 
ctf pra&cal ro%ion. He wajij also learned In the Qnr'ln and had a ‘ reading ' 
of hii own (The Calij>hnk, p. 1B7). sometimes called Ibn Umm ‘Abd 

after his mother. His life will bO; found (A the biographical dictionary of 
an-Nawawi, p. 360. ^ 

5 Abu-d-Darda» ‘Uwaimir ibn ^Amir al-gjiazraji al-An|arj, According to 
the best authorities Abu-tUDarda' died in 31 or 32 A.H., so that he could not 
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fowBd in quick jsuncession J JS situated to tbe east f' 

it is erected od lofty pillars of joined stones, and is beaftfcifnl andi 117 
■well-built. The river flows on tbat side of tbo city whioh is in 
the direction of Baghdadi There are wells of brfiokish but drink¬ 
able water in it, and palm-plantations and gardens surround it on 
all sides. They have also reservoirs and subterraneous aqueducts. 

The quarter called al-Kunasah^ is on the side of the desert. Th© 

have aecoirnpuieti *Ali to al-Kufah; but some say t*^at hia doaih occurred 
after tho buttle of Siffin, which vraa Tought m^3'/ A.B.,{J0mhj III, 90), It 
does TU>1 appear Jiowevf r iiint ho over visited al-Kufah, Ho is said to have 
embraced the Faifcli of Islam on the uay of tho battle of Badr and to have 
boon present at all the subseqaent fights. At fcho same time that Mu'awiyah 
was appointed govenior of Syria, Abn-ti-Darda’ was nominated to the Qa^hi- 
ship of DainascuSj which post ho held to the time oi hig death. His grave 
and that of hia wife tne younger Ummu-d-Darda’ are well-known at 
Damascus, The yoitngor Urnmu-d-Darda, whoso name was Hujairnali, is 
spoken of as a lady learriod in tho Jaw and of ascetic temperament. She was 
eallod “ younger," or ns-Sughraj as Alm-d-Darda’had another wife who was 
also called Ummu-d-Darda’. Tho latter’s name was IHiairah and she was 
known a» alK' tibrS df the Elder. Nawawi, pp. 713 and 859. Al-BiladboH. 
p. J4J. 

1 The word which occurs hero in tho text is out of place, nor is it 
found in MS. C which however adds words to the elTect that tho city waa • 
built of brick. 

S Tnis mosque is the fourth among tho mosques of Islum in j>oint of vene¬ 
ration. Many curious legends have ga-tbibred round it. For example, the 
oven whence it is believed tho first waters of the deluge gushed out is said 
to have been Imre, while the ark moved forth on its course from where 
the mosque now stands. Moses’ rod and Solomon’s ring are also said to be 
soniewhoro within ir-s precincts. Yaqut gives a lengthy description of it, 

IV. 325. (8ec also KitiilmA-Buldunf p. 173). Tho mosque was built by Sa^d 
ibn Abl Waqqo? who at the same time laid the foundations of the city. It 
was afterwards enlarged during the governorship of al-Mugliirah ibii igiiidbab, 
and next ‘ITbaidu-llah ibn ZiyM converted it into a beautiful building, Bil5- 
dh uri. p. 277. 

S It ai)pear8 that the mosque was erected in tho ceoitre of the city, so that 
the reading of MS. 0, jifblcb has is probably more 

correct. As a matter tho nuMPl^place was hard by thb mosqua 

0/. al-Ya‘qubi, p, ^ ' 

* According to YSq&t (IV. 307), it was near tlttt Si'Jaid, j^ndsoa 

of ab^usaiu ibn *Ali, was slain in his i^^Sinpft on ti& city of al-Kufab in th© 
year A.H. 122, when hq laid open olaiS^^ the Caliphate in virtue of his 
descent «from the Prophet, The governor of the city at tho time of bis 
rebellion was Vusuf iba ‘Umar who ^as noted for his cruel 

and tyrannical nature. 
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tbwn is ’on tbe decline and its suburbs are in mins^ It was 
former ly as great as Baghdad* Al-Qadisiyyah^ is a town aituati^d 
^ tb© border of the desert; it is peopled during the pilgrim 
season, when all kinds of good things are carried to it. It has 
two gates -and a mud fortress. A canal has been carried from 
the Euphrates to a reservoir at the Ba gh dad Gate* There are also 
springs of tolerable water and another canal leading to the gate 
on the desert side, which is filled with water during the pilgrimage 
season. The town is one large market in which stands the mosque. 
Sura* is a town with many kinds of fruits and grapes; it has 

'i The small town of al-Qudi 8 i 3 r 5 rah was situated in a great plain which lay 
betwoeu! al-‘Atiq, an old channel of the Euphrates, on the east and ah Kh an - 
daq (the ‘Trench of Sapor*) on the west. This ia tbe sanic fosse which 
Shapur or Sapor II. (A.p, 310-381) made along the wesfcwrn limits of al-'Irnq 
from Hit to Ka4iumah on the Persian Gulf as a bar to Bedouin incursions 
(Yaqut, II. 476). On the plain here described was fought the famous battle 
of al'Qttdisiyyah, which gave the deathblow to the Kingdom of Persia and 
left the Arabs masters of the situation. The battle lasted for four days, at 
the end of which liustam the Persian General was slain and his army lite¬ 
rally destroyed. Each day liad its name, the first being called the Day of 
Armtith. the second the Day of Aghwath. the third the Day of ‘Tmas and the 
fourth the Day of al-Qadlt»Iyyah. With regard to the first three, Yaqut 
(T. 321) is not certain whether they are names of places or have some parti¬ 
cular meaning. If we take the Second to refer to the ‘succour * brought by 
the Syrian contingent as Sir W. Muir thinks {The Caliphatey p. 120 «), we may 
understand the first to mean ‘ o?d, wom-oui ropes * or ‘ the rimtii iihrubs, the 
leaves of which are described as droopmg^'' thus refer? ing ti-> the confusion of 
the Arabs on the first day when attacked by the elophani a and their being 
downcast at the unoertain issue of the day. I bn Khalduii ^'alls this day ‘ the 
Bay of ar-Eumat,’ or the Archers, as it was through the efioris of a band of 
.archers that the Arabs were rid from the danger of these elephants. Bui 
although this name appears to be very proper, the verses cited in Yaqub (L 
2X1) shew that this could not have been the real name. The third name is 
spelt in Yaqut ‘ImSs (HI. 717], and although the word ^amaa does mean * a 
furious battle,* we prefer io call this day with Sir W. Muir, QlkimdSy which 
means aocording4o Lane * the throwing one*s self into the midst of war or 
fight j and the mixing, or engaging, in %ht or oonfiipfc.* The battle on the 
third day was continued throughout the following night, which is called LaUu- 
tu4-Barir, * The Night of Clangour.* Sir W. Muir gives a full dsscription of 
this battle in his Caliphate^ p. 107 0 t eeq, 

* Suit was situated on the cana! which bore the same name and which is 
now part of the main stream of the Euphrates. This river in its lower course 
divides into two branches. The western branch, which fornteriy was the 
main channel, passes to the city o! al-Kufoh and shortly after flows into the 
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many inhabitants. Tho remaining towns are small and populptur* 
‘Ainu-t-Tamr^ is well-fortified; its people are somewhat greedy* 
Al-Ba^rah is a noble capital founded by the MuBlims in the 
days of‘Umar, who wrote to his lieutenant saying, ‘Build thon. 
a town for the Muslims between Persia and the country of the 
Arabs, at the extreme border of al-‘Iraq, on the China sea.’^ The 
site of al-Ba^rah having been fixed upon, the Arabs settled there: , 

Swamps. It was known by the name of aU^Alqaml. The other branch la 
itself the Sarii canal. For a part of its downward cjnrse it is called th© 
Upper Surfi, which after flowing hy many villages and cultivated lands passe© 
ill front of Qa^r Ibn Jlubairan, where there is a bridge oaMed Jisr SurS. It 
then runs on past the town of al-;|^af;K for six farsaf^s when it divides into 
two channela. That flowing to the south is known as tho Lower Sura, which 
passes through the ruins of Babil and al-Killah, The other channel, which 
is the XJmer Siira Canal itself but now called Nahru'?-8arat, passea to th© 
east ari(^goes to join the Tigris. {Ibn Sempim, Guy Lo Strange, p. 25B), 
The town of Sura appears to have been situated on tho Upper Sura Canal, 
probably near Jisr Sura. Yaqut (III. 184) simply says that it was near 
from which it does not follow however that it was on the same 
branch of the canal, 

1 ‘Ainn-t-l'amr was a town situated on th© desert border at three days' 
journey to tho west of al-Anbar, on a stream which falls into the Euphrates, 
on if-s woRtern bunk, below the city of Hit. It was a place of some import¬ 
ance at the time of tho conquest and a Persian fortress stood there which 
was reduced by Khalid ibiiu-1-Walid in A.TI. 12. The Caliphate, p. GO. Guy 
Lo Strange, pp. 66 and 02. 

2 Tho Srst invasion of the Delta of tho Tigris and Euphrates occurred in 
the year A.H. 12 during the Caliphate of Abu Bakr and under his great 
goTioral j^alid ibnu-l-Wnlid. But it was not till soino years after that th© 
rule of Islam was thoroughly established there, when ‘Umar deputed ‘Utbah 
ibn Ghazwan as his first governor of the Delta. Before his arrival the Arabs 
were making constant raids in this tract under a chief of the name of Suwaid 
ibn Qutbah gdii-Dhuhli, or as others say Qu^bah ibn Qatadah as-Sadusi, who 
was left in command here by Khalid. Some correspondonoo appears to have 
taken place between tliis chief and ‘Umar rcgnrdiag a site for a new town to b© 
built here, but no definite orders were given until after the arrival of ‘Utbnh, 
who is thus looked npou as the real founder of al*Ba 9 rah. By tho desire of 
*Umar, the town was built on the western or Arabian side of the Tigris, that 
no water communication may intervene between it and his capital. This is 
apparently what is meant by the words ‘ at the bolpder of al-Triq,* the oppo¬ 
site or eastern aid© of the river being considered Persian territory. For th© 
founding of al-Ba^rah and th© military events which preceded it, see Sir 
W. Muir’s The Caliphate, The dato of its foundation is given by somo as th© 
year A.H. 14, but the more general opinion is feat it was built in A.H, l7 
(A.D, G38), six months before tho fonndation of its rival nl-Kufah. 
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dost thdtit.not see it divided into separate quarters tip to tW 
present After this, ‘Utbah ibn Gliasswan* made it tto’ 

^^vinolial city. It is in the form of a tailasdn,^ Two canals bav# 
been brought to it from the Tififris—the Naliru-l-Ubiillah and 
the N^ahr Ma^qil^*—which after joining flow in front of the city. 

1 Al-Ba§mli was laid out on the same plan as al-Kufah, najtnely, in Khiiat. 
This cotisifited in every man taking and marking for himself exclusively a 
piece of ground, not so appropriated before^, which to bnild a l»ouse or for 
use as a habitation or the like. As Lano remarks this is done when the 
8ult;nn, or supreme authority iii the State, gives permission to a number of 
the Muslims to fovr:id houses iu a particular place, and to make thoir abodes 
there. 

^ "Utbah ibn (^axwiin was of the number of those early coti verts who went 
to Abyssinia in the first emigration to that Having rciiturneJ to 

Makkah, ho again left it '|\rith tho Propliet in the great In'jrah of and 

was prosesnt Mith him at tbe famous battle of Badr. He aceompanieii Sa‘d 
ibn Abl Wii^qSs irt }jis great expedition against. al-Hirah, and it w’as while ht? 
was thus engaged that ‘Umar ordered him to proceed to tlio Delta as governor. 
Here he organi/.od several successful expeditions against the Persian pro¬ 
vinces of the Chosroes. and having remained for some time in the country, 
loft it on a visit to the Caliph. On his way back to al*Ba«rah he died near 
Ba|ii NakLil In A H. 17, being 57 years of ago. 

S That 'is, in tho form of a stole. Tho description Abn-i-Fida’ gives 
(I. 72) of tho two canals of al-Basrah explains this. Of these tho uorthorn 
one—Nahr Ma'qil—after flowing for the greater part of its length in a 
westerly direction takes a turn to the south. From this taming point to just 
in front of al-Basrah f.iiie coarse of the canal is in the form, of a gr^at arch. 
Tho southern canal—Nahru-l-Ubullah—flows exactly on the same lineSj 
namely, first in a westerly direction and then northward, also in the form of 
an arch, till it joius tho other canal before al-Basrah, Thus joined these i.v/o 
canals, it will roadiiy be seen, form with reference to the Tigris a half circle 
having for a diamc^tor a Hue running ]>arallel to the rivrr from one turning 
p .o m thoir course to the other. The tract of land sitnnied between the 
river and these two c.anals is a great island covered by gardens and cultivated 
fields in ©very part of it. 

* These two canals were oaoh four farsaM^ i*i length, Nahr Ma‘qil was 
called after Ma*qil ibu Yasar al-Mnzani, a companion of the Prophet who 
had settled at al-Basrah (Yuqut, lY. 845). The other canal took its name 
from the ancient town of al-Ufoullah (called by the Greeks *ATr6\oy(n), which 
stood at its mouth. These canals were the chief waterways by wh&h ships 
reached al-Ba^rah and left it for tho Indian Ocean. The procesji is thus 
described by Abu-bPida* (I. 72). When it is flood-tide the UbuHah canal 
discharges its waters in the <?anal of Ma*qil, causing tho water in this canal 
to go against the stream. This continues to bo the case so long as the tido 
is in flood and during the whole of this time ships coming from the Indian 
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'Several otlier caB*yi» ^ iif ki ii frdm the side' 

(da tlio south) aad (on the north). It has its gieai^t-^i 

length along the hank of this stream, with its hoas# 
ing on the mainland to the desert border. A single gate opAa 
to the plain on this side. Its width Trom the csatiaf bank to 
this gate is about thrm miles. There are three inoaques in 
it. One is in the midst of the inarkiits; it is beautiful and 
magnificent, well-kef»i and woll-fre(pionted. It bag not ity equal 
in al-‘Iraq. It is supported on white pillars. Another stands 
near the gate leading to the desert® this was the chief mosque 
in the olden days. The other n! 0 Si|U 6 is at the farther end of the 
town. The markets consist of ^thrw t al“Kalla’^ which is 


Ocean ascend the Tigris from *Al)bidan to the town of al-lPllltluah and agali? 
to Jil-Ba^ruli through iho canal of al-tTbullnb, and aftorwarclr* go b.'udt to the 
Tigris hy the canal of Ma'qil. When it in ebb-tide the water flows from the 
canal of Ma‘qjl to that of al-UbulIah, the strcaifi of the Tigris passcK first 
by the Ma'qil canal. 

I A description of these canals will be found ir. Abu-l-Fida* (J. 71) nn4 
also in Ibn Senipion fp. SOfl). They are nine pnncipal canals from which 
numerous smaller ones have licen taken. The first canal, that higliest up, is 
Naiiru-l'lMar'ah or “ the Woma'.r?’ (h.)rr;d/' prwho 

had fi ensile here at the time of ifr- >*qi'on; ■ O'W-. ,v '.fK ' 

that called Nnhrii-d-Dr.ir, from ?. I ■'’5 h'- i 

fourth and fifth canals are the Nahr Ma'qil and Nahrad-tTbullah jdready 
cribod. The sixth (-anal is called Nabrn-l-YahadI or “the .lew’s catiab’^ 
The seventh is Nahr Abi-l-Khaslb. The eighth Nahru-l-Auiir and the ninth 
iSiabrii-l-Qindal. 

8 Al-Madliar appears to have been situated above the present junction of the 
■Rilplirates with the Tigris. It was the capital of Maisan, one of the provinces 
east of the Tigris, and lay four days’ journey from al-Ah, t'lsqut, lY. 468. 
Guy be Rtrange, p. 303. 

8 KalhV literally moans ‘ u station of ships near the bank of a river': so 
called because it keeps the vessels safe ^ from the wind, or because the wind 


there becomes slafjkened Cm or ‘a place where ships are moored, near the 


bank of a river.* Lane. Hence nl-Kalla* is the name of an anchoring-place at 
al-Ba§rah, and Suqu-bKalla’ was so called from it (Ylqfit, lY. 203). Abu-1- 
Fida’ (i. 72) calls it al-Minu, which is also a common name for ports. Al-Minri 
is according to Keinaud the Greek word Ai/itjv in an altered form. 



along the bank of the canal, the Gre^Market and the B&bu-Wam? 
market, All these markets are good. This town is snperior in niy 
■view to Bagdad, on aooonnt of its ample resources and the great 
mmber of godly people in it. I was once present in a company 
wherein were most of the doctors of Baghdad and its learned men, 
when the conversation turned on Baghdad and al-Basrali. Their 
118 final vote was to tlie effect that if the inhabited parts of Baghdad 
were brought together and the ruined places eliminated, it would 
not be larger than al-Ba^ah. The desert side of al-Basrah has now 
fallen in ruins. This town derives its name from the black atones 
which were used as ballast by the shrj^s of al-Yaman, and which 
wore thrown here. Others say, Naj?, it is from whitish soft stones; 
while Qutrub^ gays it is from another meaning of the word, to wit 
* rugged ground.' The baths bf al-Ba?rah are pleasant. Fish* and 
dates abound in it, and/it is -provided with flesh of ani¬ 

mals, and with vegetables aai|^;bereals and different kinds of milk. 
Science and commerce also flourisli in it. But tbo water-supply is 
meagre, the air unhealthy and raiasrnal, wdiile strange scenes of 
violence are constantly occurring. Al-Ubullah is on the Tigris, at 
the mouth of the canal of al-Basrah, on its northom bank. The 
inosque is at the farthest side of it. Jt is a large and flourisliing 
village, more profitable than al-Basrah and more spacious. Shiqq 
*TJt|:inJki is immediately oppbsite to it, on the southern bank of the 
canal. The ^osque, a fine building, is situated at the extreme end of 
the canal. The remaining towns are on canals on both sides of the 
Tigris, to right and left and south and north. They are all large and 
important towns. *Abbadan is a towii which lies on an island situ- 

1 Abu *A1T MuliD-mmad ibnu-l-Miifetamr ibn Abtnad, S(ir:'!f»ri)od Qulrub, 
grammarian and philologist, of al-Buwuh and jixiihor of Homo worlcB of f>reafc 
merit. Ho was a pupil of tho famous Sibawaib, who it; responsible for ^tho' 
name by which her^^ypnorallj known. See Ibn Kf^alokan. III. 29. Qulrub- 
died AJI. 206 (A.H.'Ir}. 

* At page 130 p of the text our author states that there are twenty-four 
Bpeoies of fresh-water fish in the Tigris of They are 

az-ZaJt,al-Bnnni (the cyprinus liynni of ForskU), al-Jirri (the eel), or 

*^z-Znnjur, al-Bammi, as*SSb, al-Knrtak, i^h“§ho,liTiJ, 

ad-Dabqah, ar-Eamnyin, al-Bai^hawI, al-lrbiytui (tho prawn), nl*Burak, nl- 
Biirsul? (Gloss, p. 187 Baraghfcuj), al-Usbul, ahfjuraq, or-Eabalta (Gloss, p, 244 
ttr-Eubai:^a), ab*Ain, az-Zajar, as-SaVh'^w, al-Marmuhi. Most of these namea 
are unrecognizable, while some well-known species of fish are left oist in tlua 
account. 
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ated between the Tigris of al-^irSq and the rirer of i0u^RistSn,^ 
oif the sea-coast. There is no town or village beyond ifc^ bet only 
the sea. There are hero and religious men and virtuous 

people, who are mostly weavers of reed mats. The supply of fresh 
water however is insufficient; while the sea closes upon it on all 
sides. ^ 

Wasit * is a large capital having two opposite quarteif? with two 
mosques and a bridge between. It is a seat of groat plenty and 
abounds with fish. Tb^ ^Iposque of al-Hajjaj, as well as his dome,^ 
is in “the w estern quarter, towards the ©ad of the markets, far 
from the river bank. It is in a ruinous state, biit hlled at all 
times with reciters of th^ Qur’Jin. The town was founded by id* 
and was called W^§sit from its situation in the middle of 

I *Abbadan %itood on the island fortnod by tb© estuaries of tbe Tijacris and 
the Bujail (or Karun river). It exists at the present day, but lies moro than 
twenty miles inland from the present sea-coast. Guy Le Strange, p. 802. 

* One of the meanings of fMt is * a religious house, or house inhabited by 
devotees,* but the word means hero a fortress on the frontier of an enemy 
or in a place (Exposed to the attacks of an enemy, as a eea-port or the like, 
whore volunteers keep post for tlte defencereligion. 

MS. 0 hero: The Ih’ophot, peace and hlesnng be upon h4ff»t hath- 

said, ‘ VVhosoover of you reaches ‘Abbadan let him keep post, or reiuaib, iuJtj 
for it is a pioco of the^ mud of Baitu-l-Maqdis (the Ho-ly City, i.e., 
which the flofxl of the deluge ciarried hithor in the days of Noah and which 
will oertai«»ly return to its former place on the day of Resurrection.* 

* The military station of Wash was founded in A.TI. 88 (A,!). 702), in the 
reign of ‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan. It was so called as being midway b# 
tween al-Kiifab and al-Basrah, and was no doubt intended as a check fm 
cities. Its situation made it the chief military centre of the empire audits 
so continued as long as the Caliphate itself. {The Caliphate^ p, 349). 
occupied both banks of the Tigris, the two quarters being connected by a 
bridge of boats. The old town was on the eastern side of the river. Al- 
Uajja] founded a new town on the western side, where he built his magni' 
hoent palace which oontaiiied a Oreon Dome, oelebrabm^as the Khixdhrd* of 
Wasit and said to hav€> beej^ bo high that it could be seen from Famu-?-Kilb, 
a distance of about 21 miles. Near this palace stood the Groat Moaquo* 
called Masijidu-l-tjlajjaj after its founder. The mosque in the eastern quarter 
was kuownieas the Mas]id of Musi ibn B-ngha. who was a Turkish Gexkeral in. 
the service of the ‘Abbaside Caliphs, from 248 to 264 A.H., the son of Bagk® 
the elder. The ruins of Wasit lie on what is now called the Shattn»l»Hayyi> 
the Tigris having changed its course considerably to the east. See al- 
Ya'qubi'fp. 322), Ibn Rustah {p. 187), and Guy Le Strange (p. 44). 

^ The celebrated Khadhra’ of Wssib See last not©. 
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the chief cities of al-^Iraq and the city of al-Ahwaz.^ It is rich in 
supplies, the air is health-giving and the water fresh. It has, be¬ 
sides, markets well laid out and extensive fields. At each end of 
the bridge a place has been provided for the passage of ships. The 
119, people of Wasit are men of some I’efinement. The district towns 
are all small and dilapidated, the best among them being at-Xlh 
and Qurqnb;5* but the dependency® is flourishing. A^-^aliq^ lies 
on the shore of a lake measuring forty farsajfhs in extent. Its 
reach to tho very outskirts of al-Kufah; but the heat is very 
gtiittt, and the air foul and oppressive. There is a perfect peat of 
moftu|uiiocs and life is a misery. Their food is fish, their drink 
is hot water, and their nights a torture/i^, Their intellects are weak, 
and their language corrupt; they have little salt and much misery. 
It is however a rich source for the supply of flour, has a mild 
government, abundant water, and fish in considerable quantities. 
The town has a great name, and the inhahitaiits ai*e to a man 
steadfast in the fight, and well actpifn'nted with the river. 
They have a place resembling in pleasantness the canal of al- 
Ubullah, Tho next town in’point of size is al-Jamidah. Both 
places are at a distance frotovthe Tigris. Tho remaining towns 
are inferior to them. This region of lakes and swamps and 
cultivated fields which yield for al-‘Iraq an abundant supply of 
provisions is known as al-BalWih, 

1 Wash lay oquidhtanb (about 50 farsakhs) from al-Basrah, af-Kufah, a1- 
. ..Ahwiii? and Baghrhid. The irno ronaou of the town being ho called howevor 

as already gtatod, its sifuation midway between al Kufah and al-Basrah. 

* Both these towns are situated between Wash and al .Ahwas!, They are 
often included among the towns of Khuzistan, ^-T';h ii(w 17/«**#!«AVts from 
Wash s-ud Qurqub another 7 farmjchu to the cast. Th*A ruuia r»f at 7’ib aro 
marked in Keith Johnston's Atlas, Her© were, ac;cording to Yaqut (111. 566), 
talismans against venomous animals and other curiof?iUes. 

^ By tho dependency, the district of al BaJa’ilji or the Swamps is evidently 
intended. The author divided al-Hraq into six districts and one dependency. 
Ho gave tho names of the six districts, hut loft the dependency unnamed. 
From MS. C, however, it is evident that this is the region of al-Bata’fii: it 
roads, ‘Its dependency (fc.c., of Wasif) is al-Bata'il?, a wonderful region where 
there are several towns, the loi-gestof which is called as-^allq/ fbii Serapion 
gives a doscriptiun of these swamps. (Guy be Strange, p. 297). 

* As-Sallq was situated between Wasit and Ba yh dld, From A.H, 338 to 

369 was the residence of an independent ruler, ‘Imrtin ibn Shah in. 

who from the difficult nature of the country could not be subdued by tho 
Caliph’s troops, la A.H, 373 another family ruled here, the chief of the 
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Baghdad^ is the great metropolis of IslSm, wherein is the City 
of Peace [Madinatu-s-Salam.*] Some exocdlent qualities distin¬ 
guish the inhabitants of this great city, who are nlegant of speech, 
men of genius, of graceful manners and refined scholarship. The 
city has a very fine climate and contains in itself everything that 
is good and beautiful; all nten of skill ^ come from thence ; every 
refinement finds a hqme there ; every heart is drawn to it; every 
battle is fought for it, and every blow is struck in defence 
of it. It is too welbkfiOffn to need deiscriptijn, and is al^ye 
praise and far surpasses jatny wo can draw of it. , The 

first founder of the place wStf Abud-*Abbas as-Satfali and after¬ 
wards al-Manfur built in it City of Peace, and the Caliphs 
who succeeded him added*thereto. When he intended to build the 

generals of ‘Imran, al-MiKlfuaffar ibn *Ali al-Hajib, Having seized upon the 
government. He was succeeded in A.H. 376 by his nephew Mnhadh^kaba-d- 
Daulah Abu4*Basan ‘Ali ibn N^^r. Ibnu-l-AtMr mentions a§-Saliq, but 
nsaally refers to it as al-Batiljah. He tostifiea to the good government of the 
rulers (IX. pp. 22 and 3G). 

1 For a full account of this city and its ancient topography the reader is 
referred to al-Ya‘qubi, p. 233 et seq» Baghdad is also called Ba gh dadh and 
Baghdau. TMo satisfactory explanation of the name has been given, but it 
seems probable that the true meaning of Baghdad is “ founded by God/’ 
(Geo. d’Abonlf-, 11. 67 note 1). Originally the name of a small village in the 
Baduraya district, Baghdad was applied by extension to the whole of the 
great i^af^ital on both banks of the rivet. The western quarter of Baghdad 
is also known by the name of aa-Zaurii*, probably from the bond in the course 
of tho Tigris hero. It is also called Madmatu-l-Mausur and Dara*s*Salam* 
AUFaj^rif p. 192. Ahoulf., II. 66 and 76. 

* The original city founded by al-Man^ur on tho western side of the Tigris. 
It was of a circular shape, surrounded by a double wall and ditch and 
had a ciroumfereuce of about five miles. The City, however, soon stretched 
beyond its original limits and not long after completely lost its separate exist¬ 
ence. Even at an early date tho chief residence of the Caliphs was outside 
the walls of the city, although on the same side of tho river. On the return 
of the court from Sarnarra to Baghdad, tho seat of Government was finally 
removed to the eastern quarter, and the city of al-Man^ur was suffered to go 
to ruin. 

* Our syithor’s statement that Bai^dld was founded by Abu-l-*Abba8 
as-Saffab is not correct. He is evidently drawing on al-Ya‘qubl; and as we 
have had occasion to remark, al-MuqaddasI is apt to misrepresent his 
authorities. What al-Ya'qub i states is simply this that the ‘Abbasides, and 
by implication as-Saffib the first of their line, were the first to recognize tho 
superiority of aWIraq over every other province of the empire and so resolved 
to establish their Government in it. Abu.l-'Abbas as-Saffsb took up his 
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, tJiiy of PeaeOt aUMan^ur made enquiries with regard to tli© 
afcafce of its winter and its summer, and the season of rains, anil 
about mosquitoes, and the nature of the climate. He ordered 
loertain men to live here throughout the year till they knew every 
particular^ He theu sought the opinion of the judicious among 
its inhabitants, who thus spoke to him, ‘‘ We judge it advisable 
for thee to settle in the midst of four districts, on the east Bdq 
and KalwadhS. and on the west Qatrabbul and Badurayft.* In this 
way thou shalt always be surroundecl by'palm trees and bo near 
water, so that if one district supers f?OTi drought, or fails to yield 
m its harvests0n’^ due time, there wi^i^Jte relief in another; while, 
being on the banks of a^-Sarat, prowis^lus will reach thee in the 
boats ^hich ply on the Euphrates. The caravans from Egypt 
and Syria will come by way of the desert, and all kinds of goods 
reach thee from' China on the sea, and from the country of 
[Asia Minor] and from al-Mau^il by the Tigris. 
fUBag surrounded by rivers, the enemy cannot approach thee 
except in a ship or over a bridge, by way of the Tigris or the 
Euphrates/’ He thereupon built the city in four cantons, the City 
of Peace, BadQray&, ar-Bu^fslh^, and the quarter whore the 
palace‘of the Caliph stands at the present day.® It formerly 

roeidonce in the first instance in al-Kufah, which he left for al-Hagbiniiyyah, 
The latter town was abandoned in its tarn for the city of al-Anbar on the 
Euphrates where he lived till his death. His suooossor al-Mansiir stay¬ 
ing for some years at al-HIghiniiyyah began the building of Baghdad, which 
became henceforth the seat of Caliphate. 

i The Nahr-Buq District was on the eastern t^ank of the Tigris and up, 
stream, occupying the north-east of Baghdad, Kulwa^a was on the 
same bank, but down stream, being on the south-oast. Qolrabbul was o».i 
the western hank and up stream and Bldiirnya on the Bame hank, but down 
stream. 

S The eastern quarter of Bagh.did war nriginallv called ‘Aakeru-l-Mahdi, 
“ the Camp of al-Mahdi,” from al-Mahdi having pitidicd his camp here on 
his return from Khuragaa in A. H. 151. He afterwards built a palace near 
this camp, which he called ar-ftn?afah, “ the cause-way,” and this name 
spread to the town which soon grew around the place. AbMahdi finishcjd 
the building of ar-Rn§afah and its great mosqvA© in A. E. 169, the s^dcond year 
of his reign. Yaqut, II. 783, Guy Le Strange, p. 281. 

8 The qnarter of Nahm-l-iMla^alla, the largest in eastern Baghdad, in whioh 
the palaces of the later Oaliphs stood. Abu-bFidS’, II. 76. Guy Le Strange, 
p. 283. The early "AbbSsid© Oaliphs had their residence in Qa?rU-fghnld, 
”the Palace of Perpetuity,” on the western bank of the Tigris, On tjh® 
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Wfts the best of all tl\e possessions of the Muslims, aticl at 
nfost splendid oity, far above our description of it, bat aftot' 
that the power of the Caliphs declined, it fell from il|^ former 
state, and population dwindled. The City of Peace itself 
is now in ruins, its Mosque alone is frequented on Fridays, 
while in the interval the whole plasce is deserted. The. best 
inhabited parts of Baghdad are Qati‘atu-r-Rabi‘and^l-KarUi® 
on the western side, and in the easterii quarter BSbu-t-T^q^ 
and the neighbourheod of j,<th 0 palace of the Prince.* Build- 
in^^s and markets are more numerous in the western quarter. The 
bridge is near the Babu-|-Taq, and, hard by tl^ (i|esfeem) side 
of it stands a Hospital fouiided by *Adhudu-d-Daulah,® In 
each of ^he districts we haVe mentioned there is a chief mosque ; 

return of the Caliphs from Samarra, they occupied palaces in the eastern 
quarter, the principal palace being known as at-Taj (Palace of the Crown). 
It stood south of the Rii§afah quarter on the Nahr Musa canal. Yaqut, 1.806. 

1 Qafel*atu*r*Rabi‘, “ the Fief of ar-Rabi‘,” froedman and minister of the 
■Caliph al‘Man?ur. It was the exclusive quarter of the merchants of 
Khurasan who traded in linen and other fabrics imporiied from that country. 
Between Qatratu-r-Rabi‘ and the river Tigris on the east lay the market- 
suburb of al-Karkli, which was one /arsoM across. AbYa'qubi, p. 245. See 
also the sketch plan of Baghdiid in Guy Le Strange’s Description of 
Mesopotamia and Baghdad. In the eastern quarter of Baghdad there also 
■was a place known as Qat.T'atu-r'RabiS where a.r-Rab? and his son al-Fa^hl 
had their palaces. Hard by the western Qat;?atu-r-Rabi‘ flowed a canal 
derived from the Nahr Kar^aya and along which stood the houses of 
merchants. It was called Nahru-d.Dajaj, “ the Fowls’ Canal,” as the 
poulterers had their market here. 

* Al-Karkh, the great market which extended from the palace known as 
Q,a 9 r Wa^hdhah to th® market called 8uqa»th-Th.alatha’. “ the Tuesday 
market,” a length of close upon two /arsaMs. In width it stretched from 
Qafi’atu.r'Rabi* to the Tigris, nearly one farsa^. Here were separate streets 
and rows for every class of merchants and traders and every kind of 
merchandize. Al.Ya*qubi, p, 246. 

S BSkn*t-Tlq, a large quarter of eastern Baghdad between ar*En 9 ifah and 
Nahfud-Mu'alli, known as Xaq AsmiV,“ the Arch of AsmS’ '* a daughter o£ tho 
Caliph al-Man^ur. This was a great arch over the gate of her palace which 
stood here. Yaqut, III. 489, * . 

* Th© Palace of the Caliphs, which has alread.y been mentioned. The 
quarter was known as Nahra>bManila, after al'Ma*alli ibn Tarif, froedman 
of al-Mahdi and one of the chief generals of ar<Ra||lid. Yaqiit, IV. 84S. 

* Tl^s Hospital was built by ^Adhadu-d-Danlahin A, H. 871 (981) near 
the aite ol the Qa^rud-^uld in western Baghdad*: It was famous a» the 
*A^hudi Hospital. 
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but the town is daily goin^ from bad to worse, and I fear it will 
on© day become like SamarrS, not to mention the extent of corrujp- 
tion, the ignorance of the people, the laxity of morals, and the 
oppression of the government. Abh ‘U^raan an-Nahdi ^ relates 
the following anecdote —I was one day in company of Jarir ibn 
‘Abdu-llah,® when he asked “ What m this river called.*’ Those 
present said, “ The Tigris.” “ And what this other stream ? ” he 
said. They answered, “Dujail.”* ** And this river ? ” “§arSt.”^ 

I Abu au-Nabdi, a c«ntemporaiy of the Prophet, whom he did 

not meet howeverj^ He died during the Caliphate of ‘Umar ibn Abdu-l-'Asslss 
(A. H. 99-101), having lived upwards of 130 years. He was present at the 
victories of al-Qadisiyyah, Jaldla*, ’^ostar, Nahawand, abYarmuk and 
Adharbaijan. Ibn Qataibah, Kitahud-Ma^drif. 

* The line of anthorifcies for this tradition is as follows: Abu Bakr al- 
Xsml*fn, at Jurjan*, Ibn Najiyah; Ibrahim at-Tarjumani; Saif ibn 

mad I ^A^im al-Ahwal ; Abu ^Uthman an-Nalidi. 

Abu Bakr Aijmad ibn Ibrahim al-l8ina‘ili of Jurjan was a doctor, 

well versed in Tradition and other branches of knowledge. Ho died in A. H. 
371. Ibnu-l-A^ir, IX. 12,—Ibn Najiyah, a traditionist (Yaqfit, IV. 477).— 
'A^ira al-Abwal, Abu ‘Abdi-115h *Asim ibn Sulaiman at-Tamimi, had been 
overseer of weights and measures in al-Kufah; appointed afterwards Qi^hi 
of al-Mada’in, where he died in A. H. 141 or 142, He was a traditionist. 
Kitahu-UMa'drif of Ibn Qnfcaibah. 

• Jarir ibn *Abdu-lIah al-Bajall, one of the Companions, who embraced 
Islam in the tenth year of the Hijrah. He settled at al*Kufah, but on 
the breaking out of hostilities between ‘All aryl Mu^awiyali hejretirod to 
abJaKirah [Mosopotamia], where he died in A. H. 61, at the towit of Qarqlsiya 
[the ancient Circcsmm], according to an-Nawawi; or in A. H. 64ata8h- 
Skarit, a district of Damascus, according to Ibn Qutaibali. His iU*© will 
be found at p. 190 of an-KawawPs Biographical Dictionaiy. 

4 Dujail, or the Little Tigris, a canal flowing from the Tigris on its 
western bank, opposite the town of al-QMisiyyah and below Samarra, and 
which after irrigating a large district of the Savrid falls into the Tigris 
above Baghdad. The chief place in the Bajail District is Maskin, near 
which a battle took plac^ in A. H. 71 between Mns‘ab ibnu-z-Zubair and 
‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan, in which Mu^'ab was sJain. This district lies 
immediately to the north of Qatrabbal. Y^St, II, 565; Guy L© Strange, pp. 
68 and 70. Dujail is also the nam© of the Pasitigris (tho present Kdmn) 
which word also means “ the little Tigris/* 

♦ A|^§arit, one of the canals of Western Bagfedad, derived from Nahr 
‘Isa, a little above the pleasant village of aLMnbawwal which lies at a 
distance of one farsaMi from Bagdad. This canal flows through the district 
of Baduraya and entering Baskdid falls into the Tigris just bel<|W the 
Qasrad-Khuld. The Sarit Oaual dates back to Sassanian times. Guy Xi© 
Strange, p. 285, 
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** ind this grove of palm trees, what is it called P ” “ Qatrablml,^^ 
lias the answer. Thereupon he mounted his horse and rode away ill 
haste saying, ‘ I once heard the Apostle of God say A city shall 
be built between the Tigris, Dujail, Qatrabbul and a^-Sarat, tor 
which the treasures of the earth shall be brought as tribute, and 
for whose proud inhabitanta#the earth shall be rent asunder, and 
they shall sink therein more speedily than sinks an 
soft ground." The canals flowing from the Euphra|iW^ nWlte fei| i W 
Tigris south of the city, but in front of it and to the north of it tie”" 
Tigris flows alone. In these branches of the Euphrates boats sail 
np to the city of al-Kufab, and in the Tigris a^far as abMau^il. 
Ash- Sh imshati^ writes in 1^« History that when al-Man^ur 121. 
resolved on the building of the City of Peace, he summoned 
tho greatest and most famous of thooe learned in the law and 
possessing equity and honesty and a knowledge of engineering. 
Among those were Abu Hanifah an-Na‘man ibn Thabit and al- 
l^ajjaj ibn Aitat.® He also had the artificers and workmen col¬ 
lected from Syria, al-Maurih al-Jabal (Persian ‘ Iraq) and the rest 
of his provinces ; and he ordered the lines of the city to be marked 
and the foundations dug in the year 14d, and it was finished in 
the year 149. He caused the thickness of the wall at the base to 
be fifty cubits,^ and provided the city with eight gates, four 
small inner gates, and four largo orfter. These were the Basrah 
Gate, the Syria Gate, the IGiurisan Gate and the Kufab Gate.*^ 

I These canals will bo described later on. They are beside a$-Sarut, tbo 
Nahr ‘isa, Nahr ^ar^ar and Nabru-l-Malik. 

* Abu-l-biasaii ‘AH ibn Mnhammad ash-ShimahutI, who flourished in the 
reign of Saifu*d-Daulah ibn Bamdan, in the middle of tho fourth century 
of the Hijrab. Ho was a poet and author of some literary works. Yaqiit, 

HI. 320. 

• AHyajjaj ibn Arjat au-NaW^a*!, a native of al-Kufah and tho first 
‘Abbaside Qadhi of aHBa^rah. He died in A. H. 150 at ar>Eaiy, where ho 
had gone in company of al*Mahdi, to whom he had been attached by his 
father al-Man^ur. Ibn Khallikan, Life Ko‘. 150. NawawT, p. 198. 

^ Its thickness was 50 cubits at the base, tapering to 20 cubits at the 
summit. Al-Ya‘qubi gives other dimensions, (p. 239). 

6 The ^Ba^rah Gate S. E., the Kufah Gate S. W., the Syrian Gate N.W., 
and tho j^urasln Gate N. B. Over each of the gates there were two massive 
iron doors which could only be opened and closed by a number of men 
and which were so high that tho horseman With his standard and the 
Bpearlhiatt with his lance could enter through without lowering the standai'd 
or bending the spear (al-Ya'qubi, p. 238). 
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but the town is daily goini? from bad to worse, and I fear it will 
one day become like Si-marra, not to mention the extent of oorm|l- 
tion, the ignorance of the people, the laxity of morals, and the 
oppression of the government. Abh ‘U^mSn an*Nahdi^ relates 
the following anecdote ;•— I was one day in company of Jarir ibn 
‘Abdu-llah,* when he asked “ What m this river called.” Those 
present said, “ The Tigris.” And what this other stream P ” he 
said. They answered, Dnjail.”* ” And this river P ” “ Sarat.”® 

I Abu *Ut3imrui an-Nabdi, a oenfcemporary of the Prophet, whom he did 
not meet however^^ He died during the Caliphate of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdtt-l-‘Aziz 
(A. H. 99-101), having lived upwards of 130 years. He was present at the 
victories of al-Qadisiyyah, Jalula’, fustar, Nahawand, al-Yarmuk and 
Adhaihaijan. Ibn Qataibah, Kitabud-Ma'drif. 

• The lino of authorities for this tradition is as follows: Abu Bakr al- 

at Jurjan; Ibn^ Najiyah ; Ibrahim at-Tarjumani; Saif ibn Mn^am- 
mad j ‘Asim at-Aljwal j Abu ‘Uthman an-Nahdi. 

Abu Bakr Ai;imad ibn Ibrahim al-Isma'ili of Jurjan was a Sljafih’te doctor, 
well versed in Tradition and other branches of knowledge. He died in A. H. 
S71. Ihnu-l~A^ir, IX. 12.—Ibn Najiyah, a traditionist (Yaqiit, IV. 477).— 
‘Asim al-A)jwal, Abu ‘Abdi-llah ‘A»im ibn Sulaiman ai-Tamimi, bad been 
overseer of weights and measures in al-Kufah; appointed afterwards Qadhi 
of al-Mada’in, where he died in A. H. 141 or 142, He was a traditionist. 
Kitdbud-Ma'drif of Ibn Qataibah. 

• Jarir ibu ‘Abdu-llah al-Bajali, one of the Companions, who embraced 
Islam in the tenth year of the Hijrah. Ho settled at ai>Kufah, bat on 
tho breaking out of hostilities between ‘All and Mu‘awiyah hejretirod to 
ahJazirah [Mesopotamia], where he died in A. H. 51, at the towii of Qarqmiya 
[the ancient Circesium]^ according to .an*Nawawi; or in A. H. 64 at ash- 
Sh arit. a district of Damascus, according to Ibn Qataibah. His life will 
be found at p. 190 of au-Nawawi’s Biographical Dictionary. 

• Dujail, or the Little Tigris, a canal flowing from the Tigris on its 
western bank, opposite tho town of aUQSdisiyyah and below Sdmarrii, and 
which after irrigating a largo district of the Sawdd falls into tho Tigris 
above Baghdad. The chief place in the Dujail District is Haskin, near 
which a battle took place in A. H. 71 between Ma;|i‘ab ibnu-z-Znbair and 
‘Abdu-LMalik ibn Marwan, in which Ma 9 ‘ab was slain. This district lies 
immediately to the north of QaJ;rabbuL Yiiqut, II. 666; Guy L© Strange, pp. 
68 and 70. Dujail is also the name of the Fasitigris (the present Kdmn) 
which word also moans “ the little Tigris.*' 

• A«-$arit, one of the canals of Western Ba^^dad, derived from Nahr 
‘Isa, a little above the pleasant village of al«Hnl^awwal which lies at a 
distance of one /arsa^ft from Ba|dldid. This canal flows through the district 
of Baduraya and entering Ba^dld ^lls Into the Tigris just belc^w the 
Qa9ra4-K;^ald. The Sarit Canid dates back to Saisanian times. Gay Jjq 
Strange, p, 285. 



** And this grove of palm trees, what is it called ? “ Qa^mblml,*^ 

the answer. Thereupon he mounted his horse and rod© away in 
haste saying, ‘ I once heard the Apostle of God say:—A city shall 
be built between the Tigris, Dujail, Qatrabbul and a©-^arat, ta 
which the treasures of the earth shall be brought aft tfibute, and 
for whose proud inhabitants.the earth shall be rent asunder, and 
they shall sink therein more speedily than sinks an 
soft ground/* The canals flowing fix)m the EuphraHji^ 

Tigris south of the city, but in front of it and to the north w 
Tigris flows alone. In these branches of the Baphrates boats sail 
up to the city of al-Kufab, and in the Tigris a%far as ahMaupil. 
Ash’Shimshat!^ writes in l^s History that when al-Man^ur 121. 
resolved on the building of the City of Peace, he summoned 
the greatest and most famous of there learned in the law and 
possessing equity and honesty and a knowledge of engineering. 
Among these were Abu Hanifah an-Na‘man ibn Thabii and al- 
Haj jaj ibn Arfcat.® He also had the artificers and workmen col¬ 
lected from Syria, al-Mau§il, al-Jabal (Persian ‘ Iraq) and the rest 
of his provinces; and he ordered the lines of the city to be marked 
and the foundations dug in the year 145, and it was finished in 
the year 149. He caused the thickness of the wall at the base to 
be fifty cubits,* and provided the city with eight gates, four 
email inner gates, and four large oitfer. These were the Basrah 
Gaiu, the Syria Gate, the Ehurisan Gate and the Kufah Gate.* 

m 

I 

1 These canals will be described later on. They are beside aij-Sariit, the 
Nahr *Iea, Nahr Sarsar and Nabra-l-Malik. 

8 Abn-Miaaaii ‘Ali ibn Mu!>amraad asb-Shimshati, who floariahod in the 
reign of Saifu-d-Danlah ibn Hamdan, in the middle of the fourth century 
of the Hijrah. He was a poet and author of some literary works. Yaqut, 

III. 320. 

* Al-fjtajjaj ibn Aii;at an.Na^a‘I, a native of al-Kufah and the first 
‘Abbaside Qadhi of al-Baj»rah. Ho died in A. H, 150 at ar-Raiy, where he 
had gone in company of al-Mahdi, to whom he had been attached by his 
father al-Man^ilr. Ibn Khallikun, Life hfd. 150. Nawawi, p. 198. 

* Its thickness was 60 cubits at the base, tapering to 20 cubits at the 
summit. Al-Ta‘qubi gives other dimensions, (p. 289). 

* The ®Ba 9 rah Gate S. E., the Kufah Gate S. W., the Syrian Gate N.W., 
and the ^nrdsln Gate N. E. Over each of the gates there were two massive 
iron doors which could only be opened and closed by a number of men 
and which were so high that the horseman with his standard and the 
Bpearftnan with his lance could enter through without lowering the standard 
or bendiog the spear (al-Ya*qubi, p. 238). 
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He placed |i^ and the palace iii; ithre centra. Th& 

qihlah ^ of the great mosque of ar-Bui^Maii^'is more correct ihas^ 
that of thit I found it stated in a book in one of 

the Royal Iibrarii^l^at aI-Man$ur incurred on the building of th# 
dity of ’■Foace an outlay of four million and eight hundred 
^irty-threo of dirhams,* for t^ie wages of an overi?o6U 
was a gird?, and that of a common labourer two l^ahhah*^ 
The town of an-Nahrawan* is situated on both banks (of the canal 
of the eame name). The quarter ou the east bank is the better 
Itocked with buildings and inhabitants. The town is spacious 
and in a flourishing condition. The two quarters are connected 
by a bridge. The mosque is in the eastern quarter; and on thii«t 
bank of the canal also the pilgrims put up on their way.** Ad- 
Daskarah® is a small town having a single long market, at the 
bottom of which stands the mosque, a building deficient in light 

1 The niche in thfj centre of tlie sanctuary of a mosqno sho^rurg the 
direction of Makkah. From aFFakhrl (p, 192) it appears that the worshipper 
in the great mosque of ibis city had to turn a little to the left in order to l>o 
exactly in the dix'oetion of Makkah. Some think this is the reason why 
western Baghdad was called ass-Zaura’. Zaura’ ( )==* deviating, 

* So algo al-Fakhri (p. 192); Yaqat has 4,88.3,000. 

5 Tlio gira/i is the lOth of a dirham ; it is equal to the weight of fonr 

grains of wheat or about three Eiiglfsh grains. The grain (hahhah) hero is also 
a grain of wheat, not of barley; it is about three-quarters of an English 
graip. ^ 

* xhe Kahrawim canal irrigated a large country qe tlie 

the Tigris from Baghdad to about a hundred miles siHitb^easI of; it. An- 
Nahrawan was a continuation of the grcjat Qu.riil canal which had its bead 
more than a hundred miles m»rth of Baj^hdad. It was orif^inajly dag by the 
Sassanian kings. The site of the town, which liy fonr farmM>^ frCiu 
baghdttd, is now marked by the town called Bifwa. Guy Lo Stram^, pp. 
and 269. 

6 Gj\ Ibn Eustah, p. 163. There is a mosque ii^ i/l.o western quieter of 
the town also, as well as markets and water-wheels for irrigation. Th0 
bridge of boats connecting the two quarters is called Jisru-n-Nahraw5nr 
An-Nahrawan is believed to have boon founded by Hormuz or Hormisdaa T, 
(A.D. 274). 

S This "is the town knovrn also as Daskaratu-l-Malik. or ‘Hh© King's 
Village,*' from tho circumstance of Hormuz I. having ohiefiy resided here# 
It is at 16 farmth^ from Baghd&d.. cm the road to j^urSsSn (Ibn Eustah, 
*p. 163). According to Taqut (Xf- 675) adL-Daskarnb is also the name of a 
large village in tho Nahrud-Malik District, west of Baghdad, Tteer# i» 
another vilbigti opposite JabbuH#eaniig tH# name of ud-Baskarah. 



. and flanked iivifli ai’ched' gallertes, ',■ ‘in tlve 

.j!i!idsfc of ti-eets: it % not well fortified^ Thesf^' t^na. 
iSjaniqlu,* are on the H ill wan road; they d0l^t'^sm8B any" 
Waaty, nor ".re they worthy of Baghdad. Sar^r^ too fs’ohly like*^ 
a villiige of Palestine ; the canal flows on one side of it, * 

and as-Sarat® are^ likewise mere villages. Qa^f Ibn 
tfnbairali,'^ on the other hand^ is a large town having good 

1 Th 0 station ne^tfc t6 ad-Daskarah on tK© Ba^^d. 3*5hurasin rorf, |t, 

*7 farsdMs from this place. The distauco frofti it h) IGiaiiiqiri, the next stationV 
i4 also 7It 3 f situated on a great rivox’ called ky the same name 
[tlie modern Dij^rala], wMob flows as far down as Ba'qdba. A great battle was 
fought neai- Jalula between the Arabs and Bersians towards the end of 
A,ll. 16, in which the latter w'ere defeated. At the time of the conquest 
Jalula had a fortress which was hold to be iinprc'>gnal>le. There is another 
■ town called by«the name of Jaiiila, which is situated iii the province? of Africa 
{Ifriqiyyali), at 24 miles from the city of ai-Qairawan. 5rSqut, II. 107. 

* In place of of the text, MS. 0 reads «fiucw * is not heautifuL* 

Atown of the (8«i<;<7d, on the road from Baghdad to HamaditSn. It is 
six jhrKaM» distant from <?,a§fr ghirin, the next station to it towards the 
momjtniiis [ h 1 Jibul]. Qa§r Shirin is another five or six farmUh^ distant from 
which marks the extreme limit of al-‘Tr5q. At Kh aniqTn there is a 
deep W'rnl} spanned by n groat bridge built on arches over which the j*c)a<3 
passes. I’lior© were twepty-fonr arches in this bridge, each about 20 cubits, 
in. width. Yaqiit, II. il93. Ibn Rnstah, p.*124. 

4 According to Taqut (III. 881) and Abn-l-Fida* (II. 76), there are two 
the 8^wid of Baglidad called by the name of §arsar. Oiio of these, 
;<Which is known a® Upper‘Sar?ar [Sari^aru-b’Ulya], is sitnated on the Nahr 
*Isi CanuL Th,e other, called Lower ^argiar [Barsaru-s-Sulla], lies on the bank 
of the Sarsar Canal, The latter place, the Bandar of the text, was on the 
right of the great pilgrim route from BagbdiUl to al-Kufah near the bridge 
of boats which crossed" the canal and over which tho highway paesed. Th© 
distauco from Baghdad to, was about two/cfraa^g or ten miles. The 

town was formerly called Qa^rn-d-Dair or Sar?aru*d-Dair. 

® On the canal of the same name, about two farsath^ or seven miles below 
§ar?ar. also w^aS ou the BaghdSd-Kufuh high road, which crossed the 
canal on a bridge of boats hard by the town. Abu-1-Fida% XI. 79* 

J>'. icange, p. 76. , 

» This viiiage nmst have stood on the Great Canal, which correa* ' 

ponds to thh preaimt filatta n-Nil. The^ princip^ town on this penal waa 
an-Kii. ihe $arat which flows into the Tigria Bachdad cannot evidently 
he associated with the village of v^ariit, which is al^rently mentioned hy ee ? 
■other writer. - '% . . v ■■ 

^ Qajr Ibn Hnhatrah lay on the Baghiiad-Kafah :high road, two miles above 
the bmge of boats over the Sura Canal. It took Its uamo from the CiiiiptX® 

, '■ '' 
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markets. Wktet reaches the town from the Etiphrates. Wearers 
and ^ews are in great numbers here; and the mosque stands 
alongside the market-place, Babil^ is small and at a distani^ 
the/road. The highway passes over a bridge in Its neigh* 
bonrnbod. The remaining towns in this part of the country are 
all of the same description; such as, an-Nil, * ‘Abdas s and 
The native town of Abrabam is Kutha RabbS,* where there are 
122t 'mounds of earth which are supposed to be tlffe ashes of the fire of 
Nimrod; while, hard by (Kfi^a of) the road a pile rises up like 
a towor,^ and forms the subject of a popular traditiou. In the 
direction of there is not along the banks of the Tigris a 

more splendid town than Dairu-l-‘Aqiil.^ It is large, fiourishing 
and populous j with its great mosque far away from the market¬ 
place. Its markets extend in branches and are finoly-buiit. The 
town resembles on the whole a town of Palestine. Next to this 


or palace built hero by Yazid ibn 'Uinar ibn Hubairah, govt?rnor of al-‘IrSq 
uuder Marwan II., the last Caliph of the House of Umayyah. M. Goeje 
ideutifios the ruins of Qa§r Ibn Hubairah with those now called Tubayba 
(Guy Le Strange, p. 268). Karbala’, the place of martyrdom of al*Busaia, 
grandson of Mubanamad, lies duo west of Qa?r Ibn Hubairah, in the middle 
of the desert. Abu-l-Fida’, II. 78. 

I The ancient Babylon. 

8 An-Nil was founded by al-Raj^aj. Its ruins still exist on what is now 
called giinttu-n-Nil, According to Yiqiit the canal on which the city stoqji 
was so called after the Nile of Egypt, which it was supposed to^rosemblo. 
Guy Le Strange, p, 261. The canal was likewise dug by aMJajjaj. 

8 Or ‘Abdasi, on© of the celebrated hamlets of the province of Kaskar. 
According to Qudamah, p. 220, there were 8 stages befcwetn ‘Abdas and 
al-Ma^^ar and 8 between tlio latter place and abBasrah. • 

♦ Bahha is Syiiac for‘‘great,” so that Kutha Rabbi mcanw “Kvi|diri the 
Great,” in distinction from another Ku|^l, which from its situation apparent¬ 
ly on the highway is called Kht|i»,a4-Tarlq. or ‘ of the n^ad.” At 

Kathii Rabba, the ancient Cuthah, Abraham was bom. There also it was 
that he was thrown into the fire by order of Nimrod, froim which howeyer 
iiB was preserved by Gabriel. Qur’an, xxi. 69. The distance from Ba^dld 
to the fij’idge on fcho canal of the same name is 21 miles. ^ 

t The distance between Kutka and Babylon is too groat to allow qf " this 
pile being identified with any of the great lat^ f^iac©. "JVfhafc 

strikes the reader is that this n fors to the ToWi? of Babel of Eilble. 

8 Dairu-l*‘Aqul stood on the east bank of the Tigris, at a distance of 
16 fmBui^s from Bag||did, between al-Mada’in and Jarjarlya, The name 
signifies “ the Convent of the (rivet) Hoop.** It ia atill fnarketl ga th© ta»pt 
Gnji Le l^Mge> p. 41. 
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in point of size is Jafebul,^ wbicji is flouriahmg and popnlous. 
!®l3ib mosque, a p»’etcy building, stands alongside the market-place, 
J^ext to this is an-Wu^maniyyahj* a small town having its mosque 
^n the market. Next is *TarjarSya,® which was formerly a gre^t 
town but I;as now declined, and its buildings have become soatter- 
©d. The mosque, which is in good condition, stands near the river 
bank. A canal flows round part of the town. The towns we have 
here mentioned lie® on the western* side of the Tigris. All the 
remaining towns are small of size. In that part of the country which 
lies towards Ssinarra lies the town o4 ‘Ukbara,^ a large, flourish¬ 
ing place, abounding in fruits, and producing excellent grapes; 
it is altogether a splendid town. As for ftl-Mad^^in,^ it is in the 
direction of Wasit.; a flourishing town built of brick, with its 
mosque Ml the market-place. Eastwards lies the village of Asbanabr, 
where the tomb of is found. There also PaIoco 

of the Chosroos.^ Ni>w, Ujcso are tUo tcTrus of Ba g hdM; in 
Kliurusan, there arci many vij^ges which are larger than most 
of these towns. 

Samaria was formerly a great city and the residence of the 

* On the east bank of the Tigris, between Baghdad and WSsit. It is 
apparently the place now called Jambil. Guy Lo Strange, p. 

8 Near the western, bank of the Tigi^s, halfway between Baghdad miH 
Wasil;. It was the chief town of the Upper Zab district. Aboulf., II, 77 and 
note 7. Guy Lc Strange, p. 43. 

8 On the east bank of the river, capital of the Lower NahrawSn district. 
It still exists. Gay Le Strange, p. 42. 

4 Of UairU"l*‘Aqul, Jabbul, an-Nu‘maniyyah and Jarjaraya, only aii'Nu'raa* 
nij^yah is on t)>e western side of the Tigris. The other three are all on the 
east bank of the river. 

4 A town of the Diijail District, pleasantly situated in the midst of 
gardens. It formerly stood on the eastern bank of the Tigris, but the bed of 
the river having changed eastwards its ruins now lie at some distance tb the 
west of the Tigris. See also Guy Le Strange, p. 39. 

® See Guy L^Irange, p. 40. ALMada’in, capital of Persia, was captured 
A.H. 16 (A.D. 637). 

I ifaimin al-Pa rial, or the Persian, a contemporary of Muljammad and the 
first Persian to embrace lalamisTn. It was by his advice that Muhammad 
had tho fdbse dag at battle of aLKhandaq. He died at al-Madl’in in 
A.H. 86, having lived, 0U Said, 250 years. j 

® The ruins popularly called Tdq Kurd, or the Arch of Chosroes, suppose^ 
to be remainsM the palace of on© of the Sassanide princes. This noble arch 
lies fif^eh miles below the modern Bag^dad^ 
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Caliphs.* it,was by and f^ter him al- 

Mi^^tawakkil extended its limits so that it measured a wbolt day^s 
journey. It was a city of singular beauty; indeed tbd tofe wa® 
m)led Sitrunhman-ra'^f^ “the Delight of tlie Beliolder/* which 
nafbe was** afterwards contr^ted into Samara.* This city has ii^s. 
large mosque ^ which used to be preferred tp the Great Moaiji!^ 
of Damascus. It hadiite walls coated with enameh «^»d pillars of 
white marble were ei'ected insido of it^ v^hSo ttfe ground was 
phved with the same material. A lofty . minaret is attached to 
this mosque, which it^-ialsq in other p^peots higlily-finished. 
SSmarra, once so great, haa^nQw'‘goue to ruin ;, and the traveller 
at the present ^ay walks for’'two%" three miles without coming 
upon h^y inhabited place. The occupies the east bank of 

the while on the western bank theib are extensive gardens 

also built near the town a cquare huildmg resemhJing 
.the and il with a walk ft>r ciivanmfSfhnlation. 

He also had places built in tho fiinhion of Minf. am! ^Arafat, 
f imposing thereby on certain Amirs ^ in iiis Bervt^i«\ \» in n they once 
asked to go to the pilgrimage, for fear that they vvotiUl pat* with 
him,. .. On the town falling to ruin snd sinking to the condition we 
h^ its name changed to ^(Va-man-ra'af whoever 

I Kilfht of the Ottliphfl rnled at this, the second great capital of iltc 'Abbu- 
tMes. They were; al-Mu^asim, its founder} abWaihiqj al-^Tiitawakkil; 
al-Mnntasir: al-Mnsta^in; al-Mii‘taz'/,* al-Muhtadl and a1-Mo‘tamid. It con- 
iintjod the seat of Govorninent for about fifty-six years only, iiaraoly from 
A.H. 221, when al-Mg‘taijiim rernovod to if to the year 270 (A.D. 836-892). 

8 Samarra wap, btwt on the site of an old city oalfea Btimarra ot rutber 
Sfuninu It was coninioncod by Karunu-r-Basbid before be settled at Raipiuh. 
Tbo place baving fallen to ruin in the moantirno, it wJijj! rebnib, by al-Mtdtaiy‘m 
Who made it the scat of his court audobaugtid its name to 8arra-unwi ra’a, 

* whoever saw it rejoiced/ from the beauty of its situation. Of, The Ctobptate, 
p. 600, note 2, and seo Ahoulf., 11. 76, note 2. 

5 The name of thin city is generally given as Surm-mAn-ra’a. Other forms 
of the name are ; Samarra', Semarra, Sarra-man-ra a, Barra-man-ra and 
Surrab 8ee ViapU, III. 14. 

For Surmara of the text Vfujut, in quoting this passage from al-Muqad- 
dasi, writes Surra-man-ra’ti, us thotigU this name were aeoutruotion from tbo 
origimil Snraru-nmn'ra'a. • • 

6 This was the mosque founded by al*Mttta.Wakidi and on which bo spent 
large suma of money. It is described by Yitqut ifi hifii account of the city. 

^ These Amirs wore of course of thq Ibarkish gefiSrals on whom he leaned 
and from whose ttsoeudency the decline of the Galiphate begins, * 
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saw iij, griw#d/* wh'oh Ibeing abbreviated became Saman a.* Afc 
Kar^^* IvWoh is a town adjoining^ it, in the direction of 
ie in a iboro doitrishm^ T once heard al-Qadhi A'bu-I- 

^usafid aV Qaaswiin say that Baghdad has not produced a single 
JuHat bther than Abd Mlisa adh«I)harir, and on iny aiaking him 
‘ And what about Abii^h^as^n al-Karlihi ? * ^ he said, ‘ He was not 
from Karkh, subui*^ of Baghdad^ but'^from Karkh which is 
near Samaria. Al-eAnbH^* i» s. large city in w^hioh al-Mansiir 
first resided,^ and where his palace still exists. It has now 
greatly diminished. Hit ® is large and wrrounded by a wall; It 
lies on the Euphrates, ha^d b/^ie desert. Takrit or jKkrit is 
also a large town. It is tho chief place for sesame and the home 
of workers in wool. ‘ The (JliristianB have here a content ^ to 


t Thi«,4ow6ver, is tbo old name of tlio city as a’reaviy atatod. 

* Karltli of SamarrS was formerly known as KarWi-^^airuz. It was older 
than Snmarra, and wht n this city had gone to ruin it continnod in a tlonrishing 
condition and was still so at the time Ynqut wrote his dictionary. AhKarkh 
is builtfon elevated ground, north of Samarra. It is said to be the same as 
Karkh.Biijadda. Yiiqui, IV. 256. 

5 Ash*^iiai]yi Abo-l-Bftsan ‘Ubaidu-Mah ibnn-l-Basnn al- 
th^uiil^laiuifite doctors of ‘Iraq in his time and a man of ga 
l>iety. Died in A.II. 340 in his edghtioth year. 

^ On the left bank of the Euphrates, at 1,0 farsaM^ to the west of BagkdSd. 
According to Vaqul (1. 367) tho I’crsiau name of this city was Flrfiz Sabur 
{See Meyntird’s l)iciicn7iaire de la Perse, p. 480). It was captured in A.H. 12 
by IGiidid ibnu-l-Walld. See also Ouy Le Strange, p. 52. 

6 Ib'fore al-Man^iir, gH-Saffalji had taken up his residence at al-Anbfir, which 
he rebuilt and whereiho stayed till his death, Al-Mansur remained at al« 
Anbar for a short Space of time only, when he removed to ahHu^irniyyah 
and altorwards to Baghdad- 

® Hit find ‘Anah formed part of the district of al-Anbar till the reign of 
Mu'fiwiyah ibn Abi Sufyiin, who detached them and annexed them to the 
government of al-Jazirah {Diet, de la Perse, 430). Hit still exists. It is 
situated above al-Anbar, at a distance of 21 faraakhs from it. Tho naino is 
derived by some Assyriologists from the Assyrhiu iddit “ bitunteu.” There 
are. still bitumen springs in tho neighbourhood of this place. About,/., If, 72, 
uoU 1. 

T On the western bank of the JigriS; about 90 miles above Baghdad. To 
the Boutk east of Takrlt flowed the canal culled al-IshSqT, Wfeioh was dug in 
the reign of al-Mutawakkil by Ishaq ibu IbrihSm. {Ahoulf,, II. 64). From 
this canal commences the Suwad or plain of alJrlq. 

® This is apparently the Convent of St. John, !Dair Mat ToJ^annu, described 
* m TSq&t, 11. 701. 


Kar lH^ ktohief of 
:eat leari^g and 
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wbicll’fiigrirnages are maae. ‘A1& ^ is a large town in front of 
■which flows a canal connected with the Tigris* It has wells of fresh 
water which is close to the suiface. The town is popnlons and 
eo'^rftains a great number of persons of distinction. As-Sinn * is 
largo ; it 'is situated on the Tigris, and has the river Zab ® to the 
east of it. Its mosque is in the midst,of the markets. The build¬ 
ings are of stone. The mountain# toe within a short distance of 
tl>e town, which is situated on the borders of Aqur, The towns 
of the Samaria district are larger and better than the towns of 
Bai^dad. 

Hulwan'*' is a pmall capital. It is both a plain and a hill city, 
surrounded on ail sides by gardens and grape-vines and fig trees, 
and Bituaijed close to the mountains. It has a long market and 
an ancient fortress, as well as a small stream of water.It also 
has a (juhandizj^ in the interior of which stands the mosque. The 
town is approa<ihed from eight different roads—the road of Khura¬ 
san, the road of al-Baqut, the road of ai-Musalla, tlio road of the 


^ See Guy Le Rtrange, p. 37. 

S See uIko Guy Le Strange, p. 35 and Jbou!/., IT. 63. A town on the 
above TakrJt; it is also known as Siim-Barininia, Vaqui, III. 169. 

8 The Lesser Zab, called aZ'Zabad-Asfal or ‘‘ the lower Zab.*' 
hiulwau, in the extreme north-east of al~‘Iraq, at the foot of the 
mountain range of Persia. It was 5 farsai^s distant from Qasr ^irlia and 41 
from Baghdad. The town does not exist at the present day, but tto Jiame is 
preserved in that of the river of Bolwan. It is supposed to have been found¬ 
ed by Qubtul, or Cobades, of the SaBsanian dynasty |jif ‘ l^ersia, who reigmd 
from A.D. 488 to 498, and again froni 601 or 602 till 531. In the da^ys ot its 
prosperity llul wan was the sixth city in al-Oniq and w^as oulf'bratod for its 
pomegranates which were without a like in the whole wurM and alwr? for its 
fig which from its excellence acquired tho namo of ' j /Sr,, Gio ling of 

figs.” There wore sulphur springs in the neighbourhood i,d’ wlooh 

possessed healing properties for a variety of ailments, Vi»qut dohcnbes tlio 
climate of Ilulwan as noxious and its water as bad. II. 317. 

t The Xiolwan river, an affluent of the IHyala whh h in this part of its 
course is known as the Shmoan river. 

<& According to Yitqut (IV*. 210} ^uhandiis, was primarily applied to a 
fortress situated in the centre of a large city, specially in J^prlsan and 
Transoxiana. It was afterwards applied to all town fortresses, but the namo 
does not apply to an isolated fortrcaa not situated in a city of some impor¬ 
tance. The word is composed of two Persian words huhan ‘ old ’ and dtr. 

‘ fortress.’ 
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Jews, fclie road of Baghdad, the road of Barqit, the road:^^!the 
Jewess, and the road of Majakan. Outside the town the 
have a temple which they hold in great veneration, It is a bnild- 
ing of gypsuTH and stone. The city of Baitu-l-Maqdis [Jerusalem] 
is a larger and finer town than ^ulwto; it is also moiie flonrish- 
ing and beautiful and contains more doctors and learned men than 
it does. The towns of this district are all small and ruinous, and 
not worthy of mentisn. ' 

As for the river Tigris, it is feminine in the quality of its water, 124 < 
which is sweet and beneficial to jurists; hence Abu Bakr al- 
Jassa? was in the I* a bit of having his water brought to him from 
a place above the canal of as Sarat, before the waters of the 
hiuphrates were united with-it. The river in question issues 
from Aqur, in which province we sLall mention its origin. In 
its course through al-Traq it i.s joined by several riv<,rs,i v/hi!e 
in the district of Ba gh dad four canals—a?-Sarat, Nahr ‘Isa, Nahr 
Sarsar and Nahni-i-Malik*—flow down into it from the Euphrates, 
and from the east it also receives the waters of the Naltrawa- 

I Taking tho town of as-Sinn as marking -the farthest limits of al*‘rra(t to 
the north, the Tigris receives from near this point to its mouth the following 
rirei’B : tho Lesser Zab, which daos in the mountains of Armenia and flows 
into the Tigris a little to the north of as-Sinn, not many miles below 
Nineveh j nt-h-TJbarthivr. which flowed out*from the Hirman and ran into tho 
Tigris below Takrit (Cl. Lo S., p. 60;* and the modern LHyala, The modern 
Karan al|p nnites with the Tigris by moans of an artificial canal called tho 
Haffar, ikym Mohammerah. A sketcii of the course of the Tigris as it flows 
through this province, will be found in Abii-l-Fida’ (1. b9). 

* The canal of as-Sarat duos not come directly from the EapimitoH, but 
branches off from the Nahr Tsa canal, a little above tho village of al-Muhaw- 
wal. It has already been described. This was called the Groat Sm’iit. A 
canal was taken from it, called Khandaq {IVcnch of) Tahir (G, Lo. B.. p. 285), 
from which was taken another canal called tho Little ^iJarat which flowed 
into the Great Sariit. 

The Nahr ‘Tsa is the first of the four great canals which connected the Tigris 
with the Euphrates, It begins at tho village of Dimimma below al-Anbar, 
au4 after passing througli extonsivo districts reaches al-Muhav/waJ, where a 
large number of small canals branch off from it in tho direction of Baghdad. 

From al-Muhawwal it passes to al-Fnsiriyyab, a village about two i^ilos from 
Bojjhdad, and then through the district of Badfiraya and lastly flows into tho 
Tigris below tho Palace of Tsa ibn Musa. See G. Le S., p. fl8, and also sketch 
plan of Baghdad in the same work, Tho canal was named after TbI ibn ‘Ali, 
nude ojt the Caliph A1-Mansur, who re-dag this canal. The upper portion 
of this canal was originally called ad-Baqih 
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nat, * below Bagdad. After paaeing Wasit the. river spreads 
over the plain iu marfihe8v|tfid its |iavigatiori becomes very diffi* 
cult lid the limits of''*li*Baarah. Boats are over sailing op and 
doWil^ihe river, and great skill Is s^wn in the handling of itiem. 
A y Baghdad itself the people pass from place to place, and frotn bank 
to bank in these boats, and their noise and hubbnb is nnceasing; 
indeed, two-thirds of the charm of Baghdad lies in this river. The 
Enphratefi, on the other hand, is a masculine river, and possesses a 
certain amount of hardness. It has its origin in the country of 
at-Biim, * atid flows in a cxjrvo round part of this province; it 
then arrives at al-Kufah, after having divided into two branches. 
After this, it flows down to west of Wasi|, where it loses itself in 
a great swamp surrounded by *^flouriBhing villages, without 
again emprging from it. The river is navigable for boats from 


' Nahr t^ari^ar begins three farsaM.^ below the Nahr 'Isa, and after passing 
throagh part of tho district of Baduraya flows into tho Tigris between 
Baglidiid toid ai-MadaTu, four/(7r6ffMs above the latter place {Ihn Serapionf 
p. 09). 

NabrU'bMabk, or the Il<»yal canal, is tho Nabr-Malka of classical writers. 
It left the Euphrates Uvq farsaM^- below the Nahr Sar^iar and flowed into the 
Tigris three jurifakJjf^ below al-Mada4n. 

Ibii Berapiou and Abii-l-Fida* do not mention Nahru-iP’Sarat as one of the 
four principal canals coniiociing these two rivers, but they mention Nahr 
Kutha as the fourth of those canals. It began three farna^s below Nahrud- 
Malik, and entered tho Tigris ten faraaklt? below ai-Mada’in. It called 
from the city of Kutfe^ which stood on its banks. 

1 An-Nahrawanat. There wore throe canals of thte namo of an-Nahra^ 
wan, which were all situated in the district, to the east of the Tigris between 
Baghdad and Wasib They wore known as the Upper, Mvhho and Lower 
Nahrawan. 

S The Enphrafces has its sources in the mountains of Armenia. Jls two 
branches unite at Kchhan Madden j of these two great fictuc-cH iho Western is 
now called JTard d'il and the ,5EaSfitei!^a Murdd-ckai, T'i',c oourst'-uf the Eu¬ 
phrates is traced in Smith’s Dictionary of 0, and A, p. 8766. 

Aa already stated the Lower Euphrates divides into two reams. The woslern 
passed to the city of al-Kiifah and was formerly the main-stream of the river j 
it corresponds with the channel now known Nahr lliudiyyah. The 
eastern branch, the Nahr Sura of aI-Mu< 3 .addasi and others, is the present 
inain-atream of tho Euphrates, See Quy L© Strange, p. &3. 

* Tho Euphrates was supposed to lose itself in the marshes of lamlhn, 
bht the river eventually extricates Itself from theta sad unites with the Tigris 
lit Qwmah. Bee Smith’s Dkthtiai% 
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(as higli up as) fcliafc aU‘Iricj 

df laud of ideufcj',. ifc 4’osb ia aud piosperiiy by; 

means of these two rivers and the sCi*sea¥i$^'|TO4i*4|^ and 

also by fbe Chiaa sea, which is confj‘gubusV’S<»^ it- To Bag^Ssd 
belongs aie\o that excelleoco clinuito wliidi is iioE ||eii any¬ 
where else; of al-Ba?rah ieo one may speak vvitli uiibfauded 
praise in respect of her Vaiters and her tanks and her tides. 
Akiras 2 relate# “fence asked^Ibn vibbaa conceriupg the tidea. 

His answer was this, ‘ It is an angel charged with the guardian¬ 
ship of the great ocean, who whoudie^mts down his foot the water 
flows, and wdien he takes it up it ebbs. ’ ’* Tlie Mux and reflux of 
the water at ahBa^rah is a stranding miracle and a real blessing 
to its inhabitants, as the water visits them twic.e iu every day and 
niglit, entering the canals and irrigating the gardens and carrying 125 « 
boats to the villages; and when it ebhs it also is of use in tlie 
working of mills which stand at the mouths of the canals, so that 
when the water flows out they are set in motion. The flood tide 
reaches as high up as the swamps [al-Bata’ih]. The tides Lave 
proper seasons which follow the movemeuts of the moon. 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THIS PROVONCB. 

The CniMATE of this province is, vained. Thus, Ba gh dad and 
Wiisit and the intervening coiintiy have a flue, but quickly 
cbarge.iRide climate, there being times wlu'.n the boat in summer ia 
intense and insupportable, but n sudden ehange sets iu. Al-Kufali 

1 According tc> llorodotue |[he Eufdivatos was navij^ablo fnm 

upwards (Smitli'iS Pirr.,J^7^>b.} Qudinr.Hli (p, 210) jrivos iho diyianccs hetwetai 
Bi gdi dtid and ar'KH(^'(ali hy way of KnpUiaius. The distance according to 
Lis account is 120 fur^iaUi^i, as follows: fsion Jlaj^Ldad to as-Sailal.uu 4/ar.; 
ul-Anbar 8/ar.; ar-flnbb 7 far,; Hit 12 far,; an-Ka asalt 7/ir'.; Alusfih 7 far. ; 
nl-Fuliaimah 6 far.; au-Nabyab 0 far.; ad-Daziiji d far.; al-Furdluib 6 
far.; Wadi-s-SibiV 6/ar.; Khabj Ibri Jumai* b/ci- • 0 far. ; Kalir 3a.‘jd 

8 far. ; al-Jardan 14 fir. ; al-Mubarak 11 far.; ar-ilup]:*'; S; / ■ 

2 This is probably Ashras ibn ‘Abdu-llub, of wLoin uiontiijak ^ made iu 
Abu-l-Maljiasin, 1. 294. He is there spoken of as an ex(*oil!MiPl(jl|jM 

man who was kiiow'u by the titlo of al-Kainil, ^ the reri'e d, n|||y|||^ 
qnalitios. Hav ing lived in the beginning of the secoed 
it is quite possible that he did meet Ibu ‘Abbis, wl:o died iu 
list of authorities in this tradition is us follows: Almd-Hasan M 
Muhammad uf llama-Hunnu/.; .vhtutnl iim ‘Antr ibu Z dcan'yya’j 
ibn ‘All ibn Bubr ; Abu Shu'aib nl-QaisT ; A>d«)‘as; Ibn ‘Abbu* 



stands in complete com 
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lieat prevails, and it i.-. only vshen a north wnnl to be 

lllowing that the ivea?ther becomes pleasant, lit an ftufooiint of 
pe city of ahOa^rah I came across the following: Our lifeiit 
tkl-Basiuh is most singular: if a nortb-wind blows, we are in a 
pleasant garden ; if a south-wind, %ve mi'glit be in a sower/^ ^ I liavo 
often seen them, when a south-wind w’as blowing, in great depres¬ 
sion of spirits, one saying as he met hia friend, ‘ Dt) you not see 
in" what plight we ere,’ wh||ii the other replied, 'We pray to God 
fff relief ’! There even f.lfls upon them at night occasionally 
moisture as thick' ns the juice of the Hulwan, on the 

other Land, enjoys a temperate ctimate; Imt al-Bata’i^, mercy 
on us! the man who visits it in summer time lindi some 
fltrauge experiences in store for liim. Indeed, they sleep in 
curtains; while ih.ere is a species of mosquito with a needle- 
126,4ike stinging organ vvhiidi is the insect’s thiv-af. ’riie cities con- 
' tain many doctors of law, readers of the Qur’an, literary men, 
leadiiig professors and princely^ persoTinges, especially Baghdad 
and al-Basrah. Preachers* have but little repute here. Ice is 
brought to this countiy from afar. I’lie climate in winter is cold, 
and water freezers sometimes at al-Bai^rali aiid also at Ba gh dad, 
ISTiitives of the cities of al-lCufah and nl-Basrah have tawny 
complexions. In this province there is a large number of Magians, 
while of tributaries tlieu* are both Christians and Jews. * OF the 
Sects of Islam there are several. The prevailing sects at Ba gh dad 
are the llanbaiiles and the lib’Tah, while the juiTsts of the two 
‘Iraqs [ the cities of al-Kufah and al-B^rah] liave for ages been 
gresitiy renowned. There also are in tins province some Malikitca 
as well as Ash'arites, Mu'bssilah an v ^ajjariyyt>h, Al-Kofali is 
all WjVite, with the exeepfciou of al Kunasali,* wiiicii is ‘Sufruite. 
At a 1- Basrah there ai'O also as.semblie# and iustilates of the 
Salimiyyali, a people who pretend to the study of scholastic 
theology and to practices of devotion. Most <1 the prenclicra in 
the city are of them ; but they do ifbt study religious law as u 


I This is orijjrinally in reran, the author bohig Abu l-BuBfiin Ibn Lankak, 
a celebrsteti poet of 3l-Bii§r.i.li who ttounaiiej in the begimiiug of the fourth 
pentury of the Hijrahk Sue p. 103 and 

Jaqut, I. 0i7. ' ® 

I ^ee above, p. 179 and not© 4^ 
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those of them who do studj it following the lead of Mfilifc 
TThey however assert that the founder of their sect, Ibn 
ft^udied in the school of Abu jj^aulfah. ThivS Salim a slave 
Sahl ihii ‘Abdi-llah at-Tusiari. J have found the followers # 
this sect to be men endowed with spiritual and righteous- 
ness, but they are extravagant iu tlioir praises of their ohiiel* "'I 
frequented their society long time and knovv their seore,fe 

and acquired for myself ■■jjlfc-'ilFJjir hearts, for I am a 

man who loves ascetic people atid^inclinos to those given to 
religious exercises, wliaiover they be. These men have a certain 
gentleness in speech and are authors of severs I treatises, 

while tiieir asseinbUes are^always of a very high character, 
and disputes between ihent of r.u\i occurrence. Mo.st of 
habitants of al-Ba^rah are Qadai iyyali and Shi‘ab ; tlUre are tfch 
some Hanbalites. At Baghlad there is a sect of bigots who 
exceed all bounds iu their luve of Mu‘awiyah ; there are also 
Mu§]iabbihah [Assirnilators] l and Barbahat‘i\jah.* I was one day 
in the mosque of Wasit when I B'lftr a man around whom a crow^i 
of people had assembled. I approached to where iio was, and 
heard iiini addi'essiug the people as follows : “ So and ho Ima i clated 
to us on the authority of so and so that the Prophet, Pcnc<^ aud 
blessing be zipon him, bath said ; ‘ V^erily God will draw MuhiwJyah 
near to Him on the resurrection day and <!ause him to sit by His 
side, ajjid He will perfume him with Hi’< own hand nnd then dis¬ 
play liim to all mankind like unto a bride. ” I said to him 
what ? is it for having waged war with ^Ali ? As to MuMwiyah, 
may God be gracious to him ; but as for ibee, thou lie.st, O man of 
error/ On this th<j man exchumetl ‘ Seize this heretic/ 1 was tit 

I A sect of who wtlowed a hoiwoaa God 

Hit* creaiuios, supposing ITim to ho n wmposo^l of aiomburci or 

and capable of local Uiothm.” o/p. 4!3S*.. 

* This pnssago as it stands in ftol * 4 itn;e MH. C i« 

point j it says ; “ The Biurbalitos of n bigofcoci set yrhi>i allow a 

resemblance between God ntid ilia creatures. ,1 J'ht'y exrood all bonnds in 
their love of MuMvrryah and I'^dnto with respectr to tliis some e^sttravacant 

particularly the Barbahiiriyyah.*’ The Barh.'liiiriyyah were so 
from abl^naain ibnu iVm ‘tlbaidi-Unh al-Barhaharl {circa 300 A.H.}, 

who was the popular head of Baghdad 

time who Was held by the omm.m pnop'S in great estimation. See 
of Ibna-bA'^ir, tIfL p. It- Ai-Bav^h^vl usitaiii Hfiercliatit of 
Jadian drugs/ p. I'87 
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onne set oj^on by those Avho were present, a certain one o£ the 
men of letters recognized me and d?'ove them away from me. • 
m, hv docioi'B and Qadbis of this province are mostly of 

ij||»e*^fo]lowei?« of Abu I was one day present in the 

asseniJslj of Abft Aluhatumad as-Sirafi, who asked me saying, 

‘ * ITott are a native of Syria and your *coun try men'are all tradi* 
tioriiats following in if hw tlie teacliings of ; 

why then hd^k ' ii-lopteil thf; of Xbu Hanifali’? I 

roplie<b ‘ i*'»r r oau, iuay uud preserve the Facfih. ’ ‘And 

wiiai ui(‘ iloy, ho said, f answered, The first point is this: 
J find that ho depends on ilio authority of ‘Ali, may God he 
pleased iviih him.' i\ow the I’l'opheb lias said *I arn the city 
ot learning, and 'Alt is its gate/ ilo has also said, ‘ The most 
ioarnod man of yon in Iho knowledge of the:i law is ‘ Ali,’ 
meaning in the kn.iwImUro of [iractical religion, lie depends also 
»'on the authority of bVbdu-ilah ibn Aias'ud, of whom the Pro¬ 
phet, FencAi be o)i hier, InU.h said, ‘1 approve for my followers 
all that the sou of fbnm ‘ A bd^lia'p proves.’ J[o also hath said, ‘A 
%va]b.i rdled 'vilh learningy^ .said, ‘ Take ye two-tluvds 

of yonr religion from the .son of Umm ‘Abtld It is an undoubted 
fact that d ho loaruiug of the Krihaus in derived from these two 
persons. 'Ulie .setiond [loiiit is tlm fuct that he is the earliest of 
the doctors and the nearest to the ago of the Companions, ^ as 
well iiB ilio most. |>i<m^ and devout. Now the Prophet hath said, 
jj^|l||!L?lliere io vCuifc i'l oi 1/ IP bath, jdso B-'ii<b ‘ Tbo best, of you are 
'Ihose living' in the ngc in ntioUi 1 nnp d.vti tlsose wdio are 
next to them, and tI k'u till '0 'Aho nre ocv! to tlu'siv. rhou will 
falstdiood ajior'oo' rb- livini in iho of it nib and the triiihfut. 
The third point i - poi: { limt .'i'' i.oe doid-or; wit.iumt excop- 
iinn fu'e Ji6 variance wodi nim '*0 wliich he i.s 

{naayyivrdJy iot the r ght, wlnlc tlu') a;v ; iug. Me a>ked, AAiid 
a^dlat isTW'F i rtspKed, “ The loarued ; ofessor is aware tdiat it is 

i fdarij Ahd is tho mottier of hUMu Ir;t:i 'hn Tiifvs'ud. tiihe w.'is the 
daughter of ^\bdadhdi ;iw'i Si^wrC in'*H«d||^rtT'- She etubraced the faith 
•and emigrteand wa*’viPi her sou a ai tlw *Propjict‘8 

house. Cc'OF?!:*. an-Nawifimi h{ nf-- oC her son, |>. vf'. 

a It wa# wim saidthe ihnilptfut. 

8 Th« .'J Vo*'^ i<> ‘'.'iirur ihri Wa tk dah ^ 

who died in tbo year lOU. -iho iha-uifah w»« inn n 01 A. 11.*^80 find 

Mfilik in A.H. Id., while nsii-Siiilfi'* in ^db V4I 





one of Ilia piinciplea tliafc it; is iiot laiv'ful to take ai^|f^4ce f<3ir 
d'Beds of ri,i,di(eon,siie8s performed on boluilf of others/' 'Sow I- 
liava always noticed about the man vvlio performs a pi%rii)nag^e 
for Idro ili.atliis heart is pei verted nml if lie do ttm same thing 
again tlio pva'verKioti increases and liis piety grows !csS; so that htf 
will oven take two or iln ee ]>ilgriirjage.s at a, tirne ; an# 
have never known tJiis class of people to thrive, nor have theyeVisir. 
been able to amass a foi tnne tlierehy ; saoh is also Uj^ caso with 
the imams who load at piayers, with the mu odh^im who call 

to prayers, and with lliejike of these, becam,e their reward is 

due fjoni God n lu leas they have laken it from* His creatures.’^ 
Thereupon lie said, ‘yon ha’x*. lijokod deeply into the malter, 

0 Minpuldiisi, and liave aotrd with eircuinspection/ Were 

anyone to say, ‘Ahfi llniilfah Ims heon consiuf'd hy some’ 
the answer is, ‘ Know tliat all men may he divided into three 
clnasos, one of tliese classes are those men wdiose rectitude is 
ui^aniraously asserted Another class are those whom every¬ 
one condcnins as e.oirnpt. The oMier class arc those praised by 
some and hlanied by others ; and these are the best of the three. 
The case of the thmipanions is a good illustraiitm. The praised 
among them are Ibn Mas‘ud, and Zaid the blamed, ‘Abdu¬ 

llah ibn IJbayy ; bid. the best of them aic tlio foil]’ Caliphs, 
yet; you know what (lie Klnnviiiij and the ignorftnt among the 
ShVrh say about them. In like manner, if there are some foolish 
men wdio bi-nne Aln'i Ijanifah, thcitJ are multitudes of people of 
’worth wdio bless him and praise him, while apart from this ho 
desei’vcs all praise as tim person whoso heart God Inis enlightened 

t above p. I OS, iinie 3, 

Zaid ibn tiiinthnli, adopted son of Miibanimad, nnd tbo husband of 
Zainnb ivlioni he divorfiod in favour of the Tjopljot. He in ihe enly pai's;>n of 
Muharurarid’a ('oni])ani()Ma whose name ismentdonocl inllicQui iio iKjivni, 37), 
His story will bo found in Wherry's Coimnoatary of iho b>ar»n xxxlih 
BO-40 notes, Muhammad appointed Zald leader of »br e.'cpodition which 
he seat ngaiast Mu’iaii. lie was killed in this baltle of Mn’ta?}, in the 
eighth year of the Hijrah. ^ 

8 ‘Abda'iHnh ibn IJbayy, known as the Hypocrite, Ho was also called 
‘Abdadlah ibn 8aird, after ids inotbor. Ho was the head of the Hypocrites 
and Kttbiif verses ol; ibe (Qur’an beer referupc| to him. He died in the 
lifetime of the Prophet, wdio prnyod over him, ' A»Kawawt, p. 333, His son, 
who w»ts onllod by the some nuuie, was an etu’)c^fe Mualitn and one 
best of tbe Companions. 





60 tliafc he wsi-s able to reduce the sacied law to a Byetem and 
theiyihy relieve mankind of their toils. Besides he was such*as 
to prefer being bealen and imprisoned to assuming the duties of 
Indeed, the like of Abu Hanifah is nowhere to be seen/ 
p||Pp||P^yen systetss op heading are in use in this province, in 
former limes the system in vogue at Baghdad was that of 
Ham^rah, while the system of Ya^qub al-Hadfarainl ® was cur- 
i'ent at al-Ba^rali. I have seen Abu Bakr abJaihaki (?) reading 
ifcocordlng to this system as he led the prayers at the great 
mosque there; aud he usedf to say that it was t!ie reading of the 
elders. Their DiALECTs vary, the moat correct of tliem being that 
of al-Kufah as being near to tber desert and far from the Naba- 
theaps ; the remaining dialects are a mixture of good and cor¬ 
rupt woi ds ; this is especially the case at Baghdad, whilst the 
region of al-Bata’ih is inhabited by Nabatheans, a people without 
language or brains. 

The productions of tliis province which form articles op com¬ 
merce are by no moans unimportant. Have you not heard of the 
silken stulfs of al-Basraii, of its fine linen cloths, of the beautiful 
and rare ai ticles produced in it, and also of its galbanum ? 
It is a mine of pearls and pj’eciou.s stones, a port of ilie sea and 
an emporium of the land, and a place of manufacture for antimony 
{rasiikht)^ red leail isu<tjufr)j verdigris {zlnjdr)^ and litharge 
(murdasanj). It is, besides, the port from which dates are 
exported to all countries, ns well as henna, doss silk, violets and 
rose-water. At al-Ubullah, also, Hneii cloths of a fine fabric are 
manufactured on the model of the q/tsah (line litjeu cloths of 
Egypt). In al-Kufah there are manufactured, turbans of fine floss 
silk ; this city is also famous for its violets ■wliich are of pal'ticular 
excellence. In the City of Peace many boautifa) and rare 
articles of merchandise are to be found, ns well, as all kinds of 
silken cloths and other things. There arc also manufactured ia 
this province excellent mats aud the duest sMmSn 

1 It was ttl-Mars^ur who destired him to take th© ofhoo of Qai^hi of 
Bajjhdad, but he refased nad on peiaiwting in his refasal,* was seat 
to prison. Before this, Taztd ib« ‘Umar ibn Fliibairah wished to appoint 
him to the pince of Q^lu at ablKufah, fmd on his refusal he inflicted on 
him one hundred strokes of a Whip ia order to force him to accept. See 
his life in Ibn Khali., l)e Slane* Vol. HI-, pp* 656 and 558. 

> Ya'qub ahiya^hrami, see abbve, page 61, note 11, 



(rush-mats). Of the srECiAUTiis of this province are : the violete, 
and a 2 U^ dates of ul-Kafah, the vnthkam cloth and ftlier: 
rarities of Ba gh dad, the dates of aI-Baj?irah, the figs of 

^ulwan, and the shim ajid bunni fishes of Wasit. au- 

Nu*nianiyja1i, also, there are made excellent mantles and clolhli 
of ’^vool of the colour of hou&j; and at Baghdad veils and tnrhana 
of fine cloth, 'J’he keichicfs of al-Qn§r and al-Buwaibl 

are also famous ; as well as the wool of I'akrit and the reils of 129. 
Wasit. Their MeAHDRiiS OF CATACiTy are: the r/a/7r, equivalent to 
SO mam; the makhuk^ 5 wami; and the kailnjah, 2 mana.. Their 
mfl (or poxtnd) a maun. Their cofxs are weighed; 

but th(ni* weights are iiSiPR gjkeattn* than those of Khurasan. 

Some of t)j(i ousl.oms peculiar to this joovince. They love to 
dress liamKomoly and to appear in tailayana.^ d'hey generally 
wear shoes, let down ilieir turbans to a great length, and clothe 
themselves in fine linen. Tlie Cat of their tailasans is slightly 
circular. When it is the season for the importation of new dates 
to Wasit, a watch is kept and the owmer of the first boat w’hich 
arrives usually decorates in honour of it the river bank to his 
very.shop with carpets and curtains. They place upon the biers 
of their women high and ugly domes. The sellers of harJsak ^ 
•have .se[)avafce, phmes on the top of their shops furnished with 
mats and having tables provided with condiments, and in which 
servants^ate also kepr., witli ba.sins and ewers and alkali for 
washing. On leaving one has only to pay a single dUniq.^ 

At the beginning of the season of violeU, they make the round 
of the markets wdth bunches of violets and dress fov the occasion 
in their iinndsumest clothes. By the doors of the mosques there 
are generally places for ablution wliich are hiled out. The 
khatiihs (who preach and lead on Fiidays) dress in tunics and 
girdles. They do not chant in reciting the odhdn, and have 

t A place near al-Kufah, and also a oanul derived from the Eaphraies and 
passing thi’ongh ifc. 

* The (aila>idn is disfciacfcivo of the Faphs^ or professors of theology 
and law. Bom(3 conntrics it was worn hj all meu of distinotiob, as well 
as by the common people See Dozy’s Diet. de» Noms deg fHementsi che^ 2es 
Arahe^f, pp. 278-280. 

* A kind of tliick pottage made of bruised whpat boiled to a consistency, 
to whiali mefit, butter, oiunumon and aromatic be*fl)8 are added. 

* A small silver coin, the sixth part of a dirham j about a penny and $ 
tbalf of Unglish money. 
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besides many other excellent customs, Tlieir waters are chiefly 
from the river Tigris, from the Euphrates and from the Zab afld 
the iJahrawanat. These rivers also irrigate their lields. Water 
k deficient at a 1-lhisrah ; it is bionght in boats from ul-Ubullali 
as t|jie water running in front of it is not sweet, nor pleasant to 
the iiste. Of the water of al-Basrah it is commonly said that 
‘one-thiidof it is sea-water, one-third tide-wafer, and one-third 
sewage^; tlie reason of this being tliaf, when tlic waler of the 
tide flows back and the canal banks are laid bai'e, the people 
use tiio ground as latrines,* the water currying off the filth when 
it 18 flood tide. When a south ^Yind blows the water becomes 
warm. '• 

Sectarian cjuarrehs of a fierce character aiise at al-Basrah 
130. between the Kubadyyind who are Shlhih, and tlie Sahliyyln, 
who are Siiunah. tn these quarrels, the ifdmhitunts of the 
outlying districts often take part. 'Jdiere is seldom a ])lace in 
which factious quarrels do not occur from other causes than 
religion. 

Of Holy Flacks in this province thcic are many. At Kiitha^ 
Abialuiiu uas boim and his fiie^ sot huj’iiing. At al-Kufah, 
Noah built liis ark and his oven ^ pouted forth its boiling 
water; there ahso are the monuments of ‘Ali and his toinb,'^ 
as well as tlie tomb of ahlliisain and his ])h«co of martyrdom.^ 

1 The Bauii Uuhui'urc an ofTHluu/t of the grout Uibo of Su‘(Fibn Zaid 
Matalt ibn Tuiiinu. They upi>a.->r to liuvo dwrlt ia ul-lL.smb fiotn the early 
(lays of Isirua. of ibu Dur.-iiil, |> lol. 

5 Qur'an, xxi. (ML Wln rry’s Coi,ini'?>it(iry, Vol. 11], ]>. JIG, 

0 Qur’an, xi. 40. fiVr Wherry’s ('ouunentury, 11, p, 3n2. The 

exndution of this ovon was U:e Mgn by whieh iNtuih hnew the Hood was 
coming, ^ome pretend that it was Un‘ Bumo oven wnieh Kve inndo use of 
to bake her bread in, and that it doseeuded ft\)m p tirioreb iu put tiurcb, till 
it caino to Nouh. Jttd, 

4 ‘AW was assassinated in the Gi-eat Mosqne of ahKilfulo whore bis 
body lies. Otboi'S say that he was bulled, in the paliev*. Aa a matter of 
fact, Ids tomb w is tept secret during tbf) whole reign of ihe UmayyadH, and 
only disQOverod under the ‘Abbasides. ‘Adbuda-d-iJaulali, the Buw'aildde 
pidnce, built a magnificent monument over the tomb of ‘Ali, the shrine 
known as Mashhad *AU. 

6 The field of KarbahV, where iJl-ynsiun, mot Ids deafb, lies on the 
hank of the western brnnoli of the Eupiirutee, twenty-five miles above the 
city of al-Kufah. The body of ahUwun was buried in the plain of 

ijia abi'hie Is to this day visited dovotion by the PersianSt It 
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-At al-Ba«ra1i are the tombs of Xalhab,^ Zubair,® the 
jThet^s brother,® aU Hasan Anas ibn Malik,® * ImrStt 

ibn Husain/' Safyau ntb-Tiiaun./ Malik ibn Dinar/ ‘Utbali 
the Slave/ Muhammad ibn Wasi'/® Salil? ai-Murri/* Ayydb 

# 

commonlv knowii as Mti^hiiad Jdusmn, or the place of martyrdom of al- 
and is not reiy far from Ma^Jtad ^AU, the sopulcbre of hia fatbor. 
See D'Herbelot, Vc»l., TI., p. 208. 

f Talljali ibii ‘fJbaidi-llah, one of iho Lon foroniotjfc Companions of the 
Prophet, who on the field of IJhud saved the lifo of y^ljiamniad at the peril 
of his own. He wms killed at the battle of the Camel iu 80 A.ll., and was 
lirBr, bui’idd at a place outside aMia'?rali, bnt was removed after some ymra 
1.0 the interior of tlie town, wViert'. h>s tomb is a woU-lcnovs’-n place of visitation. 
Ho was 84 years of age at the time of his death. Nawaw'i, ]>. 828. 

* AZ'Zu.bfiir ibnu-l-'A-wwam, husband of the Prophet’s aunt. Ho was 
one of the chiofeat among the Companions, aiid was killed nn the day of tbo 
Battle of the Camel, in a valley outside al-Basrah c< Ued Wndi-B-Siba', where 
he lies buried. lie died €7 years of age. Nawawl, p. 250. 

3 The fostor-brother of Muhammad, ‘Abdu llah ibnn>bHant.h. ibn 
‘Abdi-l-‘lT5^'/.a aa*BadlT, vrlio lies buried here wifcli his mother llalimah, fcho 
woman in whose houf'e Muhammad lived the years of his childhood. 

4* On*' ''d’ the most eminent Tabids, celebr.ated for his lenming and 
gre:»t devotion. Born at al-Madinali two years before the (hrath of ‘Hmar. 
Hied at al- Bnsrah in 11.0 A.H. B'or his lifo see Ibn Kb allikrin. I. 370, and also 
an-Nawawg p 200, 

^ The domestic servant of Muhammad 'during the ton years ho lived 
at ul'Madinah. Originally of this city, he removed to al-Basrah on tho 
death of Ids master and be<iamo one of its greatest iniaeis in Traditions. 
He lived to a. very aid age, and died in A.H. 98, at a place about ono and a 
half farsnkha fro/n the city, wliei’e lio was buried. The place of hia burial is 
known as (^lasjr the Palace of Anas.'’ Sec an-Kaw'awi, p. 11)5. 

^ ‘Imrfin ibnad hTusain al- Kh uza'T, one of the Compauions, who 
embraced rslarn in A.IT. 7. He is an authority for a large number of tradi¬ 
tions. Tie died a* al-Ba?rab, where ho had settled, jm 52 A.H. An- 
Kuw^wi. p. 48-li. 

vSufyan was a native of al-KiTfah. In 155 A.H., he t*fp Jd'* tm-iw . 
city for al-Basrah, where he died sijr yearn after, in 161 A. 

One of tho Tabi'is; a native of ubBasrah and ono of its loading 
men in traditioua. He was noted for solf-mortidoation, fear of God and 
devotion. Q^ed 123 A.H. An-Nawawl, p. 537. ® 

» Of. Ibn Batutah, Vo]. IT., p. 15. 

Muhammad ibn Waai‘ ibti Jabir aHAzdi, one of the Tabi'Is and a mati 
of great devotion and asootioisitt. Died A.H. 120, o*" according to Ibnn-1* 
Aiiiir ( V^'p. 259;, in 127 A .H. 

11 A tr^ditionist; died in 172 A.H. Ahu-UMahiUtiif Vob 1., p. 466k 

27 
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Siiltl at-Tustei ^ . and EiW‘ali al-*jMawiyyah; ® 
also is tlio tomla of Ibn SMim.* At Bngbdftd ig the toi^h 
of Abu Hatiilah, over which Abu Ja^far az-Zaramam ^ baa ifiiscd 
a TDonumeiital siructure, By the side of it, behiud the inarkot 
of Yabja, there lies another tomb. That of Abu Yusuf ^ lies in 
the cemetery of (^uraiisb. There also*are the tombs of Abma<l ibu 
^aobalj al-Karkhi,^ Bi^r abHfifi^ ami others. 'J’he 

tomb of Salm|| is at al-Mada'iu. At al-lvftlhh there is also the 
tj^b of a certain prophet, whom 1 i^elieve to be Vinms [ Jonas], 
F'mce he on him. The fjcople of al-Mraq Eire distingianhed for* 
tlioir gentlencHa of nuixiners; they are tiieu of great refinement, 
bat wiien the rogues of Baghdad -stir Iheinsolvos they eaui>e a 
great htiivoc. Here violence prevails to a great extent. At al" 
Basrah, on the other hand, tlune are many men of prointy and 

5 Ayywh ibii Abi Taminiah. DiVd of plaijuo «l ai-UMHrnh, in A.H. 
ihn Qjihiibah; 

2 AUu i\1 ubiimmyKi Sabi ibn ‘Abdi-tlab ibn Vim;is at-Ttistan, a cob^brntod 
paint giffod ivitli miraculous powers. Bora in 200 A.B., at Tuetir. Bind 
at aldbisrah in 283 A.H. 

^ HfVb'i’ah al-‘Adawiyyah, a womn7i cdebrrdod for }>er holy life. Jn 
bia biojtffh-phical dictionary (T. 515), Ibn J^nlliban gayH that hor tmnb i« 
situated on the mount of 'for, oi» the eastern sido of Jerusulom Tbia 
liowevor is a mistake, Rnbi^ah boiiig buried in her native town of al-Basrah. 
Ti^ tomb mentiouod by Ibn JOnvIUktm i.s that of Enbi‘aii »ib Bad aw iy jab, 
ftnoibor holy woman. Idee Urn Banijah, 1. 124. .h 

4 Ibn Salim, fouiulor of the h<(retical sect of aa-Balimijyab, mentioned 
abofo p. 126 of the text. 

6 A contemporary of the antln»r. and a man of j.n'ont repute, at whose 

liouso the chief learimd men of Bagljdad ofte!i met. Cj\ page 1 17 n. 

^ See above, p 140 tiob-; 4. " 

‘ 1 ^ 0 / ibn Bafatah, p, 113. “The iornb of Abu Uanf.ah i« near ar- 

Ku?lfali ! it has a groat dome over it. Close to it b’es the tomb of Ahtroid 
ibn IJanbiil, which has no dome. It is said Uiut a /tomo ,Tas ere(;t.ed (?n intt 
ioinb several times, but rb was always dtJBtroyed l>y dcfToe of Cod. H.is 
tomb is hold in great vemoration by the people of Baghdad, most of whom 
are followers of bis seboo)/^ 

* The greratesfc saint of his time, said tp tuwe beer, of Oliristian psront- 
age, He. was from al-Karkts, the wewtern ^uf^rter of Br^Kbld. fyul was one 
of the foi'emost men of his age iu learning and piety, Be <bL'd 20(> AJ'J. 
Atan-bMahasin, Vol. T., p. 57^; 

^ Bi^r al-Bafb or ‘'the Barefoot/’' a great saint originally from 
0© we» W^rn in Marw in 150 A.H., and died in Ba^ad, the 
Hit/ of IiifAd^feioUj in 227 , A%ud-||ab^«in, Yob p. 673, 
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devotion, and pious and honest .people^ Tliey p^orm the noonday 
p'^ayoi's at a late hour, but the afternoon pi ayere early. Thejrwait^; 
in tbtrMos(pie for all men to ar»’ive from the distant quarteni; ‘ 
The leader (imfim} preat<*He<^ ev^ery mornings, rocitiug. also a 
supplicatory pray w- This, they say, u the pvaciioe of Ibn ‘ Ab^&8i 
mat/ God be ^raciom io him. ■ ‘ 

The (joYERNMiCNi.— This piYivluce is tlie ivnid^wiiie 'ifetiie Caliphs 
of the House of ‘'Ahbas, whose auchoHty was all-{Powerful until 
they commeJiced to decline and at last Ml under the away d#' the 
Dailauiitcs ; no r(\i^’4.rd m no Y naid to*thein, nor are tlndr opinions , 
heeded. The hfst soYereigt. ul ihelineivas Abidl-Abbia ‘Abdu¬ 
llah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘All ^ ^bn al-'Abhae, who was proclaiuied 
Cfilipli in the year 132, and died in 136, at al-Anbar ; bis Qa^hl 
(Chief Justice) was Yahya ibn Sa‘id al An sari.® He was succeeded 
by (bis brother) Jil-Mansiir Abfi Ja far‘Abdii-llah ibn Muhammad, 
who received the allegiance of the people in tlie year 136, and 
died in 158; his Qadliis*^ were ‘Ubaidu-llah ibn .^afwan, 8h arlk and 
al-Hasan ibn ‘Hinarah. His successor, ahAlahdi Abfl ‘Abdidlah, 
sou of al-Maiisu.!*, ascended the thione in the year 158 ; his Qadhis 
were Muhammad ibn ‘Abdi-llah ibn ‘Alagsh and ‘Atiyah ibn 
Yazid.* He died iu 169, when al-Hadi Abu Muhammad Mimi, 


Kdad ‘All iba ^Ahdi lUh ibn ai*‘Abbas. The first Culiph of tl»a 'A bbiisidca 


is be'ter known in luatory by his title of as-Safiih, the h^Htfddt r tif Blooij 


iv; 


wbi(3(i bo''uc-'piirod by his “rockloss executions of eueioUis and hUHpectSfti' 
.For a sk('t.cl) «d' hia obarnoter, and in'Ioed wlmtevor is couuecied witdi tho 
liistory of tliis *iy tnw«y, t.h ' rifjjfc'iof is refornid to the recent admirable work 
of Mr. Justice 'Ayod Ain< (u.‘ All, A fihoii Il'mtory }f the iSfuruceas.” 

8 AO;Cordinp; to Ifi/dHf p 215, bis firnt Q'.ubii was Abu Laila al- 

AnsRi'i. Yabya ibn Sa‘id ai-An^nn, who also noted as Q^ihUu of al-Hashi- 
miyyah under al-Man«irir, was one of tJio Fmiihs uf al-Mndinab. 

Mahasiri (i, 2bH) j^ivoB tiio year ll>3 ns the date of bis death.^ 

8 Kltdhu-l -'numtions ‘Ubaidudlali ibu Safwiin, S}iarl|||fenf> 
and fiMlasan ibn ‘bhnflrah as the .Secrottirios of ;*i Man 
according to this work were Yahya ibn Sa‘id (cf* Abu-l-Mahaeifi, 1. 388) eiud'‘ 
‘U th nian at*Tamlrni, who had been Qadht under Murwiin U., the last of the 
TJmayyads. Al-Qudhi gbank ibn ‘Abdi-lli'di ibn Afei Shank An-Nak|a*i, 

Kufian origm and a man of great learning and piety. He died at hia na 
city in 177 A.H. {Ahia^Mah., I'. 4S;>). 

* So also KiUbu4A fJyUu, who adds (p. 281 ) that both sat at the aamo court 
in ar*Hu^afah, ‘Adyah ibn Yazid ibn Qsis al-KSfi al-Azdi died in ISO A.H. 
He was me of the disciplea of Abu yanifah, welj versed in the aoionoe ol 
Law and of great piety and devotion. Abw4-ikffl^v, I, 600. 
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son of al-Malidi, was sainted as Caliph ) hia QS^his were Ab5 
Tfisujf and Sa*id ibn ‘Xbdi-r-RahmSn.^ He died in 170 and wib 
Incoeeded on the throne by;,ar-Ra|hUl Abu Ja‘far HMn, son of 
if^Mahdi,* on the night preceding Friday, the 14th Rabli* L 
170A.H. j his Qa^his lilre al-Hnsain ibnn-l- Hasan ‘Aun 

Sbn ‘Abdi-llah al-Mas*udi and Haf? 4bn Ghiyai^.* He died at 
yus in the year 393» '^tipoQ which his son, abAtnin Muhammad, 
Was raised to the Cali}>hate on the 7th of JumMa II. 193 A.H, 
Ho was attacked and killed by his brother aWMa’naSn, who was 
saluted OaMph ia the yeav 198,'^ The Qadh^s of al-Ma’muu 
were al Waqidi,®^ Mahammad ibri ‘Abdi-r-BahmSin al-Makhztoi,'^ 
Bishr ibnu-l-Walid^ and Yahiyil iha Aktham.^ He died in 218, at 
132. when Abu Ishaq Muhammad ibnu-r-Ra^iid, al-Mibtasira, 

succeeded ; his Qfl4hl was Ahmad ibn Abi DuAd."^ On the death 

t Al-Qadhi Abu Yusuf Ya^qab ibn Ibrulnm, tbe celobnited disciple of Abu 
^anifab,, in tli© wesi^'yn quarnsr, and Sa'id ibn ‘Abdi-r-Rabiiifln, in the eastern 
quarter of Bag-Jjdad, Kiidh\i.4-^Vyun^\). 

• J^ttfObn iAiyaJili ibii Talq Abu ‘Abdi-llah an“!NakIia‘i aMCufi, Qadhi of the 
eastern quarter of Baghdad. Ho hold the o/fice of QacUii ibr a long timo and 
up to the timo of his death. He boro an excellent charai'iei*, and was a 
trustworthy traditiouist, although he did not always montion his immediate 
authorities lor the traditions he related. Ho died in 194 A.H. Ahu-l-Mahdsin, 
I. 662, 

* Muljaminad ibn ‘Umar ibn Wiiqid, al-Tmam Abu ‘Abdi-llah al-Aslami. 
He was born in 129 A.IL, and was a man of great learning, wolWersod in 
the history of the batUos Uiid conquests of Islam, Ho otticiutofi as Qndh'i 
under al-Ma’mun for a period of tour years. Ho died in 207 A.IL Abn-l- 
Mahdstin, I, 6iK>. 

4 Ho was appointed Qridh'i of L\«karu-l-Mahd», in the oaaiorn quarter of 
Baghdad, in 208 A .H. Ho was bowovot »vni07ed from hm office after some 
time, and Bishr ibnu-i-Walhi aOKindi ap{X)ii).ted in ii's pjnoo. i9e-e Abn-l* 
Mahawin, 1. 698. 

^ Bishr ibnu-l-Wali'd ibn jBThalid, aMtnam Aba Bida* ai’-Kindi nl-HanafT, 
Ho was bi^y distinguished for his learning, his piniy aiid 5ho aiiRtoritj of 
his life, Him' lived to an advanced age and died A.H. 238. Do Slane’siha 
Khallikmu IV. 285. Abu^'-Malidytn, 1. 721. 

^ For the life of this oelebra-ted. judge, .w Ibn Kkallikau, Vol JV. 33. Ho 
died in 242 A.H., having then attained the age of eigbty-tbreo years. 

f Afimad ibn Abi Du’ad ibn Jarir, al-Qiidhl Abii ‘Abdi-llah af-lyadl, was 
born at al-Ba^rah in 160 A.H., but cluefly restded at Baghdad, where 
hi died in 240. He held the ollioe of Chief Qiitlbi under both al-Mu'ta^ini 
and aLWa jbk iq, and was distingnisbed for his libfjrality, learning and polite 
manners. A lengthy sketch of his life is givou in Iba Kb tllikan, 1. ffl. See 
Also Abu-l-MaljaBiy, L TSS. 



of al-MuHasim in 227^ hiii son al-W|ith.iq Abu Ja%r HSi’ta, 
raised to thf* iluone; Hs Qadbi was also Ahmad ibn Abi 
He died in 232, and was sweeded by lus brother jiba-I-Fa40 
Ja'far a1*Mutavyakkil; his Qa^hi «ra‘far ibu ‘Abdi-l-Wal^Hl'i 
al-Haf^Jhttnid Ho died in 247, and bts son al-Muiffcfapr Ab|. 
Ja‘far Mnl^iammad was pro,claimed Caliph ; his Qadhi wus Ja‘far 
ibn‘Abdid-Wahid; he died iu 248, and was succeeded by his 
son* Abp.-h*Abt3ii8 Ahmo.d al-Miistadn, whose QMli'i was Ja'fat*’ 
ibn Muhammad ibn After three ytf^B and eight 

months, he abd|pbted and was succeeded by al-i|#tazz, son of 
al-Mutawakkil; bis Qa^hl was al-Hasan ibn ^Muhaniimid Jbn 
Abi-^i-Sljawai'ih.^ His successor, al-Mu‘tamid & Allu-h^Abbas 
Ahmad, sou of al-Mutawakkll, ascended the in 2iJ6, and 

had for yadhi Ibn Abi-sh^Sliawarib ho died ik 2’79, and was 

1 APQ«4Id Ja'far ibn ‘Abdi-l-Wa-bid, woll-known by tbe tiLib of Qtidln'-tli,- 
JJkughur, was a member of Ihe '‘Abbaside family, w'hom al-Mutawakkil 
appointed to tlio office of Chief Qadh* at SamarnV iu 210 A. H. He died in 
the year 258, or by another account, in 26S or 269. See Abu-l-Mahlein, II, 
80, and Ibn Khallikdn, lY, 48 and 49. 

8 This is a mistake. Al-Muetann was the son of Muhammad ibnn-l- 
Mu‘ta§im, ao that he was a consio of tbe late Caliph, Al-Fakhri gives the 
mi'tivofor which he was raised to the Caliphate. The Turkish Amirs, he says, 
wore afraid if any of the aona of al-Mutawakkil wore to gain possession of 
the throne, ho would punish them for tbe murder of his father; tliey there¬ 
fore placed on the seat of Caliphate another grandson of al-Mu‘ta?itn, so that 
the snecossion may remain iu his lino. 

8 Ip ibnu-1-Ajyiir, VII. 88, JaTar ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Ammar. Died A.H.260, 
Al-Dasan ibn Muhamniad ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik, appointed to the office of 
Chief Qadhi in the year 253. Died in 3^1 A.II. Ho was a descendant of the 
Umayyads, and was disbmguishod for his learning atni judgment. Abu4- 
Mahdiin^ 11. 3d, 

8 Al-Mn‘tazz was forced to abdicate at the end of tlio month of llajab, A.H. 
255, and abMuhtadi, a son of al-VVatiiiq, was raised to th(! throne in his place. 
After a short reign of only eleven months, abMulitiidi himself waa seized and 
thrown into confinement, where he died a few dsya after. Al-MuhtadI was 
succeeded by al-Mu‘tamid, the eldest surviving son of al-Mutawakkil, but the 
real ruler was his brother al-MnwaBfaq, a man of uudoubted abilities. 

8 From the commencement of his reign to the year 261, the chief Qadhi 
was Ibn Abi-sh-Shawarib al-FIasan ibn Muhammad ibu ‘Abdid-Midik men¬ 
tioned above, tn 2G1, al-ldasau ibu Muhammad died, and his son, ‘All 
ibnn-MjIasan, Ibn Abi-sh-Hhawarib, was appointed iu his place at Surradjjjl^ii- 
ra’a, whilst al-Qa^hi Isma’il ibn Ishaq was appointed to the «ifen© oMo© at 
BaghdW. ‘All ibnu-l-fllasan, Ibu Aln-sh‘»31iawarib, died in 283. He had held 
the office of Qa(|hiL of Baghdad for only six mouths. 
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inaM^cd by hw Abu.J-'lbbfo Afemod IM Abi ii^mad 
ftl*lift‘t04M<i-, his Qi^lns were Isma'il ibn Isb^,* Yusuf ilih 
Ta'qSb* and Ibu Abi s]i-Shawanb; * he died in 289 . He wus 

$uowe^tHl ill the Caliphate by hia $on Abu M u ham marl‘Ali al- 
%!ukta!i; Itis Qiujilns* were Yusuf ibn Ya^qub and Afahammnd ^ his 
80 u; he died in 295. His other so^i,® Abu-1-Yadhl *Ta‘far al- 
Muqtadir, succeeded; his Qadhls were Muhammad ibu Yusuf 
ibn Ya‘qub, Yusuf son of the latter, and Ya^qitb Abu ‘Amr. Al- 
Muqladir was killed in 320. He was succeeded by al-Qahir,^ 
wliose reign lasted one year* and six nioiiths. A,r-Riidhl ^ his 
suceo.ssor, veigne/i seven years aud ten days. Al-Muttaqi,^ the 
/;next Calipli, three years and eleven nihuths. His successor, ah 
ascended the cimir of Caliphate in 3B3 ; his Qadhi 
was Abu> /U>di liah ibn Aid Musa adh^pharlr In the J^ear 3S4 
he was blinded, and ai-Mutr Abn l-Cld-sim uh t adhi placed on the 
■ throne All thvHv" were descerutKjJr Al-Muti* 

vi^eontiriUfd e: w igu lu (ho year 3(53, ednui ho a.bdjL‘:iied in favour 
ol' his soil Viheiud Karim Abu Baler at-Ta’i‘; tiie Q.'idU'of the 
latter is Abu Muhammat.! ‘Ubaidu-llah ibu Ahmad ibn Mud'fifk 

1 AnoDmv miBiako. Al-Mu‘iN(llud was tho eon of al-Mv brother ot 

al-Mn‘taand, Oiu' antlioj- is right however in calling his fathoi’ Abu Ahmad, 
as this was aj-MnwafTaq’s mime. 

‘2 His first appointmont as QridlTi of Ba|rUdad was as early as the year 2G2, 
ill the reign of al-MuUatnid. Sea Abu-1-Mah>i«in, 11. 37, ^ 

5 Otficiaiod at the funeral of al*Mu‘tadhid, and died in the year 297* 

n. 132 and ISO. 

* Iba ‘Ali ibnii-l-Hasan. See note 37. 

^ Sfubammud ihn ITuHaf ibu \iC«nuo. ^Amr al-Qud'ut M'-Aisdi. Bold the 
.office of Qudhl at M uUuatu-l Ma,n8ur, atid was a man of h.ai'mng, wisdom and 
clerobion. Died 320 A.H, Abu-l-.Mahtiri7}, !i,250. 

6 Al-Mnqradir was a son of al-Mu‘tf;d>iid. He wac buL thirrcjon years of 
age when raised to tho throne. At the enu of iiH long f ogu ef uoariy tweuly* 
five vearB, the Caliphate bad como to the lowest ebb. 

'5^ Anorlicr son of al-Mu‘ta<]hid, 

* Ar-lii.uhii-bi'liah Abn-l.'Ahbaa Aj'uhammaJd, son of a.l-lUnqfeadir, He nj» 
eended tho throne on tiie 0th Junijlrhi }. 322 A.H., and died in tho middle ol 
Eabi‘ f. 329. Hls! reign lasted therefore 0 years If) months and 19 days, 
two months less than the period given by al-Alnqaddasi, 

^ AhMiittaqi-lidh'ih Abu Ibrahim, aiso son of ahMtiqtadir. 

10 Al-Mnstakfi Abu-I-QH»im ‘Abdudtah, son of iil-Mnktafi. He was OuHph 
for UttJe over a yooi\ Died In 388 A,H,, abottt four years after his deposition. 

B Another son of al-Muqtadir. ,, ^ 



The first of the Dailamites ^ to loah© himself master of the 
cf^autry .vas Abu-l-Hasan* ibn Bawaib, who wns succeeded by 
bis SOB - *Afihudu-d-.DaalaIi aesfc took j>osses8ioii cf 

the thrones and on his dtsath his son Balkrirxar first sneoeededf 
and next his older son Ahn-i-Fa\vaim 

Land llrVENur. —The aisea under oultivatioj) in this proprno© 
BieaBures 36,00'),0(j0 acres. Oii an acre of \vh(*nt, a tax: of 4 
dirhams is levied;* on an acre of barley, 2 rllrbams ; and on an. 
acre of palm-trees, 8 diiliarns. This is as it "vas tjxo^l hv 'Umar 
liimself. He also imposed a capii.‘3»iion tax ^ on 5i)0,000 tribu¬ 
taries- The revemue of the 8awad amo'inted ag^oi'(liiii>’iy to 12S 
Tuillions of dii liains. ‘Umar y)n 'Alxlid-^A/Ziz still rf'Ceived 124 
millions- On the other hand, al-Hfijjaj realized 1<S millions only/^ 
that is,*" minus tlie lOO millioos. The citi^'s ah Bast*ah and al- 
K&fab are tithe-lands. In a book in tho LihiTir*'^ of ‘Adliudu-d- 
Daulah I have found it stated as follows—‘ Tite iig’iri'ou;''de pi i(*e 
of tbe land produce of the Sawiid aruounf.s to 80 , 780,000 dirhams; 
of othej* sources of revenue in the Sawad anotlier 4,008,U0O 

t Below is given the sncoesiaion of the Fir.sf fivo Buwaihido priiicoB in al'4pSc|,> 
■wiih their naiDOB and I he periods of fciiC'ir roign.s : 

1 Mu‘is7n-(l-lJH!ilah Abu l-Hasaiu (iiof. Ahii J Ahmad. A,H. 

3:34-ar>(h 

2 ‘izzii-fi-I)anlah Bakhliyur, his son, A.H. 35f)-8r)7. 

3 ‘AjJhndii-d-Unuiah, son of Ruknu-d-Daulah Ahu ’’All al-Hasan. A.H. 

807-372. 

4 Sannsrhnu-d-Dauhili Abu Kahjar, youngor son of hAdhudo'CM^Ti' 

Adi. :?72-370- '7 

5 Sharafn-d-IJaulaii Abu-hTawilrai, elder son of AdVntdn-ijH^at!tlfjlif'' A-h 

370-379. 

S His correct name was Abu*1-Husain as in MS. 0. The thrt'c worn of 
Biiwaih, all of wdioni attained sovereign pown, were * linodu 4'.U | j |d ,;b 
Abu-l-Hasau ‘All, Ruknn-d-Daulah Abu ‘Ali al-HsiSmi and Mu'izzu-d-DSdah' 
Ab n -1- H nsj i i a A l>ni ad . 

® LiifwaUyand he sra/cd tivo hundred ih<uiNand of the fcvibtif; that 
is, be marked them, in clusHi^s, twelve dirhams, and twenty fonr, and forty- 
eight; tying a fcho»g upon the neck of each, nud putiing upon tho knot a seal 
of load, Xjaiie, sub. S^: and also M, I>e Gooje’s Tranabitkm of Ibu 

KhurdacUibah. p. 11 note 4. 

* Hightb Calijdi of the Umayyads (A.H. 99-101), about 80 years anterior to 
the time of *tTirmr. 

* Tl^is great falling off in the revwmo of thofawnd is due to ‘ the tyrannical 

and despotic Government of al-t^ajja] ’ Jbn p. 15. 



^9 xevsBxtae at the District of the Tigris 
aiftOttBte: to 8,500,000 4irh*m.’-AI.'L^ is divided into 
these are to the number of sixty; ot«., in the District of flulwan 
5,1 in Sha^iQnbaiti* 8, in Barmasiyin* 3, in Upper Bih-Qa- 
ba^* 6, ih Middle Bih-Qnba^t 4, in Ardaghir Babakan ® 5, 
in ghS^-Sabli’’ 4, in Shadh-Bahtnan * 4, in Astftu al-'AP 4, 

in Lower Bih-Quba^ lo 5, in Shadil-Hnrrauz >1 7, ami in 

* 

1 ttjhe Bifttrict of I;^nlwan, called in Persian times Astan of Sha^fe-Fairuz, 
five ifnsswjs r 1° Fairuz-Q.abadli ; al-Jabal (the inonntain)j 8® Tamarrti; 4P 
Irbil; 6° ghamqin. w The names of the fasstijs in this and the other districts 
are taken from I bn KhnrdSdhbah. 

^ Astan of Fjbadh^O.nbadh. eight.* 1° Rustughadh ; £° Mahrudh; 3° 
Silail; 4" Jalulti and JaUilta; 5° t\ dh -I)htbain; 6^ abBandanijln ; 7'^' Paraz ar- 
Ituz; ad-Baakara.U tuul ar-Rnstaqain. This District lies to the oast of the 
t’igris, and is one of the districts watered by the rivers Tigris and Tamarru. 

8 In Ibn Khurdruihbah, Astan of Bili-Bhiwamastan. cominordy called by 
the name of az-Zfiwabi, or the Zabs, three faffS'Hji^ : 1“^ az-Zabu*l*A‘la (Upper 
Zab) j fiz-Zabud-Ausal, (Middle Znb) ; 3° az-Zabu-l-Asfa] (Lower Zab). 
This is one of the districts to the west of the Tigris, and watered by the 
JBnphratea and the Dnjaii. 

4 Asian of Bih-Qubadh al-Aba (tlie Upper), six ; l^Babilj 2^Khu- 

tfirniyah ; 3**^ al-PHlIujntu-I-'Ulya (Upper Pallujali) j 4'^ al-FallOjatu-s-Snfli 
(Low'er Fallujah) j 5° an-Nahrain (the two canals); 6^ ‘Ainu-t-Tamr. Another 
of the EuphrateS'Drijail districts. 

^ Asian of Bih-C^iibadh al-Ansaj; (the Middle), four l°al-Jubbah 

and aUBudat; 2° Sara and Barbieama ; 8” Bariisama j 4° Nabra-l-Msdik (the 
lioyal Canal), Of the EiiphrateB-Dujail districts, west of the Tigris. 

6 Astan of Arda^ir Babakan, ono of iho Euphrates-Dujail districts, fivo 
f^asBujs : 1° Bahurasir j 2^ ar-Rurnaqiin ; JP* Kutha ; 4® Nahr Dnrqif, (i® Nahr- 
Jatibar. 

1 Asian of iS) Kaskar, ioxiP fas^tejs! az-Zandaward j 

2® nth-Tiiarthur ; al-Astsn; 4® al-Jawazir, This is one of the iwo districts 
watered b.v the Tigris and the Euphrates. The other is SlnKl|i.-.Bahman. 

8 Asian of ^hacUi-Bahmah, known as the District of the rigris, four : 

1° Bahman-Ardashir ; 2“ Maisau, called also MilwS j 3 * Basti-Maisan, which 
is the same as al-Ubullah ; 4'^ AbazqnbadJh. 

^ Astan al-‘Al, one of the Enphrates-Bujai) oistrieta, four fassujs : 1° 
Fairuz-Sabur, that is, al-Anb5r; 2® Ma^n; 3® Qatrnbbul; 4^ Baduraya. 

Asian ^of Bih-Qubaeijh al-Asfal (the Lower), live f,asmj8: Furat 

Badaqla ; 2® fis-Siulalp’n j 3” JSfistar; 4® Rii dh mastan ; 5® Hannuzjard. 

U Astan of ^h adh-Hnrmnz. one of the TigriS‘(|’amarrl districts, seven 
tmsHjs: 1® ^nzurjasiibur: 2® Nahr-Baq; 3® Kalwadliu and Nabr-Bin; 4® 
distir; 5® al-Madinatn-l-'Atiqah (the old town); 0® Ba(|4an aUAd^ (tho 
Upper); 7® Rfl^an al-Asfal (the Lower). 



%m: ■ 

N^h^awanat ^ As for tbe Doties paid on commerce^ thfrjr ii^ 
lloavy and maltifarious, and all of recant imposition. Th^j ari 
levied bj land and water, while at al-Basrah a very seYei:*e 
search is made, and the exactions are harassing ; such is also the 
cnse at al-Bata'i^ where goods are appraised and* examined* 
The Qar&mitaii have established an office at the gate of al-Bafrabi 
where imposts are paid; the Dailamites have likewise an office 
of their own so that on a single sheep as n ich as four dirhams 
are taken. The gate opens for only an hour of the day. When 
the pilgrims *return even the loads of dressed skins and tbe 
Arabian camels are taxed; so also at al-Kufah a«d Bngbdad. On 
every camel-litter 60 dirhams^havc to be paid by the pilgrims, on 
every large hondah or a load of fine linen 100, and on every small 
honclah 50, and 100 at ah Bap*ah and al-Klufah 

Al-‘Iraq measures in its length, from Or*? Sea to as^Sinn, 125 
fateakbs. Its breadth, from al-^^^aib to the 'Aqabah (Pass) of 
Hulwan, * is 80. The total area is therefore 10,000 farsakb^^- 
Distances along tke High Roads. —From Ba g hdad ^ to Nahru- 
1-Malik, one stage; thence to al-Qasr, one stage; thence to Ham- 
mam Ibn *Uinar, one stage ; thence toal-Kufah, one stage ; thence 
to al-Qadiaiyyah, one stage. From Ba gh dM* to ai-Mada*in, one 
stage; thence to avS-Sib, one stage; thence to Dairu-l-‘Aqul, one 
singe; "^'^nco to Jarjaraya, one stago *5 thence to an-Nu‘maniyyah, 


1 This iS the district called in Ibti Kh ardadlibah. Astaiiftf Bfi/.ijsui Khusrau, 
fire• 1*^ an-Nahrawau al-ATa (the Upper) ; 2"^ an Nanntwao. al-AusaJ; 
(the Middle); 3’ an Nahrawan 8,1-Asfal (the Lower), with Baal -UiUaid, 

Jarjaraya, etc.; 4^ Bfularaya ; 5** Bakuhaya. 

* Al-*Udliaib which marke thooxlrerne limit of al-Tiaq towards thc^ desert, 
lies afcX'difltance of 21 miles to the south-weBt of al Kufah, ‘Aqubat-Hulvvim 
i« ttmotliitahi a little beyond Hal wan, over wdiich the Baj^dad-Khnnisan road 
pasflo*. 

• The difetaates in miles, in Ibn Khurda dli bah and Qudamah, between 
Baghdad and al-Kufah, are as follows,— Baghdad to Jisr Kutha [the Kntka 

J on the Nabrud.Malik Canal 21 M. ; Qasr Ibn Habnirali 15 M.; Suq 
Asad 21 M.; BbShi 21 M.. or according to Qudamah iSM.i al-Kufab 15 M.; 
al-QIdisiyjah 16 M. 

4 The direct route from Baghdad to WSBif:, is described as folloWs in Ibn 
Khurdadhb'ah and Qudamah,—Baghdad to Kalwa^a 2 F.; al-MadiVin 5 F.; 
Sib Bani Kuma 7 F.; Dairu*l-‘Aqul 3 F. ; Jarje^rayk 6 F, ; an-Nu‘maniyyah 
4F. i Jabbul 6F,; Nahr Sabus 7 F.; Famu-f-Sill? 6 F. ; Wagij: 7 F. — a total 
so F, M. deGoeje’s translHtion of Ibn Khurdadhbali. p. 15 l\ 

note 1. 
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one stage; thence to Jabbul, one stage; tbence to 
S&bnji, one stage; tbenoe to Matarab,* two barids;^ thence tS 
al-Jaairah,® the same; thence to ahlsba^ijyeh, one stage; 
thtoce to * two bands ; thence to al-9addadiyyah, ® 

the same; thence to Tnmmanah, one stage ; thence to WisiJ, on© 
stage. You may also go from ahHaddadiyyah toaz-Znbaidiyyab,^ 
one stage ; and thence to Wasit, two barids. From 
to aUJamidah is two harids^ and from al-HaddMiyqah to 
also two hands. From al-Bosrah to al-Ubnllah, two bands ; th^c© 
to Bajan, one stage; ^ thebce to ‘Abbadan, one stage. 
Baghdad*^ to as-^Sailahin, two barids; thence to al-Anbat*, on© 
stage; thence to ar-Rabb, ona|||g||^; thonce to Hit, t'wo stages, 
yrom Bagdad to bands; thence to ‘Ukbara, 

Oar’aathof the villages in the district of al- 

Bafrah. This Yiqht (tV. -the conflaenoe of the Tigris and the 

Baphrates, between ahMadhar and a!^Ba$rah, bo that it cannot be the same 
place as this. If wo accept this itinerary as correct, there must be another 
village of the name of Malarah somewhere to the north of and we 

must suppose this to be another route to Wish by a detour through al- 
Bata’il;. 

* AKMuqaddasi takes tVie harid as measuring six miles. 

8 The text has but the editor remarks that it is possibly 

of which there is mention in Ibnud-Athir (IX. 128), as one of the tSbwns of 
ahBataHb The name of the next station Boggests another readin||, viz, al- 
Harithiyyah. Ibp Berapion mentions a village of this name on the i!*iahru-n* 
Hare oana^. 

^ In the atoap accompanying the original text it is called Mik^raqah. Editor’s 


• Described by Y^ut (II, 217), as a large village in the Bal;lbah of Waait- 

• Ifentioned by our anther at page 53 of the text as one of the villages 
in the district of ahBaj;a’ib. 

I In QudSmah five farsaj^s or 16 M* Bayan lies to the east of the Tigris, on 
the route from aUBa^rah to la al-Ahwaa, It is not f«r from biifu 

Mahdi {Yaqut I. 778). 

8 This is the route from Bajj^dtd to the West, following the course of the 
Euphrates: Baghdad to Sailabin 4 P. j al-AubSh 81’.j ar-Babb 7 F. j Bit 12 F. 

9 The Baghdad-Mau^il route: Baj^did to al Baradan 4F} ‘Ukbara 5F. j 
Babamgl^a 8 F. j al-Qadisiyjah 7 F.i Surra-man-ra’a 8 F. ; al-Hfarkh 2Fj 
JTabilta 7 Fj as^Sudaqiniyah 6 Fj BarimmS 6 Fj as-Sinn, at the mouth of 
the besser Zab, 6 F Xbn Khurd. p. 28. 

10 Al-Baradan lay on the eastern b^hk of the Tigris, four to the 

north of the capital. Its mins still exist at the place called now 
0ny he Strange, p. 89. 
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me" stage j thence to halt a stage; ihefeoe to iti 

fjadisiyyah,^ one stage; thence to al-Karkh,® one stage j thenei^ 
Jabilfca,* one stage; thence to as-Sudaqaniyah, thesanie; l^bence 
to BarimuT'l,* the same; thence to as Sinn, the same. From 
Baghdid^ to an-STahrawan, two haridni tnencc to Dair»Banmraa»® 
the same; thence to ad D^s^rah, one stage; thence to Jalulai 
one stage; thence to Khaniqln, one stage. From to an- 
Ka^nsa-h, one stage ,*«thence to ‘Ana-h, one stage; thence to lliisah, 
one' stagei thence to al-Fuhaimah, one stage; thence to al- 
Ipadi^h,** one stage; thence to anijrahbah,'' one stage. From 
Hulw&n*^ to Madharwastiin, two hands ; thenc|> to al-Marj, one 
stage; thence to Qa^r Yazld, two hands ; thence to az-Zubaidiyyah, 
one stage ; thence to Qasjr ‘A,mr, one stage; thence to Qannasin, 
half a srtage. From Hnlwan to Qasr Shiiin, one stage; thence to 
Khaniqui, one stage. From al-Ubullah to ahSbhziyyah, one 
stage by water. From al-UbuDah to Nahr Dubba,^^ one stage; 
thence to the mouth of the ‘Adhndi Canal,one stage. ‘Askar 
Abi Ja‘far lies opposite al-Ubnllah; here there is a ferry. 

1 This Qadisiyyah is a large village in the Dnjail District, on the eastern 
hank of the Tigris. It lies about nine miles below Samarra, and is now 
famous for its glass works. fYiqufc lY. 9). 

8 Karkh-Samarra. (Yaqut lY. 250). 

6 The text has Hubultn, but Ibn Kh urQadhbah (p. 93) reads Jabilta. Sec 
also Guy Lo vStrange, p. 35. 

^ On Mio eastern bank of the Tigris of Mau^il (Y'iqut I. 464). 

fi The Bnghdad^Kharasan road; Baghdad to an-Nall!f%wan 4 F,*; Dalfc 
Thina 4 F.; ad-Baskarah 8 F.; Jalula 7 P. j Khanigin 7 F. 

® lu ibn Khnrdadhbah and Quetiimah DairBazama; in Ibn Hnatah Bair 
Tirma, Tlie reading is nnoertain. 

7 Continuation of the route from Baghdad to the West; see above p. 201, 
note I. 

^ Badithata-l-Furat, from its situation on the Euphrates. It is also known 
as ^fadi|hatu-n*Nurah. Yiiqut (IL 223). 

® in Ibn Khnrdadhbah an-Nahyah or an-Kahiyyah. The place is known 
to the present day by the name of an-Kahiyyah. 

Continuation of the Baghdad-JCharasan road; Hulwan to Madharwastag 
4 F. ; Marju-hQarah 6 F. ; Qnsr Yazid 4 F.; az^Zubaidijyab 6 P.; Khusfakorish 
8 F.; Qasr^^Amr 4 JF; Qannisin 3 F. „ 

The Canal of DnbbS, see above p. 172, note L Pubba is described by 
Yaqut {II. 544) as a district near al-Ba^ruh interspersed with many canals 
and villages. * . 

^8 Tj|,is canal, which was renewed by 'A^hadu-d-Paulah and to this fact 
owes its name, will be described in the chapter o® Khuzistan. 
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Wiisit (central) was so called as the distaiKje from it to tlic 
following towns, va., Bag|jdfid, al^Kufali, al-Ba^rah, JJlnlwto 
i|nd al-Ahwaz, is 50 Jarsakks in every instance* It does not oocnpy 
ilie centre of al-‘Iraq, the town which is so sitnated being Dairn-1- 
/IqtL Tin? pilgrim route commences from al-Kufah, 

THE PROVINCE OF AQOR* 

I3fj This also is an important province, and is besides of great worth 
as possessing rnan;^ shrines of prophefcs and retreats of holy men. 
It was in this provitjce that Noah’s ark rested on aj-Jddi,^ and 
here settled those who were saved in it and built the town of 
^liamanin.* Here algo did God forgive the people of Jonas, and 
cause the spring of water to issue.® In this country is 4lso the 
entrance by which DJhu-l-Qarnain^ passed to the region of Darkness; 

J AbJudi (Qnr’Sr xi. 44). A raonntain in the Gordvfriin ranges lying totVm 
EiiStof the river Tigris, and dividing Armenia on the south from Mesopotamia 
and Kurdutdn, frdin^ which the moantains suppoHod to have taken 
their name. Yaqut descirzbes Mount Judi fig overlooking the city of .TaairAt 
Ibn *Umar, in the Maa?il dietrict (fl. 144). Tlie tradition which aflirms the 
ark to have rested on tliee^ niornitains is very ancioni., and Taqat wrilea that 
in hie time there stdl was a niogquo on tbie mountain called the Mosque of 
Noah. According to the tradition 'which obtains at presenr, the nrk rested on 
Mount Masis in Armenia, called by tlic Turks A^ir*I)i»gli and situate abodt 
twelve longues south-east of Erivan. Wherry’s Commentaryf Vol. 1)., p. 354. 

* Eighty," so named from the number of persons saved in the ark. 

8 The general Muhnrimudan opinion it that Jonas wae fclirown into the 
Mediterranean, and was ejected by tlm Ash near the poiu of Niaove.h,, front a 
spring of water. To explain the geographical dithcullyt)cy say that the 
Mediterranean lias Rubterrunean comnmnivtathm with'ev'uy river and sea on 
the surface of the earth. The natural ^apposition, hown. ver, is that no was 
cast out of the sea, on the coast of PaloHtmo, near tin town of Joppr*, from 
which ho embarked for Tarshish. 

4 Qur’an xviii. 82. The generality of commoniattirs RUpnoso this person to 
be Alexander the Groat. Thor© arc otliers, however, who belit^ve thif:' prince 
was not Alexander, but another groat conqueror much more ancieni iban he, 
being contemporary with Abraham. The story of his entranco to the region 
of Darkness, wiiore was to be found the fountain of life, terms an ^^epismie in 
Nizami’s Sihavdar ICimah^ but no historical work seriously inecrionB it. Jbnu- 
bAihh in his History (1. 2U2) tbiriks what is Tueant by the land of Darkness 
ia the polar region when the Northern Homiephere has its winter. There is 
no place on th© face of the earth, he says, where tiie sun does not ^line at 
alU 
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9»d here occurred the sii^uge events of wit|i ' 

y€nah. Also did (P-od make to grow‘"for Jonas here the gourd 
tree; * while the blessed and renowned river of God's peoplt?* the 
Xigris, issues from it. Does it not contain the Mosque cf 
at Tall Tanbah [Repehtence Hill], to which seven visit! is said to 
be equal to a pilgrimage with a number of other shrine® and 
many excellences. Besides, it is a frontier country of th© Muslims 
tnd a stronghold of their strongholds, for Amid is now Ibe base of 
|beir warlike operations, while al-Maufil is on© of their best 
leoruiting grounds, and Jazirat Ibn ‘TJmar on© their pleasantest 
gardens. In nddition to all this, it is tlie eonnec^ng link between 
al>Traq, Syria and tne stations of the Arabs after Islam. This 
country is also th© home of horses of the best breed, while it 
siippliegTcorn to most parts of al-‘lraq. Prices are low in it, and 
its fruits are excellent. It is the (X)initry of good and religious 
men. It is reported in a tradition* that the Prophet of God hath 
said: There are four mountains which are of the mountains of 
Paradise, four rivers of the rivers of Paradise, and four battles of 
the battles of Paradise. It was asked, which ai^ the mountains ? 
He said, IJhud, if loves us and we love it, and Majannab,^ a 
mountain of tho monntains of Paradise, and at-Tilr,® a mountain 
of the mountains of Parndise. The rivers are, the ISTile, the 
Euphrates, Saihan and JailjLan;? and the battles, Badr, Uhud, 


^ St. Oporgo the martyr, whom the Muhammadans put amongst the number 
of tlio prophets. Djl^iyanah, ins persecutor, was said to be king of Mau?il. 
He is called Dazanah in Tbinid -Aiyiir (T. 264). See MlrWiond’s Rauzatu-^-Safd 
(Relmtsek), P. I., V. If. 214, for n record of JirJTs ami his miracles. 

® See Wherry’s Commentary on Qur’an xxxvii. 146 “ The original word 

(Faq/m] properly signifies a plant which spreads itself upon the ground, 
having no erect stalk or stem to support it, and particularly a gourd,'** 

8 It now bears the name of Nabi Yunaa. It is situated opposite to Moml^ 
and will be described at page 144 of the text. 

4 The authorities for this tradition are : o-l-Hfikim Abii Na^r Mansur ibn 
Muljaramad nl-Harbi, the Muhianih of Bukhara,; al-Hai th am ibn Snlaib 
[Died, 335 A.H.); Abu Ya‘la al-Hasan ibn iemadl and Abu SulaimSn Muham¬ 
mad ibn Mansur al-^Faqlh; Isma'il, he, Ibn Abl Uwais (Died, 2S6 A.H.) ; 
Kai^ir ibn‘Abdi-Uiih (Yawowi, 519); KHij^ir’s father ('Abdudlah ibn ‘Amr 
ibn ‘Anf, Nawawt, 362) ; KH:^ir’s grand-father {‘Amr ibn *Auf, Naivawif 481). 

^ A hill in the neighbourhood of Makkah. 

® Mtpnt Sinai. The name of the fourth mnunt^tn is not given. 

T Saihiu and JaihSii, the Icarus and Pyramus classical writers, in Asia 
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al*Kiaiukq anS The Eupbratcys; possesses this 

distinction,* bendfl round this pm^inpe in the form of a curyli; 
and fhe T%ris, a river of gieat r^own, has its sources in it. The 
^^ountty, iiide^^ is full of If«ture*s blessings, and of sacred shrines 
apd: fi*ontier mosqnli; but the head-quarters of 

brigands, and the roads are difficult, Greeks have brought 

the -frontiers to min by their depredations. This is its form and 
%iire. - . 

We have difided this province in relation to the Arabian tribes 
settled in it, that thou niaystknow'thei^habiial ions ami distinguish 
them. The Districts thorefbite are three, aftex' the number of these 
tribes. The first froqa the side of aUTraq is Di^far RabTah, 
nejct is Diy&r^]^u4har, and lastly Diyar Bakr; iA has also four 
dg^ndencieB- ' Diyar Rabrah; capital, ^bMau^il f towns, 
al-5[*^dithah, Ma‘Iat}j.aya, al-Hasaniyyab, TallaTar/ Sin jar, al-Jibai 
(the mountaiiiB ),^' Balad, Adhramah, Barqa'id, Nasi bin, Dara, 
Kafartiitha,^ Ra'BU-l'‘Aiu, Thamanin and others. Its dependency 
is Jazirat I bn ‘Umar; towns, Faisliabiir,^ .Ba‘aina^a, al- 
^J^ughi&fibh, az-Zawazan." 2^ Diyar Aludhar ; capital, ar-Raqqab ; 

Minqj',. It is fitriin?;4» that some ha^ thought Sait>un to represent the Tigris, 
while Jaii.iaii represented the Oxns. See Kitdhu-l-Bulddn, p. 96. 

* The battle of S«4r, wliich is w valley a few miles from al-Madinah, took 
place in the second year of the Hijrah. The battle of Uhud, a hill three 
miles north-east of it, in the third year. That of a)-|nianda(| {Svt\ above p. 
330 n 4), ill the fifth ; and that of Hunain, a valley about three miles to the 
nnrth-e.'ist of Makkah, in the eighth year. 

a Viz., tl^at of being one of tlie iKers of Paradise. 

fe. Tull ATar, as it is commonly called, or Tall 'lA'fnr rs the learned call it, 
is a fortress between Sinpr and a'-Ma.usii, in the initlsi of a valley through, 
whi«?h runs a str<*am of water, li is on an isolated /nouutiiin, and is of groat 
strength and impregnability. The w'ator of the which liows by it, 

has a taste of sweetness in it ; io is pestilential and imwholeson.o It abounds 
in piilm-troos, the dates being eKporfct'jdTo al-MauBil; Yaqiit I- 863. 

* r.€„ the mountains of Sinjfir. SinjjSr is situated at ih© foot of an elevated 

mountuin, which is covered with trees And streams. It is said that Noah's 
ark l onohed this mountain in its corn’s©, itM hleBsed it for this 
rouBon. as he then knew that the water Wiis Y^ut 111^^358. 

& A large village at a distance of five ftQm L>lrn| between the 

latter place and Ka’a ‘Ain. Kafati.nt]ka ^ Also" the name of a village in 
Palest!nf3. Yaqut 1V“. 287. . ’ 

* A smul! town, where several battles foiagUt. Yaqrifc 01. 931. 

^ A largo tract on the East side of the Tigris, adjoining dasfiirat Ibn "Umar. 




al-Mnl^i-tqrvhi 
.Ma^ra,i M^rnSm* 

Bnhi, and oil^eitt.' '‘depthdenoy:. ^'uj,v/j||k^Hp^|^P 
Sjafy^hplk ;' 'oi^|iiteI, Imid ; 

TaO Fl^n, yi^n ’' ' ENfttitafe:'.- 

Of th» iownS, of Dietiict 

the largest is Eahbat Ibn Tanq ^ next , aw/’^^rq^yl,* 


■ . •■. - • 

Ife is bouiifi on one side by a line ranuing .^jisQfba HiUmt/ tr abMannl 

to tbe beginning of Hig limits r f Arr* rJ^^.its boun^fy'''atretohee 

on the otiiw side to tlio limits of m A dburbijStt. Tbis;^ tmoi» 

bontams many at^^ng forb-eases belf=<.f:ing to the Kurds ; ^ticb an the sfoyt ol 
Barqah and the "'HH ol BaaKir, whni'«r.g to tiie Beel'uJ^wiyyah Kurds; 
and the ^oj!‘ts of Jnr dh aqib whioh Is the largo^^; and the seat of Government, 
and Atil and *Allaft, to the Bufeli*''yy'‘==h Kurds. Yaqut II. OSY. 

I A town on the 3?]Tiphrates, near ax'Raqqah. A oqst Ii Jiyi** 

^ In Vol, II., p% 264 of his boolr, Yaqat d"sc:ribe« fjiyHarl^ rs a linage in 
the district of abMarj (u<d abFary Vbl P", p. 48S,, Jn 

Vbl, 1., p. 870, ke utmidiona a place called tUrlwh/ nea Tall 

Mfid^) jJJn^har. Th<^lro can be no doubt that place 

as that inentioned’«4»,ove., ."i-'*’' 

^ Also called Tall Bah^b, ^mall towi^ bel vocn IJUsn yar- 
Eaqqah. It has a citadel in its cebferi!5((;54j(#d had formerly a shops. 

According to some wi iters it the \i*h. 

so called from the rirer al-B^dlish on which the town of ar-ll cq<pr‘Uit»nd». 
iniqu6L869. 

4 A vifiag© of the district watered by the river uUBaliMi. Yixqut I. 464. 

6 A fortress between Ra’s ‘Ain and ar-Raqqah, built by Maslamah . son 
‘Abdn-bMalik ibn Murwfin, fifth of the Uwayyad Caliphs. It is at h -'Bstanbe 
of one and a half miles from al^BaliM and its inhabitants drina from a tailK « 


built with atoh© which is filled from this river once in a year, U ^xslaiaab 

is il /arscfcMs distant from oh the direct route between this town and 

ar-Eaqqah. Ylq&i'lX. 278. ''*■ ^ 9 ^ 

• A famous Tillage of l^arrS^u, whe^e the Sabians hhd a fcecapl© dedicate 
to Venus. In the Iftngnag© Of the Sabians the nawe hf ’ thO village, JTa/ 
means Hhe gate of Yenns/. YSqut I* 887. ; ' './'V ■ /;* 

'I a email towh, ‘^hioh itood in the neighbonrhood of ffidessa, and to wlitioh 
the hero of al-f^arirTs Aefiepciblies belonged. Al-Ist,sh&ri describes 78) 

rs a fertile town n-hno-nd^^^ ^ ■| |p*apea and fruits apd with a cultivated oounfcry 
aro\.nd. places it abhl6^^'T®toe <J^7*a Journey from Hiarrin. * 

« The Oiroesiam of and'th^; Oarchemiidi of the Bible. 

It is at the RlafiiUSiteSt at a distance of sia 

fitritaMkB frptft Ra^bat S®® Yii^t lV* And Smith’s Did* 



^aKHrtdJ^tih. The capitar'df t.h©, 

DiiitrW is ♦Araban; and ofHtfcs .towns: al-ttn^ain,® a|li-§li4M»^ 
Mikifiin,^Suka/fru-l-‘Abb&3,® aUl^aiiiljiah,^ 
■Saklni^hX at-TuBi»ar.^i ■ ^ ' 

is th^ metrdj|||9 of this prdiSlnce, a gimt oity, well 
bnilt and ^, XJOssesBirtg a plea^ltent. c^mate and kealtfiiy water. 
It IS of ^Ifeat renow'n andiyigh antiquity, with good markets and 
' inns, and inhabited by many personages of distinction and learned 


ynetit; does it ever lack a high authority in traditions, or a 
iwjtedjdootor of the law. It^Bupplies Ba gh dad with its porn,, and 
thither alat^ go jp.n the caravans of ai-Rihab. It has, Iwwddpw, 

. ihany pleasant fields, and seve^l specialities, excellenti,'^uit8, 
splendid baths, beautiful houses '^|d good meat. It is also a 
flourishing towm in mmj other respects ; but the garlfen^ are far 
distant, while the south wind is hurtful and the water of the river 
too deep to be easily drawn. The town is in the form of 
{ue.i BeTni cirmiiar)» like al-Ba»rah, and is not large in siap. Down 
one-third of its circnit, there is a l)uildi»)g resembling a fortress, 
which J* ^,^i-Murabba‘ah [ the Square ]. It is situat^^**d aloug 


1 A on tlte right Irnnk a? iHuphrutes, botwoon ar-Kaq(|ub 

joid Hit, i^orth of the iow»;. The country round ‘Anah is well 

the town was an inqiorl/mt position for cominerce in ancient 
times. It is four days’jourppy from Bug]idr*d to ‘Anah. See ,4j/a/7(oin Smith’s 
\/f G. and H Geoyrophf, 

8 A email town on the western bank of the lOviphratee, between ‘Anah and 
ar-Ealjibah. 


3 A stnall town on the Khabur. Yaqufc I). 281, 

^ 'The Rhnmsaiayyah of Yuqut (III 310^, a small ionn nt the ^hubur 
District, * 


* Makisin is a winnll town on the Khahur, about the size f‘f ‘Aruban, but 
fertile and rich in cultivation. It has a bridge on the Khabur, and is on© 
day’s journey from ^Arabaii, along the bank H is Ihree day b j<4jrnoy from 
Makisin to Sinjar in a barren depert. Cotton ia*^ejtp{jriod from this place to 
al-Mantjiil. Istakhri, p, 74h. 

® A village on the river ^abur. midway between ‘Araban and Makisin. 
.Isjaj^n, p. 7ih. Yaquti IIL 109. i- 

1 For abJal^ibiyyah, a large vfHsge nf th0 KliShur. at four mikte from al- 
Mijdal. fyaqut II. 35). Ibn (p* 1S<9) miBtiitions also a viP^e of the 

name of abJashiBjjlyrab. Fdifccr’* npfj$, 

A This appears to be the place eUkd ip a4^8uJtaimiyfah, 

Oontmouly Tunuvmry one of the ViilagOE on the tmnks of the 1^5bur, 
^These villages export a great quanHly of cotton. Istilhn, p. Hh, * 
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iiie Zubaidah river, and k ociiimAlf know^n as the W^tieadajjC 
Market. On the mnei side is a large open space, whop^|fara4®ifr 
and dttllimtnrR assemble: and at each corner of fche qdadi'angl^. 
there ia an inu< Between the niosqne and the rit^r i^nk theii 
i» the dist<»ace of a bdw.shot; it haa beien built ^ on'^eleTafcod 
groand, and is appvoacbed I'rqm the side by a s|epii; 

The steps are fewer on the town Mde of the Ifosquo. it j| sur^^ 
rounded on all sides by arched galleries of hiinUp^ ^ stone, and ine 
front of the roofed sanctuary i^^ithout any doo^s. Most of the 
mtirkets are roofed. The wells are of salt water ; drinking 
is obtained from the Tigris and from the Zubaidab^ivei?. Aifebng 
Other,;j,roads of the town, may be noticed those of Dairu4-A‘li|, 
BafMti* abJas^a^iu [the Sellers of gypsum], Bani Maidab, 
Ja^^h’ [tho gypsum quairy ], the road of the Milbstone of 
the Prince of the Paithful, of ad-Dabbaghui [the curriers], 
and that of Jafnil. The town stietches along the banks ot 
the river, while the Palace of the Caliph stands at a distance 
of half a fitrsa kk f on the other side of the river, near old 
Nunawa. The name of al-Mau|il was originally JOiauh'in, but 
when the Arabs extended their habitations to this centre, and 139. 
made the town their head-quarters, it was called al-Mau^til.^ 
Nunawa^ is in the neighbourhood of al-Maurii; it is the city of 
yhuas, son of Matta.^ It was dominated by a citadel, which has been^ 
thrown dow’n by the wind. It now consists of,cultivated fields, with 
the stream al-}Qiusar How'ing on one side of it. Mar-Juhatnah^ 

* A knid of mJirblc, of so soft a ipiality, that it can ho cut and iieWn lik© 
wood; it is very extensively nsed in building for door-postS, windoW-eiUs, 
arches and pavements. F,ec (.Uossary, p. 188. 

* Evidently from the Syriac Beth Shthd, the prayer-house. . 

^ The Arab Geographers say that th© city was so called, because it oou* 
nects {wa§al) Mesopotamia with Syria, or according to others, with al-‘lr^. 

But the name is probably a corruption of Mespila, as the modern city of al- 
Mau^il doubtlena r^iVitmu^ this ancient city of Assyria. (Smith’s Zltcf., II. 

883{>). The city wm founded in the Caliphate of ‘Umar, by Har;|kamah ibu 
‘Arfajah al-BIriqi. See al-Biladhuri. p. 333. 

^ The ancient Nineveh. From the excavations undertaken with so much' 
success in tlTo neighbourhood of Mosulf it may fairly bo presumed fcifat the 
true Nineveh is represented by the mounds opposite to Momdt and probably 
, by that on© which bears the local name of Nahi futnas. See Smith’s Diet., 

Hinus. £ The Prophet Jonas. 

* Maij Jubaiuah. According to Tfiqut (11. 168), Juhainah Is the name bf a 
I#rge village in the neighbourhood of al-Mttu?il, on Ihe river Tigris. It‘is 

29 
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Jies on the Tigris, towards tho ‘Iraq side of alJWaofil; it has. 
a oonsiderabla number of pigeon houses, and its mtiretm Mb 
buiffe of gypsum and stone. The mosque is in the of the 

^town. Al-i^adi&ah is also on the Tigris, near a steep bank of 
the river. A number of steps lead up to the town. The mosque 
is near the river bank j it is setoi-cirquiar in form. The buildings 
are of mud, with the exception of the mosque. The town is on 
.•the east bank of the river. Ma‘la^aya lies in the direction of 
Amid; it is small, but has many gardens. Its situation is along 
the banks of a stream. The buildings are of mud, the mosque 
being on a hiu,^ 

Al-Hasaniyyah, on a stream which approaches from Urmiyah ; 
it is the same river over which stands the Bridge of Sanjah.^ 
The mosque is in the middle of the town, and the riveV on one 
side of it, Thamtoln, a town lying on a copious stream which 
fiows from Armenia, at the foot of Mount al-Judl. Wahb ibn 
Miinabbih relates* that when Noah came out of the ark, he built a 
town which he called Thamania ; it was the first town after the 
Deluge, and Noah built it after their number, a house for every 
one of those who were with him; ® it was therefore the hrst town 
built in al-Jazlrah [Mesopotamia], Jazirat Ibn/Umar, a large 
town surrounded on three sides by water, the Tigris making its 
course between it and the mountain; ♦ it is a pleasant, lovely place, 

the first station on the road to Baghdad. The Marj is a meadow near this 
place. 

i The river on which al ljlaaaniyyah stands is called al lQtabur. This river 
rises in the moantains to ihe north of al-Man^il, and flows into the Tigris, on 
its eastern bank, between Basuiin and Faisabiir, Ad-dlmighqi (p. 190) says 
that there is oq this river one of the most wonderful bridges in the world in 
height and stmoture. This however is not the Bridge of Sanjah, the latter 
. being on the river Sanjah^ which fiows between Hi§? 4 , Mansur and Kaisnm, 
west of the Euphrates, finally falling into this rivet iu the neighbourhood of 
Bnmaisa},. H 

8 Authorities of this tradition: Abu Sa‘id ibn ^amdan} Abu B&uiid ,al- 
Jnludi; Abu Hani’ and his father*? Abdiirl^Mtin'iin ibn Idris and his father ? 
Wahb ibn Munabbih. 

8 Thamanin means ‘ eighty/ wjbioh is said to be the number of®fche persona 
saved in the ark. These built for themselves houses at this place, where 
they settled, and hence the place was called from their number JJ^mamn, 
A pestilence having broken out, the whole of the eighty died, with the excep¬ 
tion of Noah and his sons. 8e& T&qiit I. 984. ^ 

4 The city is situated on an island in the Jigris, surrounded on all sides by 
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and the buildings are of stone. Its situation is On the Bast bant; 
of the Tigns. It is muddy in winter. Ba‘ainaft§, a lovely ana * 
pleasiint place, divided into twenty-five quarters, which are abpa^ 
rated ftom each other by gardens and streams. There is not the 
like of it in al-*Iraq; while it also enjoys great plenty and low 
prices. Balad, ^ on the Tigi’is, which is here of oonsiderabl© 
volume; it has a large number of palaces, is well-bni»t of gypsum 140/ 
and stone, and its markets are broad. The mosque stands in the 
centre of the town. Adhramab is small and in the desert; the 
inhabitants drink from wells, and their buildings are vaulted. 
Barqa'ld is much the same, but larger. Na^ibiii;* this town is 
more pleasant, and smaller but broader than al-Mau^il; it abounds 
in fruits, and has good baths and stately palaces, while its people 
possess both wealth and intelligence. The market stretches from 
gate to gate, and a citadel of stone and cement ef)mmandb the town. 

The mosque is centrally situated. Heaven protect us from the 
scorpions of Na^ibin^ 1 Dara* is small and pleasant; an aqueduct 
conveys water through the whole town; it flows over tlie tops 
of houses, and after concentrating in the mosque faih in a 

mountaing. It has been identified with the Boman fortress of Bezabda. See 
Bmifcb's Diet I. 400a. 

1 An ancient city on the Tigris, seven fareaMs above El-Man^il and twenty- 
three faraa^s from Na^ibm. Its old Persian name was BhahrSba dji . Ylqiit 
1.715. ^ 

S The Nisibis of classical writers, a town of great aniiqnity situated 
small stream called al-Hirraua, about two days’ Journey from the Tigris, 

8 The origin of the scorpions of Namibia is said to be this : Anushirwan wa« 
besieging the town, which he could not subdue by the means at iiis hand. 

He therefore thought oi the following plan. He ordered his men to gather uU 
the scorpions they could, and these they brought from a village of the name 
of TIrinshah, in the district of ghahrazur. Having filled {.dass bottles with the 
scorpions he hurled these on the town from ballistm, and on their breaking th© 
scorpions were liberated. The inhabitants were so much tormented by th#/! 
that they opened the gate of the city, which he took. Most of the scorpions 
are in a small hill inside the walls in a corner of the town. Prom hill 
the scorpions spread throughout the town. The sting of th.«r ^borpions is 
mortal. Yaqut IV. 787. 

* The Haras of classical writers, a strongly fortified toisrn on the eatiteru 
frontier of the Boman Empire towards Assyria. In a.d, 574,>it was takttt 
by the Persians uuder Chosroes II, after a siege of six months, tfoexypim 
makes mention of a fountain of water which wis distributed through the 
town ty various channels; no one however knew whither it went on 
reaching the outer walls. Smith’s Dictionary of &, aid B. Geoy,, VoL I*, p. 762b. 
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neighbouring vnlley, Tbe bnildingfl ar© of black stoned a«i3 cement* 
Sinjir,Un t watei*lesg desert; it abounds in palm4rees, aiid-is 
pjeopled mostly by sboe^makers, in whose quarter tb© mosque is. 
^Th© iubabitants d^ink from streams of tolerably good water and 
from Diinierou8 springs. Ba’su-l-‘Am * is in a plain, the loiter 
part of which is permeated with water, which gushes out from 
springs. They have a small lake, the water of which is of a depth 
of about two fathoms ; it is so clear that were a dirham to be 
thrown in it, it could be seen in the bottom. Their buildings are 
of stone and gypsum. Thf^y also have gardens and cultivated 
holds. Three hundred and sixty springs mingle their waters here, 

- making a steam which flows to ar-Raqqah.'^ 

4giid * is a strongly fortified town, beautiful and admirably 
built. It bears resemblance to the city of Antakiyah; and has 
an outer wall formed like a chair, with gates and battlements. 
Between this outer wall and the citadel is a large open space. 
The town is smaller than Ant.akiyah, and is built of hard, black 
stones, as also are the foundations of the houses. It has several 
springs west of the 'I'igris, and is spacious and pleasant. It is 
an important frontier-town of the Muslims and an impregnable 
stronghold. The mosque is in the centre of the town, The gates 
of the town are five: the Water Gate, the Mountain Gate, 
Babu-r-Rum (Gate of the Romans), the Hill Qate and the Gate 

• 

1 Tlie Singara of ancient geograpliera, a fortified post at the northern extre¬ 
mity of Mesopotamia, in the midst of an extremely arid oountry. It was held 
for some time by the Komang, but tinder the reign of Julian, ih© town finally 
into the hands of the Peraiang. See Smith’s Picti</nary 11. lOOCt. 

* Oaiied by the Greek Oeographera. The name is originally 

Besli Aina which means in Syriac, the head of the spriug, from it« situation 
near the sources of the J^abur, It is still ua |ir4portr at commercial town of 
the Province of Diyarbakr. 

* This stream is the Khabur. near the souroep of which Ba’sn-l 'Ain is 
llllittiHi* The Khabur however does not flow to ar-Eaqojah, but falls iiato 

The river of iir-Iiaqqah is known m aUBaVi^, 
It flows direction from the ^^abur, and also falls into the 

Enphratps. ' ^ 

* The Amida of classical writers, and th© modern Diydr-Bahr^ on* the right 
bank of the Tigris; it is a city of greet antiquity and favourably situated for 

^tM^merce. It nsssud Buccessi rely from the Persians to the Boinans, until it 
wakll^iilly oaptored by the Muslims tinder Uya<j[h ibu Ghanm, in the 19 
of tliii fiijrah. 
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of latter is amaUamd is seirimMe of wt#* 

Tie cite^d is p«»^tly built on the mountain/ The Muslims ha|^ 
not to my knowledge at the present day a town more stix^ng^jr 
fortified, nor an. out-post of greater importance than Amid* 
Mayyafafiqin * is a pleasant, well-foi*tified town, with hattlementi, 
an outer-wall of stone and a ditch. It is insignificant both as 
regards its learning and its gardens. Springs and a stream ® ftupply 
the town with drinking-water. It is muddy in winter, and llways 
filthy; indeed, it is the latrine of the province. jAl-Hsnab^is 
fortified, having a fortress and a suburb at one end of which 
stands the mosque. The water supply of the inl^hitants is from 
canals of tolerable water, and the buildings are of stone and mud. 141* 
The wall of the town is not formidable. Tallu Fafan is situated 
in the direction of the mountain, between the Tigris and Bazmv ^ 

It is surrounded by gardens, ami prlooa thwo are moderate. The 
markets are roofed, and the buildings are of mud-bricks, \lifn 
Kaifa is a place of great plenty, possessing a strong fortress and 
many churches. The Tigris supplies the town with water, Al- , 

Far and fladbiy^^h are smaller towns. This is all our knowledge 
regarding the towns of this province. With regard to Badlis, ® 
different opinions are held which we shall mention in the province 
of ar-Eifiab. 

Ar-Raqqah ’ is^ the capital of Dijar Mu^har, on the river 

1 In C ii" is called Babn-s-Siir, ** the Secret Gate, ** which from his description 
of it that it is chiefly used in time of war, appears to be the true reading. 

^ 'rUe city of Martyropolis which was the capital of Roman Armenia. It 
contains the tomb of Saifu-d-Daulah, the Ijlamddnite prince. 

8 Probably the river Nymphaens, an affluent of the Tigris, now called the^ 
ZiheneK 8f2, Abn-l-Fida'' says that a small stream flows in front of Mayya- 
fariqin, issning from a souroe called ‘Ain ^anba?, not far froiStt ' the town, 
and to the north-west of ||prThi8 stream waters the gardens of the town and 
penetrates to the houses. 

* This is probably the town of HanI, which Ibnu-1-Ajjkl*’» tk® author of 
aULvMh^ calls In the map of Kiepert not far to the east of Amid, 

there is a little town which he calls JanSb, but the place is not mentioned, by 
any ancient writer. See Editor’s note to text. 

® The rinsr Eatsm, or Wadi-r-Razm, is evidently the Batman 80 of our 
maps. See Le Strange’s Deecrijption of Mesopotamia^ p. 868, and also Yaqut, 

11 . 7 ^',.* 

^ The Bitlis of our maps, in Armenia. Some geographers consider it a 
city of Moiopotamia, but it properly belongs to Armenia. See Te*t, p. 876. 

7 Ar-Raqqab, called also al-Baidha*, or the ‘ White City ' oconpies the site of 
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.Bupliratedw waU imi'tke top of wfetefa'two'horsemen^ 

can iid0 .i|A i li b ' ii |||;k aoi-largo and haa two gates, bat 

it ia" pleasant and ^Hglitfixl It is of ancient foundation, and 
i^as good inatkets and many villages and gardens. It abounds in 
Kaiwgre’s blessings, and yields tbe best soap and olives in plenty* 
It baa an admirable mosque and pleasant baths, while tbe markets 
are roofed and shaded, and its many palaces stuccoed. It has a 
famous name in both provinces, with Syria on its border and the 
Euphrates by its side. It is also a place of much learning; but 
the Arabs sarround it on f,ll sides, and the roads leading to it aro 
di&o'ult. Ai'-li|qqatU“hMubtaric][ah (Eaqqah, the Burnt), is near 
to it. It is now dejiopulated and ruinous. Ar-Rafiqah is the 
suburb ^of ar-Kaqqah. It has its mosque in the G oldsmiths’ quarter, 
while ibat of ar-Ilaqqab stands in tbe HupifdraperB’'quarter. 
In this mosque ther^* tW,. a mulbeiTy-tree. 

by a single column, 
city commanded by a stone fortress; it 
♦ resembles [Jemealem] in the beauty of its stylo of building. 
It has a canal, tbe source of which is unknown.^ The mosque 
is situated at one side. Their fields are watered from wells. It 
produces cotton of an excellent quality. The inhabitants of 
llarran aro proverbial for the accuracy of their weights. Ar-^Ruha * 
is on the model of at-^ib, and is fortified. The mosque which 
is% squalid buil^Jing stands apart. Ai>Ruha has a inagnificent 
church with arched galleries aud overlaid with mosaic. It is one 
<j|, the wonders of the world. The district of al-Ehi.biir has 

the river TSaplirates. Iv 11^ AJS* kl-Man^ur, 
r. new city at a disfiarice of n few -liuedrQd 
jardV'tleii^^ uew city was called ar and waaaistf on 

the Kaphrates. to ruin, took its tiame, and 

is u) this day a large and prosperous dty* Dar'ug the later years of his 
reign, |:Kuunti-r''Ea8hid resided chiefly at ar-Ilaqqali. 

t i’he aoidertt CarrhaC, in the part of M<<sopoiamia. In Sacred 

history the p3ac?c is called Haran or Oharran. 

SI Abud-Fida' (II. 68) says that tlie inhahitantfl get their anpply fd drink¬ 
ing waicc from a subt^anean canal fed by springs situated outside the 
town. i 

^ The ancient Fdessa and the modern Offah or Urfah, in thb northern 
oxtrouiity of Mosopotainia, It was situated on the river Sclrtaa, now Daisan, 
a small tributary of the ISuphrates. ' Bee Smith’s Dict^ of 0. and H, (^eog,, I, 
SOOa. 
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lor itgmpital ^Araban, an elevated hill surrounded by 
Brices there are moderate, and there are many, cultivated tleldsi. 
All the other towns are spacious. The chief city in the djitriftit of 
the Euphrates is ai-Rabbah, a large town on the desert side.* It 
is in the shape of a iailasUn semhcircular], and haft ,a citadel 
and a suburb* The remaining towns all lie towards the desert, 
and are in a fiourishing condition. 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THIS PROVINCE. 

The CLBUTE and customs of this province are akin to the ollrnate 
and customs of Syria, and similar to those of There ai'o 

hot regions in it where the liate pali^ 
and thevtowns of the Euphrates. The dmriri of h-i 

account of its proximity to the mountains, 'Of ^thW 

province, the healthiest in cUtnaie at Moat of the build¬ 

ings are of stone. I know not of any water in the province that 10 
bad, of any river valley that is pestilential, nor of uij food that 
proves undigestible. .There are no Magians in the wtole province, 
while the Sabians have their head-quarters only in ar-Kuha 
and Harran. No lake is to found in this province, nor does it 
border on any Sea. Its preachers are obscure men, and there is no 
market of any account. As regards their religious sects, they are 
followers of traditic*Tia1 law and corporate authority, * with the 
exception of *Anah which is full of Mu'tazilites. flf tilt ratliii 


the seofcaof Abil Hanifah and a§j}-Shah‘l 



irir. ». 

,afi‘i (Tdlidkihu-l^Amt^, p. 66), 


1 See ant Of p, 56 and noi/O 3. Su%‘fi 
S See ante, p. 69 n }. In. hie life ofl 
an-NawawI slates that ^-Ohafi‘i founded his School on the Qur'an, the 
Sunnah and the ,I jraS', and also on ar*^i/, or reason; but he also says that 
he was the great opponent of Ahlu-r-B^ify understanding thereby those who 
freely followed reason in their legal decisions, and that he w»» t \ii 

strength to the traditionists. Probably this fact made 
wnte that ash*§i|iafi‘i was of the traditionists, and that only the" iff^ttaftsos 
were ‘ Reasoners.* The text under roferenoo leaves no doubt, hev(|»fev, 
ai-Muqaddasi considered the ghafi'ifcos as roasoners. Heconsidem 
also the Malikites and tbo Da’udians; in fact ail the 

of Fiqh, and as such tbo ghi^ah also (See > 

translation of Text, p. 96, lines 3 and 4, will to he am -isaji^ as 

follows: The rural populations round ^an’Fd adjadhnt ptrts are 

fanationil heretics, as also are the country people ^ TJman and tbo rcBt of the 
flijiz. The Ahh^r-RSy in ‘Oman, Hajar and §a‘dSb are of theglj*^ teofc,eto. 



There are alee some ^anbalites, and an appreciable number of 
Shi^ah. There are bo heresies to divide the hearts of the peoptoi 
norio their do^^tors engage in scholastic divinity* They preifi^ 

. 4iie reading system of Abdu*}lah ibn ^Amir. Whilst 1 waS a# 
Zabid, tbs Bajit of that town happened to qnarrel with the 
Abyssinians,^ and I was deputed by the Qa^hl to lead them at the 
sunset and night prayers. One day ho said to me, ** The men 
praise you, but I blame yon. ” I asked, “ For wbat ? may God 
streng^en the Qadhi. ” He said, “ In jnrispmdenoe you follow 
the school of the Kufians, fwhy do you not also read according to 
their system of reading, and what has inclined you to tho system 
of Ibn ‘Amir P ** I replied, ^‘Four points.*^ “ And what are they ? ** 
he said. I answered, “The firsi point is this: Ibn Mujahid* 
has related three traditions concerning fbn ‘Amir, the"^ first is 
that he read the Qur’an under the tnipirehip of ‘U&man ibn 
*Aff&n; the second that he heard the Qur’an from *U^maa 
while still a boy; and the third that he read it under a person 
who had himself read under j U&man. Now, this cannot be said 
of any otbor one of the masters of reading, between every one 
of whom and ‘Ali, ‘Abdu-llab, ® Ubayy * or Ibn ‘Abb^, there ai?h 
two men or three. He, therefore, between whom, and ‘U^manf 
whoso version of the Qur’an is that unanimously accepted 
by the Muslims, and whose cempilation all approve and usCi tfetoi 
is but one man, is worthier ^of being followed in reading Uian 
aiBotber betireen whom and a man whose compilation is ne'^er used, 
and whose vemion of the Qur’an is not universally accepted, there 
are Jiwo or three men. Indeed, I have examined the old copies of 
the Qur*R.tt wlilcli are in Syri% |lgypt and al-HijS-ii, and which are 
ascribed to ‘XJ'&man, and I found them not to differ in the 
slightest from the readings of Ibn ‘Amir. The second point is 
this: I found the reading of Ibn ‘Amir Systematical if he uses 

1 See Ante, p. 154,1. 7. 

S Abu Bakr Abmad !ba Mui^ Ibn Mujibid, tbe Header, native of Ba^dld i 
born in the year 245 H., died in 324 |f« 

S ^Abdn4iab Ibn Has'ud. See finte, p. 17S, note 2. 

4 Abtf-lMtin^r, Ubayy ibn Ks*b, ol«An?ari, one of the* l^rophet’S 
oomi^ksniciiis who fonght under him at Badr. Mnbammad is reported to hare 
said, “fhe best reader among my followers is Ubayy ibn JCa‘b.” Ubayy 
died at slwHadinab, before the year 30 of the Hijrah, in the Caliphate of 
Others say he died in the Caliphate of ‘Umar, ^ee Bamm, 

p. m 
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the U ov gives a harder proimnciaiioB to a ward, he doe« th# 
iw all similar words, whereas others my *m such <M3wi SEoh a 
chapter it is a and in such and such a chapter it is A f/a&d 
read in one place saddan and in another plac*.e mddan; and aigyii^ 
kiardjan kjharjan, knrhan and karhan^ and mwaj other 

similar iixBiances. Now, as one who had applied himself to the 
acquisition of the science of the law, I saw this reading easier 
to me and nearer the methods of this science. The third 
point is that I found that ail other readers have from three to 
thirty different readings related as heard from them, wdieims 
Ibn ‘Amir has only Yahyfi * to relate from him. llie differences in 
his reading axe as heard from Yahya, Ibn Qtakwan* and Hisham 
ibn ‘Aiamar® having both read nnder the tutorship of Yahyih* 
From tlfis I couolnded that he had a sound knowledge, and was 
sure of his reading. Tlio fourth point is this; I am from Syria; 4 
L have Hoparated from my countrymen in following another 
School of law, at>d 1 did nut wish to separate from thorn in 
reading also, especially when I am convinced of the supeiiority 
of tins system of reading,” The then said, Excellent, 

O, Abu ‘Abdi-llali! How well hast thou expressed thyself! This 
readiiig has now, indeed, risen high iu my estimation aftei* I had 
heen indifferent to it.” If an opponent were to say, ‘ And has 
tjw>tIbn‘Amir contradicted himself in more tiian one place?’ 1 
reply; * Had ho not contradicted we would have been indifferent 
to his refiding, and would have thought of him various thoughts, 
because reading cannot be learixt by rules; as he did contradict, 
we knew that he is following an authorit;|i and relating from Jiim ; 
but liis lelation actually proved to be consistent with established 
rules.’ Were he to add, ‘ And have not the early Muslims attacked 144 
him, and pronounced him to be at fault in a number of words ? ’ I 
reply, ‘ No one of the masters of reading has betm free fi om attack. 
Have they not also attacked ‘Asini and Hamzah iti the woxd 

1 Yahya ibun-l-Hanth. adh»Dhimari, died 145 A.H. Noldeke, Ge^cliichtB 
dee Qordns, p. 288. 

5 Abu *Amr ^Abdu-llah b. Ahmad b. Bashir Ibn Dhukw aat born on x-bc day 
of ‘Aflhuri|^l73, died in DamaHCUs in 242 H. Niildeke, p 296. 

* Abu-l-Walid Hi^am b. 'Ammnr, born 158. He was preiwher of 
Damaaons where he died in 245 or 244. Koldeke, p. 296. 

* Their immediate tutor was Ayyub b. Taatlro, a pupil of YahyS* Yahyl 

died before either of them was born. ^ 

6 'A^im and IJamzah read dha^fan j all other readers,, dhu'fan. Bat^hlWt, 
Qur’an VIII. 67, 

30 
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auJ Abu ‘Amr in wawta’M ^ and in The Chief moti 

of learning have defended them all, and pronounced their opiniolls 
to be right ; indeed, none but an ignorant man ‘would attack the 
/inastere.’ If he contends that Ibii ‘Amir is an obscure man, 
and his reading not well-known, I answer : ‘ Had Ibn ‘Amir been 
in al-Hijaz, or in al>‘lraq, he would not have been obscure, nor 
would his reading have been rarely adopted ; but as he was in 
Egypt, apart from the world, few frequented him and few related 
from him. Was not al-Auza‘i one of the Chief Doctors of the law, 
and, has not liis system become lost for this very reason ? Had 
these two riteii been on the route of the pilgrims, the inhabitants 
’ of both east and west would have diffused their systems.* If 
he w,ere to say again, “ Art thou not of those who have met the 
masters of knowledge and piety, and do not most of them forbid 
individual readings, and prefer the reading of the generality of 
people ? ’ I answer, * Yes, but when I bad gone on toy travels and 
met the master readers, J de-’btM! to under them, and 

to profit by their learning, Now, wIuk i used to read according 
to the By8t<^||||a cnn'vui ihey used to make light of me, and 
to refer me to their disciples; but when I road after an individual 
systep, they attended to me personally.* 

Wateks are plentiful, most of them being fr:om the Tigris, the 
Euphrates and the Khabur. The latter river is formed from 
springs which collect and flow into the Euphrates.^ As to tlie 
origin of the Tigris of al-‘Iraq, it issues from beneath the Cave of 
the Dark Regions,* a stream of g*ccmsh w ater. Tn its course it 
is joined by several rivers, the last of them being the river Zab. 
Hear its isonree, the Tigris cannot turn more than a single mill. 
The first river to unite with it is Hahru-dh-Dliib,^ next the river 

1 Ibn Kotliir and Abu ‘Amr read nunsa^ki for nmsihUt Qur’an II. 100. 
See Baidhowi. 

2 Abii ‘Ainr reads hidhaini for hSjiiJj^inif Quran XX. 06. Baidbawi. 

» The sources of the Khabur are u«Ar the town of Kasu-b’Ain, where the 
waters of more than three hundred limpid Upringe unite to form its course. 
The Khahur flows into the Kiipljrjites at ^arqisiya. 

♦ below, Text, 140. According to Yaqut II. 661, the Tigris^ssues from 
a darh cave at a place called Haluras and distant two and a half days from 
the town of Amid. 

6 Ibn Serapion (Section Vlt) desoribee ISTahru-dfe-Chib, or the Wolf Birer, 
as flowing through the district of Arssan, ^d falling into the Tigris inilatitude 
36® 30^. Yaqut (II. 662) calls the river Arzan W»di-8-iSarto^. Al-Muqad- 
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ar-Rams, then al-Maeiiliyat* Below this it crosses al-Kariiyjahi J48 
then receires the river 8arbat, the spring of Tallu Fafi$ii; 
Kahru-r-Razbj^ and lastly az-Zab, which is the boundary of** the 
province of al-‘Iraq. A saying has it that “ The Euphrates I® 
blessed, ai.d the Tigris accursed.*’ 

The province yields many ^products which form articles of com¬ 
merce. From al-Mau|iil are obtained * grain, honey, namahsuA 
(dried meat), coal, ®fat8, cheese, manna, sumach,® pomegranate- 
grains, pitch, iron, metal waterpots, knives, wooden arrows, 
superior pickled hsh® and chains, ^rom SInjar: thin-shelled 
almonds, pomegranate-grains, reed and sumach. f From Kasibin : 
chesnuis, a kind of %iit larger |ljan a hazelnut and sweeter to the 
taste and not round, dried fruit, scales, ink-stands, and fulling bats. 
From ar-Raqqah, soap, olive-oil and reed-pens. Prom Harran, 
the preserve called qahhait^^^ honey of bees in wine-jars, cotton 
and scabs. From al-^lazirah [Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar], nuts, almonds, 
clarified butter and excellent horses. From al-Hasaniyyah, 
cheese, partridges, chickens, curdled whey, dried fruit and raisins. 
From Ma‘la-^aya, various kinds of milk, coal, grapes, fresh fruit, 
hemp-seed, hemp and dried meat. From Balad, biestings in pots, , 
which are carried in boats; each pot is sold for five, dUnaqSy^ and 
eontainw five mana/t.^ From ar-ilahbah, excellent and delicious 
quinces. Prom Amid, woollen and linCn Greek cloths on the pattern 
of Sicilian cloth. The specuutiks of tliis province are : iiorse.M, 
soap, chains, leather straps, and the quhbait^ cotton and ncales of 

duHi, >H'wovor, raeutionslthe river Flurhut;asdiKtinct from yglu'u- dli Dhlb. The 
next two names, ar-Rams and aUMuBuliyat, aro ovid#mt.]y corrupt and probably, 
as the edilor suggests, stand for the rivers Salb and Satidainfv of Yiqiit 
(TI. 551), Naliru-^'OJj’b being the same in that case as the stream he calls 
Nahru-PKilab. 

i The river called VVadi-r-Razm. Yiiqut (11. 776) describeH it as risin,g in 
Armenia and flowing into the Tigris near the town of Tullu Ftifiiu. From this 
point the Tigris is navigable for boats, owing to the larger iTicrenae in its 
volume from the waters of this river. Wndi-r-liazm has been idefitifled with 
the Buhtan Sic of our maps, which is often called the Eastern Tigris. Guy 
Le Strange, p. 263. 

* The rfiMs eoriaria of Linn, * 

8 Tirrtkh^ small fish prepared and salted. 

* A species of sweetmeat, made with carob-sngar, almonds, and pistachio 
nuts. 

S Alwttt English pence. 

The mana is a weight of two pounds. 
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Hairin. Mnk$§im OF oapacitt. hve i tW UtiuM, the mah 

JbwJb, the qafiz^ and the karah. The makkitk coiitfdws 15 ratlsy the 
146 feeiBg ooe*|t)erth of it; and the h&rah is 240 mils, the (jufu 
b^e-fphrth ,of it. The mahknh is therefore OBe-fourth of a 
qafUV The of this province are the same as the Baghdad 
rath; and th^ farq is also identical wjth that of Baghdad, namely, 
S6 raijs. The dialect of the people is good and more colt*rect than 
that of Syria, as they are Arabs. The best h that of ahMan^ii. 
The inhabitants of this city are more handsome of face, and the 
town itself mere healthy in*climate, than the rest of the province. 
It contains man ef most of the tribes, tmt the greatest number are 
Haritj^is. , * 

Of I SACRED PLACES thoF# are several. In the country round 
ahMan^il arc the Mosque of Jonas and other places connected 
with his history. Near Old Nunawa is a place known as the Hill 
of Repentance (Tallu-Taubah),' on the top of which there is a 
inos!(|ne, as well as houses for devotees. It was built by Jamllah, 
daughter of Na^iim-d-Daulah,®^ who endowed it with magnificent 
piroperties. It is said that seven visits to it equal a hnjj piltrrim- 
age. It is visited on Thursday nights. It is the ]>1mcg whither 
the people of Jonas repaired when they ot^rtain of divine 

I 8pe Yaqut I. 866. It is a hill opposite the town of al-Man?n‘l, on the 
eastern side of the Tigris, it is so oallod aa the place wliere the peo])]o of 
Kineveh repented of their sins on sigtts of divine wrath manifesting them¬ 
selves. Tliere was on the hill a temple dedicated to the worship of one 
of their deities, which they deoioUshod, breaking the idol and bnrying it 
under the ruins. At the time Ylqufc wrote there was a magnificently built 
shrine on the top of the hill, which he says was erecfceii by one of the glavos 
of the Saljuq Snltans, who ruled as governor of before the time of 

abBnrsiiq. Ai-Dursuq wus a MamUtk belonging to t!.>* SoHin* U .ljuernad 
Tu^rnl Beg (the first monarch of the Saljuq dynnsty, A.H.), He 

held a high rank under this dynasty, and was one (ti timir most remarkable 
and eminent emirs- Ibn Be Slane, Vol^ I. 2i{8. 

S Jamilah, daughter of Na^iru-d-Oaolah Abii Mulpimmud BbjflBsan ibn 
‘Abdi-llah Ihn fjamdan, Governor of abMau^jii from sbout 814 to 356 A.H. 
Na,?iru-d-Bau!ah died in 368, and was bnrW at Tallu Tanbah. His daughter, 
Jamllah, is'famous for the pilgrimage which she undertook in 366, and which 
surpassed in splendour even that of JSubaidah, wife of iHirunu-r-ftlt^id. The 
sad end of Jamllah, who had to drown herself in order to be iived from a 
forced life of dishonour, is touched upon by atk*2iia‘iihbi in his Lafa'ifu-U 
Ma'drif, p. 66. The man. who forced her to this coarse was no other than 
‘Adhudu-d-I)aulah Buwaih, who had a grndge against her for having Refused 
to mnrry him from a sense of her superior birth. 
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pamsliinent. At a diB^ance of WK * famii fo»BR <^lftce ia 
tire Spring of Jonan.i Outsido tbo tofm of there ia a 

spring out of which ft is said that Joims cwo. The w^r-<)#l|bi» 
spring is sons^t as a cure for leffeosy. I'lW 
name here, and there also is the place of tha gourd-tree.® At it 
distance of one fanaih from^MayyafSriqln is Daiif Tfima.* (Monas¬ 
tery of St. Thomas), in srhioh is the body<of «||u« standing erect 
upon his feet, in a dsied up state, who is supposed to have been one 
of the apostles <jt Jesus. Tim fortress of 1^n-l-Qa! ,inin is on the 
way to a.r-Rift^. It is strong and wet! pre.served. Underneath 
this fortress ii'iihe Gave i>f Owkiiess, which D]bLii-ls,Qarnain entered, 
and ^Vdeli, Jidaslamah, son of ‘A‘.da-l-Malik,* attempted to enter 
with torches and caiidres, bat liaclluro».i-eat^B the lights wore extin¬ 
guished! Of the woNiiRitS in this province, is a spring at Nnsibin 
from which flows wliite lime, which ia used as ordinary lime for 
baths and houses. In the district round al-Mau^rii its Dm Monas¬ 
tery of Hydrophobia,^ where persons bitten by a rabid dog are 
taken. After a stay of fifty days witli the monks of the rruuiafttery, 
a cure is eifected by the grace of G<k 1, the Most High. In this 
district also is a spring, a draught of whose water kills a man in 
three days. At a distance of a bartd^ from al-Mausil is the village 
of Ba‘aisi'('K|a,'^ where a plant grows which has the virtue of curing 

1 In which ho ordemi th(p> people of Nind^ehto pnrify themselvea. Hre Ibu 
Bajripiii TI. 4^7, 

1* XXXvii. 140. See above page 221 note 2. 

8 Ya<pit, Bair Mar Tfinia, Vol. 11. 697. 

♦ hou-/-Malik ibn Marwaii, fifrli of the Uinayyad Caliphs, 65~S0 .dV.H, 
Mashnnali vvas a bravo and energetic prince, wiio cu-nimaiided many expodi- 
tiouii auaifist the (ireekw, from the year of liis father’s acoessiou to the throne 
to the time of bis own death in 120 A.H. 

8 Bairn-BKalab. Yac[uD (Jl. 090) says that the nionks of this monastery 
successfully treat cases of hydrophobia, but that after forty days from the 
bite, they cannot effect any cure. Ho places the inonastory betw een nUMaa^il 
and Jazirafc Ibu ‘Umar, t.e., to the north-west of ahMau^il, in the direction of 
Ba'adbra, a village in the Mau^il disjirict. 

* A measure of length, equalling'sis miles. 

7 According to y^ut ,{I. 472), Ba'a^iqu lies at three or f our farna^s from 
al-Mau?il, #a the Eastern side of the Tigris. A stream flows though the 
middle ot this little town, irrigating its gardens and serving as motive power 
for several mills. The trees that mostly abound in its gardens are the olive, 
the palm, and the orange tree. It has a large market, where there ar© many 
baths ftnd a large boose for the sale of cloths. Moifc of its inhabitants are 
Christians. 
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piles or sorofnk in who teai* ii np by ihe roots. Moreover, 
were a person afflicted with these diseasee to send a man with H 
147 dirhte and a large ne^lle to a certain family there who inherit 
thie p^wer, by any of tliem simply carrying the neMle to where 
||iat piaift is and uprodting* it in the name of the diseased, the 
iiktter is cared even though he wore iij a^-§lia§ij^ while the man 
appmpriiites the dirham for his own use. It tAed to be said that 
the wonders of the world are three: the Pharos of Alexandria, the 
Bridge of Sanjali jin i the Church of ar-Ruhi^ but when the 
Ma8|ldu4«was built, k was substituted for the church; and 
when this ihosg^tj^ demolished by the earthquake, the 

Mps<ine of ipl^ascus was substituted in its place. The bridge 
f):f^Sanjah nere mentione'id» al-Jhdi;® 

it is large and lofty conmPted, with' tfe memntam, being 

supported on a stone, so that wdien the water overfllowt its 

top ;S'wir. 

It k that we should also give an account of abQjis* 

tantiniyyah [Constantinople], as the Muslims possess a hous^e 
there, hi wliich they meet for the public profession of their faith. 
As many conflicting and false statements are current with regard 
to^tliis place, as woll as about the City itself, its dimensions and 
its architecture, 1 have thought fit to represent it to the eye, and 
to make it clear to the mind ,® and to mei|||On lh« different routes 
to i|, as the Afuslinis are iu need of this for ttor purposes in 
the ransom of captives, the despatch of messages, and i/f warlike 
expeditions and commerce tH-Know that when Altislamah, ton of 
‘Abdud-Malik, invaded the country of the Greeks,^ iud eiitorfd this 

i In TrHiisoxiaua. 

8 The Mcsqne of Jonisalem, built hy ^\rKiu i'Malik ijbn Marwan, it 
partially destroyed by an iwtoquake m the reign of al-Mahd'i {15S-169 

8 The bridge which i» counted among the woudera of the world is ooriactly 
stated by our author to be the Bridge cvf t Imt ii** f*anfoandei| thi?? 

bridge with another, which stands orcr ihe Knrinuru-l-liaaaniyyah. It U thn 
latter bridge which he describes hero. The Bridge of Sanjah as dettcrtfocd by 
yiqut (in, 162) is one singka^oh, men-ssirittg two hundred paces, and built 
of chiselled etCnes, ten ya^ijs in length and five in height. The 
Sanjah is a large stream, thli"which is of qai<Sbsaud, %o that no 
one is evwr able to ford it. page 226 note 1. 

♦ Tha Arabs laid siege to under Maslamah soon after the 

accession of Leo III. This tneinm»ible siege, the third by |b© Arabs, lasted 
years, from the IGth of An***?** Iftth p saraWmontb 

'k720. 
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lil0ti?opoKi@, be impoE(ecl ea a condition on the Boman Oog^ 
Imild a shonse opposite hi# palace oii -tlie raceoourae, for tbu re¬ 
sidence of grandees and noMottian who might be iateh prisoners, 
so as to be under bis personal protection and care. He consent^ 
to this, and built I)aru4-Ba!at. The Bala^® itself is a place at 
the back of the ifikoecoursej^where I’oyal brocade is manufaciuredr 
Constantinople is about the size of al-Basrah> or smaller; and ike 
bnildings are all bf srtione. It is fortified a« Other ns; and ia 
impregnable, with a single fortress only. The sea bathes it on one 
side. The racecourse is on the banks of it. DSini-l-Bali| abd 
the Royal Palace are in a line> with the racecourse between thelBs* 
,'Sim <hmm of the two buildings Me facing each other. In the 
bebttw of the w a Ij^liform surroundM by if bps* 

None of the Muslims may reside in Daim-l-Balaf., unless ho be a 
man of mnk. They are maintained by the Government, and are 
well cared for and allowed to promenade; whilst the rest Of the 
Musiim prisoners, who are commoners, are reduced to slavery and 
are employed on different works. The prudent man, therefore, 
is he who, when asked about his profession, does not disclose it. 
Captives are allowed sometimes to trade with each other and 
to profit themselves. This people never force any of their pri¬ 
soners to eat flesh of swine, nor do they boro the nose or slit 
the tongue. From the palace of thef Dog to Ddrnd-Balat thero. 
extends a Causeway on which i« the ti hw>rfo jin bronze. 

The lulfK-bitants rocid, ^at tiine?* iov and gaxnm. The 

imme of the ktug in i.hpm pxum 4a Wainatwii, and the name 
of the chief minister Brasiyana/'^ Jf they desire to draw an 
augury from these games, they divide in two parties and start 
horses round the platform in a race. If the horses of the Dog’s 
party are the winners, they say that the Greeks will be victorious 
and then shout, Waiiiatwu 1 Wainatwa! but if the horses of 
the TiziePg party •should win, they say I'to Mutlirrm wiJl 1>e the 
victors and then shout Brasiyani! BrA:iiiyknkI aod would go to 
the Musliip prisoners and bestow gifts on them and make them 
presents, as they have gained the victor|^ The city has good 

• * 

^ The Emperor of Conaiautixiople! . 

* The word aUBalut is a cornipti(^ « theiatin ‘Pafetium,* and may 
he tranftleijjied the *Eoyal Kosidenoe’ or ‘Court.* V 

^ This alludep to the factions called tipourmpoi and Editor^s 

note. '■ 
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liurkeis, and prices there are moderate and fruits abundant. In 
the lowne of Bithynia^ also there are Muslims, as well as wi 
Ma*Jina-n-Kuha 8 * [the Copper Mine]. There are also a few 
Muslims in AtrabasEund,® The most direct route to al-QustanJi- 
niyyali is^tlirough this province, hence we have described it in it. 
Tii 0 fronti^uvtown of this province v^as Mahitjah ^ and its town¬ 
ships, which have now been destroyed by the enemy. 

Distances along the High Roads. Fronf al-Maui?il to Marju- 
haiuah, or to Balad, or to al-Mablahiyyab,® or to Mazari‘i, one 
stage in every instance. Then from Marjuhainah to ahHadithah 
349 one stage ; thence to al-Buqai'ah one stage ; and thence to as-Sirui^ 
one stage. And from Balad 4o JBtirqa‘id one stage ; thence to 
Ad^ramah one stage; tiienoe to al-Munisah'^ one stage; theiico 
to ISTasibin one stage ; and thence to Dara"^ cue si^ge. And from 
al-M.ahlabiyyah to ash-^hahhajiyyah one si,age ; ilietHio to Tall- 
A*far one stage; and thence to Sin jar® one stage And from 
Masiari*] to Ma*iathaya one stage; thence to ai-Hasaniyjah one 
stage; thence to Thamanin one stage; thence to dazirat Ihn 
iJnuiroue stage; and thence to Tallu-Fafan one stage From 
al-Mausil to tShahra/.ur^^ 60 farsakhs* From Amidst to Mayya* 
fjxriqlii one stage; thence to Arzan^^ stage ; ijienee to Masjid 

1 heading or tgr . 

2 Described iu Jahdn Numd., p. 70. 

^ Tho aTH’iont ^’rapo/un, ntiw r-allcd TarahoBan or Trehrzmd, © 

Tlu) City of Meiiteiie. Capfcnred by the Ofeekia h\ A.H 

& A town between ul-Ma«sil and the capital of al-Farj, 

a district of TalI*A‘fai’., \ i pit IV. 42S. 

6 Tho distanofefi in 11 )n Khordadfabah botwooTi a;^ Sinn and al-Man?il 
nre. ae followi^: a.s^Siun to Al-Hadiih^h 12 /arsaM's j* tbonco to Bain Taioyau 
7 fur.; and tbonoe to ahMan?il 7/ar. 

7 A village with two rnnning streams. It is one of the hnlting-plaops 
for caravaus boiweem al-Maasil and Ka§ibiiJ. ion ghiirdad-hbah (p. 95) 
calls the first station on leaving Na§ihm TalhvFarashf‘^‘- 

8 Distances in Ibn KhTirdif^.bah btif:weei» ahMauoi and ar-lUqqab:-- 

To Balad 7 far. Ba'ainfiifea 6 far, Barqa'id H far. A ohraTnah Q far. Talhi- 
Parashah 5 far, Na?ibin 4 /«f. Daro 5 far. Jhafartfitha 7 far, lim ‘Ain 7 
far. al-Jarud 6 far. Maslamah 6/ar. Bajarwfm 7 far, ar* %qqah T/rfr. 

» The distance from Tall-Afar to Sinjur is 7 far. 

10 In the province of ahJibil, in the Bayy district. 

11 From Amid to Mayyafiriqm 5/«r,, and thenc?e to Arzan 7 far. 

n A town of Armenia, on the river Sarbat. It is without a •yall, but 
has a large, strong fortress* Is|ta|hri, p. 76 k. 





Uwais 000 Rtage ; theoc© to al-Ma*4io ooo stag ©; mA^ 

Bi»dlis one stage. From Amid to ategO'l'- 0eooO: • 

to Tallu*9’&m one staga; theooeto JaroSn one stagP r thojjco 
Btoaqraooo stage; tfeimo© to JuUab one stage; thenee to #i?rv 
Enha 2 bands; thenoe to ^iaiTan, same; thence td BSiarw#n 
one stage; and fJienoe to ar-Eaqqali, half a stage. From ai> 
Eatbah to Qarqiaiya one stage; and thence to ad-Baliyah# or to 
Bira,® one stage. From Qarqisiya to Madyan^ one stage ; and 160. 
thenoe to as-Sukair one stage. From Amid to Tallu-Baw one 
stage, thence to Malatlu ono stage; thence to one stage; 

thance to Bhimshct one stage; thence to aUFa^Cmiyah one stage 
thence to Hifin Ziyad* one st^fga; tfaeucc to Malatlu^ one stage ; 
thence to ‘Arqali on© stage ; thence to a^-Snfs^ one stagethence- 
to ar-Eummanah one stage ; thence to Samandu 2 stagefit; thence 
to Marj Qaisariyyah one stage; thence to Anqirah,^ four long 
stages; thence to Jasr Sha gh lr.*^ in the Country of Ibnu-l- 
Malati, 3 stages ; thence to al-Niqumft^iyyab^ one stage ; thence 
to Mababu-l-Malik (the King's Theatre or Gymnasium)^ pno 
stage; thence to Harifah one stage; and thence to ahQusianr 
tiniyyah one stage. The following is another route:—From 
Mayyafariqin to Mu?ih^ 4 stages ; thence to Qunb (?) one stage; 
thence to Siuu-Nuhas one stage. The latter station is at the 

• XM KhurdadlibnhA.mid to Shim^Stj 7 far, Talln'Jufr 5 far. 

Jarniin 0 far, Biimuqda 5 far. 7 far. ar-Kuhiv 4 far. htarran 4 far, 

Tallu-Mahra 4 far. Bujarwari 7 .far. ar".Raqqah 3 far. 

* The town of Birtha, wliicli aooording t(^ the proliahl© eonjeotnre of 
Hitter represents the modern town of n,d-Dair. 10ditor*» note. 

8 Tn Ibn IChurdudhbRh aUh\ulam^ dn Idinsi an-Nahrain. Ibn Kliiir. 
menttons two fttations between (^arqigiya and f^ukairn-l-*Abbasj MSkisin 
which IB on the Khahfir and is 7 far. distant from ar-RaqqaXi, and aI..Fndaii 3 , 
which is also on the Kh abur and is 6 far. distant from Miikis'm and 6 from 
8ukairu-l-‘Abbas. 

♦ The town of Khartabirt. now oalled Kharput, 

5 The same as Maktyah, or Melitene. 

* The ancient Ancyra, and the modern Angora. 

7 Tho"Saogarias. ^ * 

• The ancient Nicomedeia, the capital of Bithyrda, on the nerth#* 
eaatem coast of the 0ulf of Astaoenufl, a part of ^ Propontis. ( Smith II. 

43S n)4 According to "'Ihn KkardSdibaht Niowwodia was $0 rniies distAofr 
from Osiifltantiiiopie. 

® The Mush of our maps, in Armenia. 
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crossing of the roads of Qillqalg, Malazkird,^ Mu§b and al- 
!S[hftiidSt, from which it is distant 2 stages. From al-IQialidSt 
to Samftqamugh is the same distance; thence to Qaluniyatud- 
^Anfi* 2 stages; thence to Nafsjbariyah® 4 stages; thence 
to the Pass of the Martyrs [‘Aqabatu-sh-Shuhada’], one stage; 
thence to abAflaghuniyah* one stages; thence to as-Sunishah one 
stage ; thence to Naroulisah (?) one stage ; thence to the Capital 
of Ibnu-8-Sawaniti one stage; thence to Xfusaniyah one stage; 
* thence to Bahuriyah (?) one stage; thence to Qatabuli, where a 
body of Muslim troops are'stationed, one stage; thence to the 
161. Capital of Ibnu-l-Malati 2 stages. Here is a house where hospi¬ 
tality is offered for Muslims. Theiuce to the Fresh Water Lake 
[al-Bul^airatu-l-yulwah] one stage; and thence to Sa‘is, 

one stage.^ 

THE PBOVINCE OF SYBTA [ASH-SHAMl 

Syria is a splendid country, the Land ol prophets, the abode of 
righteous men, the home of the Saints It is a centre of attraction 
to the yirtuous: and contains the First yihlah,^ the jdace of the 

^ The Manizjird or Manazkhd of Yaqut {IV. 748), in Armenia, ft is 
marked in Keith-Johnston's map of Turkey in Asia, as Melazf^erd, Kd. 

S Yaqut, Qaliiniyah, IV. 168. « 

^ Neo-Orosareia in Pontus. 

4 Paphlagonia, in tho north of Asia Minor. 

^ Many of the places here cannot be determined, the whoie rente 
being, as tbe Kditor says, very obsonre. 

• Al-Abddl, or the substitutes. Certain righteoufi persons of whom the 
world is never destitute, when one dies God substitutiTjg another ia his place. 
Their number Is seventy, of whom forty reside in 8yn&y and thirty elsewhere. 
According to some persons they are so called as tho substitutes a nd sucoes* 
gore of the prophets. They are known to God alone. In a tradition of *Ali 
it is said that the Abddl are all in Syria ; that the who are TTaZis 

of a rank inferior to the Abddl, are in Eg>i)t j and that the '‘A^dtih are in 
al-Trlq, meaning by the last, Companie$ asa^mhUd f&r wars: or, because cou¬ 
pled with' the Abddl and the a company of devotees. "'See Lane’s 

Arabic Legieon, under and syai4». 

1 Jerusalem. For sixteen months from his first arrival at al-Madinah, 
Muhammad prayed towards the temple of Jerusalem), when the Qiblah was 
changed to the Ka'bah. Belbre that he hod no Qiblah in parfciculair. See 
Wherry's Commentary L 340 ff. 
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Resarrecticn^ and of the Night Journey,* the Holy Iiand, atid 
many strong frontier posts and cities and sacred hills. There are 
the places to which Abraham emigrated,^ and also his tomb and 
there also the habitations of Job and his well the oratory of 
David and his gate the wonders of Solomon and his Oities the 

1 The place of final judgment is believed to be a plain on the Mount of 
Olives, near the Church of the Asoepsion, The plain, in oousequeuce of 
this belief, has received Ihe name of as-Sihirah, in reference to Qur^ln Izxix* 
14. See below, p. 172 of Text. 

2 The Temple’ of Jerusalem, to which Muhammad was transported by 
night from Makkah, and from which he was carried Jihrough the. seven 
heavens to the presence of God. See Wherry’s notes on the night-journey, 
in Vol. Ill of hia Commentary, p. 

* Syria as a whole is spoken of as the m^Mjar of Ibrahim in a tradition 
of the Prophet, moaning, the country to which he emigrated. The mahdjir 
of Abraham in Syria are the places where he lived daring his sojonrn 
there. 

* Abraham was buried in Hebron, now called from the name given by the 
Muslims to the patriarch, al-Khalil. The tomb is shewn to this day. 

^ According to an-Nawawi (p. 170) and al-MasMidi (I. 91), Job inhabited 
the country of Hauran and al-Bathaniyyah (Batanaoa), between Damascus 
and al-Jabiyah. His tomb is very well known, in a village near Nawii, the 
capital of jHauraii. There is also at this village a running spring, which is 
said to be the founUiii which God discovered for him, and in which ho 
bathed and so rocover^td hie former health*and beauty. {Sec Qai’’iin zzxviii. 
41). Job’s well, however, is in the outskirts of Jerusalem, near the spring 
of Sulwafi (Siloam). See Text, p. 171. 

6 We read in Mas*udi (I, 109), that David built a temple for the worship 
of God in Kur Salam, £.e., Jerusalem. This temple,” he says, ” is called 
the Oratory (MihrSb) of David, and still exists, 322 of the Hijrah. It is 
the highest building in the city, the Dead Sea and the Jordan being both 
visible from the top it.” The Mihrdb of David is referred to in Qur’in 
xxxviii. 20. 

The Gate of David is one of the gates of the MaBjidud-Aq^I, and will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

1 ySqiit (IV. 693) describes some of the wonderful things which Solomon 
executed in Baitu-l-Maqdis. He built, he says, the chamber in whhdi was 
the Hanging Chain, which the innocent could reach by the hand, and the 
guilty could not. This, however, was in the time of David, not Solomon. 
(See above80 note 4). Another wonderful thing of his was a i^om which 
he built and polished like a mirror, and which had the effect of differentia* 
ting between the wicked and the pious, for the pions had their images reffeoted 
on the wall of the room in white, while the wicked were refieoted in black. 
He als^ had in a corner of hia room an ebony stick which, although quite 
harmless when touched by any of the children of the prophets, burned the 
hands of all others who touched it. 



and his mother;^ th© birfch-^plftce erf 
the Messiah M|d his erame J* the village of Saul atid his river 
the place where G^aliath was slain, and also his castle the well 
df Jeremiah and his prison the place of prayer of Uriah aurf 
his house f the dome of Muhamtnad and his gate the rook of 

Among tho oifcea of Solomon, onr author mentions BaHabakk (Heliopolis) 
and Tadmur (Falmyra), Text, p. 186. I 

^ In Hebron, in the same car© where Abraham is buried. Ibn Batjuj^h 

I. 116. 

* In l^emsfllem. Bee Ifan BajtiStali 1. 124. Jesus speaks in his cradle, 

Qur’an Jill, 46. According to Y»qut (1. 779), the cradle was in Bethlehem. 

^ The native place of Saul was Gibeah, called also Gibeah of Benjamin 
ahd Gibetkh of Saul. It was nigh to Eamah, and on the high road to NSbu- 
1ns between Jerusalem and Ramah (Smith’s D. of G. and R. G. I. 1001 a). No 
Muslim writer gives the^ name of Saul’s birth-place, although Yaqut states 
(III. 841) that some believe he waa frouf Dutdan, in the district of Bh ahraKur. 

The river referred ttt U sai l tiic Jordan. Aooording to the story 

cold ill the Qur’fin (ll. 249), when Saul had gone to do battle W*|th the Aina* 
iekitea, he came across a river with his soldiers, and in ordei' to try them, he 
allowed them to drink of the river, and took with him only those who lapped 
Of the water with thoir hands, or those who tasted it nut. The story of San I 
s no doubt'coulourided here with thai of Gideuu (Judges vii). Comp. 1. 
Samuel xiv* 24. 

4 AI*Mas*udi (i. lOW) says that Goliath was killed near Baisan, in ah 
Ghaur, the^great valley of the Jordan. The Castle of GoHatli is on a hil* 
overhanging the city of ‘Amman, the Rabbath-Ammon of Scripture. 

Text,}). 175. * 

The scene© of the conflict between David and Goliath wu« the valley of 
Blah, in the tribe of Judah near ih« country of the Rhibstlncs. (1 Bum, 
xvii.). It was Saul who w^aa killed near Baiesn [Bethsai J, which wafS u dty 
of the Manaseitos, but looally eituated in the tribe of , Ts8a<}har. The birth¬ 
place and homo of Goliath wa« Gath, nom’ Bail Jibr»n, or Bait Jilti :?. 

* The well of Jeremiah evidently refor« to the siwngeon ia the court of 
the prison into Which he waa oast. Oomp. Jeremiah xxxviii, 6. His prison 
also must refer to the piaoe where be was shut up in the king Of Judah’s 
house. Ibid, xxxii* 2. 

* In his dcsoriptiou of ‘Ammln (p. 175)» our aut'nor mentions amo^ 
the mouumeutfl of that city, the tomb of Uriah, over which, h© says, a 

has been built. The reference ia oewtainly to Uriah the Hitiite, who was 
killed before the walls of Rabbafth-Ammon; aud yet in this paesage of ah 
Muqaddasi, as quoted by Yaqat the word ‘ prophet * is added after the name 
of Uriah (III- 730). Tho house of Uriah was, of ooutsei in Jerusalem. 

I The Dome of Mui^ammad, oalled to this day by the name of Qubbalu* 
©•Kabi, ia one of the imt domes dn the platform in tho centre of th« court 
of the Maajidu-l.Aqia* (5?e*t, p. 168). fPte Gate of Muhammad is one of 
the gates of tho Aq 9 $ mosque, ^ 



the'hill di Jesufi ;•* the 'Oratory of 5&aoharh«t-i^'^^@b 
^dtiiid of John j* the shrines^ of the ^rophote; Jlii viliagee 
Job^ and the dwelling-places of Jacob;* the ^l|iSl^du-}-Aq^S 
the Mount of Olives;® the city of ‘Akkft^ (AcreV; the shrine Of 
Siddiqa;*^ the sepulchre of Moses the resting«"place of Abraham 


♦ 

I The rook near which Mose&t ei;4 with ahKhidhr (Qur^Su stviih 6S}, on 
the coaala of Syria, uoa| A ntiooh. See page 30 note 2 of this tranalafcion^ 

^ On Mount Qasiyun (Oaaiua), near Damaaoas. The hill is referred to in 
Qur’an xxIiL 62, and a deaoriptiou of it is given by tbn Batu^h I. 283. It 
is said iltat Jesus and the Virgin Mary lived for some time in a small Caire 
on this hill, which in the langaago of tlie Qur’au was ‘a place of qniet and 
seourity, and watered wdth runideg springs.’ According to others, tho hill 
reprofi*enta Jerasaletn. See Kitabu-l-Baldau, p. 93. 

Within the Masjidu-l-Aqsa ; referred to in Qur’an Stix. 12. 

* In tho Glossary the word is given ns probably mea^iing ^baptismal 


place;’ this meaning can only have been suggested from tho word being con¬ 
nected with tho name of John the Baptist, aa nothing in tho root itself can, by 
any atretwi of meaning, be taken to imply ‘ baptism unless indeed the idea 
of ‘rubbing* can be so taken. Muslim writers, however, never allude to bap¬ 
tism under that name. If the word is not a corruption of in the sense 


of ‘ place? of secluaion or retreat; ’ it can only have tho meaning given io it 
above; and the story of »lolm’s blood bubbling up on the ground, and not 
stopping till seventy thousand nnm were slain on it, seems to give weight to 
this interpretation. See al-Karnil of Ibnu-l-Athtr I. 216- Also Wherry’s 


Cc n?nG/i/ary, 111. 57?fc. 

^ Waooa hallowed by^ th< 
with 

^ TipP^eis#iu % 


:wv 


martyrdoi 


pi'vphelrii, 




gi'-Wal the hiht<^>-’oflp|||||. 1 

B ath nah. or village li' nif.ujMi 

botwoeu Bimas^q 
town of 't^laarau, at 

3® Dair Ayyub, or the Monastery of Job, wher^ he sufFeieed . ithd was 
buried. 

Jacob dwelt in. tho district of Nubulus [Neapolii^ Sp i 

village called Sailun [Shiloh]. Yaqut IV. 311. 

7 The Mosque at Jerusalem, which occupies the site of"'‘l 
Solomon. It was so called in Qur’an xvii. 1, as the most reiUi^te of tW 
woKterated mosques of Islam. 

F » Jahal Zaitd, which derives its sacred character from the ascen|ion of our 
*^I/ord. Gbmp, Text, p. 172. • 

9 Acre, the harbour of which he descriV>63 aft one of the marvellous sights 
in tho province. See Text, p. 186. 

%e I'ext, p, 188. 

il “ And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over against Beth- 
peor.” {JJmt, xxxiv, 6), The district is now called al-Balqi’; and Viq&fc 
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and ills cemotery ;^ the city of Ascaldn;* the Spring of Siloam® 
(Snlw^n); the quarters of Luqm&n the Valley of Kan*inf 
and the cities of Lot; the place of the Gardensthe mosques 
oi ‘Umar/ and ‘Usman’s endowment / the gate named by the 
two men/ and the hall in which the two suitors appeared/® 
the wal/^ between torment (hell) and pardon (heaven), and the 

« 

(III. 210) places the grave on a moaniain near S&ihftn, a village in the suburbs 
of Ma’ab. 

I It is on a small ^ill, at a distance of three miles from Hebron. It is said 
that Abraham alept thoro on seeing the cities of Lot in mid*air. See Text* 
p. 173. In the resting-place of Abraliam there is probably an allusion to Gstt. 
XV. 12, xVnd when the sun was going down, a deep sleep fell upon jibram.’* 

* According to Yaqiit (HI. 674), the excellences of ^Asqalan, which is 
spoken of as the Bride of Syria, are adverted to in the traditions of tb© 
Prophet.' Ibn Bat.utah (1,126) describes the celebrated mausoleum of Asoalon, 
where the head of al-Husain was interred before it was removed to Cairo. 

S The Pool of Siloam, which is mentioned in the New Testament (Sie John. 
ix. 7, &c*). Yaqut (III. 125), says that people use its water aa a means for 
obtaining blessings and for cures. 

4 Luqmnn the Sage, generally thought to be tiie same person as /¥]sop of 
the Greeks. H« is referred to in Qur’an xxxi. 11. Accordihg to Yaqut (III, 
512), the grave of Luqman lies to the cast of the sea of Tiberias. 

Palestine, the Lund of 0anaa6; the valley appears to be the Gbaur, or 
Jordan Valley ; as at page 161 of the text tho author describes Tiberias as the 
ohidf city of the valley of Kan’an. • 

• This refers to the tradition that Paradis© will be conducted to Jerusalem 
on the Resurrection <l«^, with pageantry and festive parade. ISle© Kitdhu4- 
Buldan, p. 94, 

It was the policy of ‘ CwR 'to erect a mosque wharevei^ there was a 
church of the Ohriatiaus (Yaqut I, 779); hence, many Inosqaes In Syria boar 
his name. The great mosque of Jerusalem is, to this day, known as the 
mosque of * Umar. 

8 These were large gardens below the village of Siloam, in the environs of 
Jerusalem. They were given in bequest by the Caliph ‘ Ulhmln ibu ‘AWn 
for the poor of tho city. See Text, p. 171* These gardens are |fiic^a|>iy 
identical with the king's garden in Nehemiah (iii. 15). ; 

^ The reference is to Qur^au v. 26, ^ Enter in upon them by the gate/.\jcMrlb,e 
two men ifre said to be Caleb and Joshua, and tlie gate that of J^ilriohq, 
Ka shsh dff in loco* * 

10 In the story of Uriah. See Qur’an 20. These men were i^o 

angels who pretended to apfmal to Bavid in 0ra©«* to ©onvince him of his sin 
in tho matter of Uriah’s wife. Itodwell’s Koran, p. 120. 

U On the judgment-day. aS'cc Qur’an IvH. 29. 
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Place the sacred shrine at Baisan ;® the noble and |aflori«>i*a 

^teof Hittab;^ the ^ate of the Tnimj>et* (a^-Sftr); the p}aO# 

of ul^Ymin;^ the tombs of both Mary and Rachel the pWe of 

meeting cf the two seasthe dividing-place of the two worlds ;^ 

the Gate of the Sheobina,^ end the Dome of the dhein the 

final station of the Ka‘bah as well as other holy placfea withont 

lumber, and conspicuous excellences; with fruits and general 

ilenty and trees ani abundant water. The country indeed is of 

advantage both for this world and the nei t; for here the heart 

* 

I The Sacred Rook in the Temple of Jeraaalem, fromVhich the Archangel 
Israfil will sound the trumpet at thg day of Resurrection. The allusion is to 
Qur’an 1. 40: And listen for the day when tho crier shall cry from a near 
place,** f.«., a place from which all men may hoar. See Nawddiru4-Qal^Mf 

p.228. 

* BaisSn is connected with the tradition of the beast who 

shall spy out and bring news to Antichrist. According to Taqut (I. 788), 
there is at Baiaun a spring called ^AinuA-Fulm which is said to be of Paradise. 
The spring is somewhat saltish. The shrine, however, is probably connected 
with the popular belief that Baisun is the tongue of the earth. 

^ The gate of forgiveness, referring to Qur’an ii. 56 ; it is in the northern 
wall of the Haram Area at Jerusalem. 

♦ One of the gates under the Dome of the Rock, to the north. It is now 
c’ftllcd Btlbu-l-Jannah, Gate of Paradise. ^ 

* At three miles from Hebron there is a small hill from which it is said 
Abraliara^viewed the destruction of the cities of Lot. A mosque was built 
there called Masjidul-Yaqm^ from the ciroumstanoe of Abraham exclaiming 
when he saw the cities in mid-air, Uddhd hmm-UHaqqu-l^Yaqm” This is 
the certain truth. See Text, p, 173. 

• The reputed tomb of the Virgin is in a subtm'anean ohurch close to the 

Garden of Geth(tema7iey in the bed of the valley of Jehoshaphat (Smith’s D. of 
G . E. Geog. IT. 28b). Rachel’s grave lies at a little distance from Bethlehem, 
which is «i.v tuiles south of Jerusalem. See Gen. xxxv, 19. . 

7 Quriin xviii. 69. The commentators say these two seas were the medi* 
terpanean and the Persian. See, however, the author’s own opinion on this 
point, at< page 30 of this translation, 

9' Ri^rring to Qur’an Mi, 13. 

B,Sbu«s*Sakinah, in the Ma«iidu hAq«a. The Shechina, by which is under- 
liioOd 'trhe ^vine presence or (jlory, which used to appear on the ark, ^nd alluded 
j^ri||iQuri&n ii. 24i8. 

^ Qttbbatu-s-Silsilah, one of the four domes on the platform of the court of 
the Aq^a mosque, facing the eastern door of the Dome of the Book, A des* 
criptio|gi of the chain will be found on page 80 of this IjfaBalation. 

H The Ka'bah will be removed on the day of 
^ii&hthhBulddnf p, 94, 



$o%n% and th# body i^aipljf bewda is wcafihip. Again, ^*161*0 ia 
.Bamascns^ the garden of thj^ i^ld! and Su^ar,^ tbe lesa^ 
Bafratf; as also beautiful Raigila|i,'^tli its fine white bread; and 
holy lliy5 (Jerusalem), where:v^sardship is unknown; add 
i^enowned for cheap living and ^od air, ®ie vine-^clad tabuntaiil! 

152. of Bu^ri, too, should not be forgotten ;«nor Tiberias, so renowaiiH': 
for its crops and its villages. Besides, the sea stretches along tlie 
'border of this province, canying thereto continuously objects ofH 
oommeroe. The Sea of China also touches it on its furthest side.® 
Plains and mountains are there, also, and low valleys and other 
natutal phenomena; while the desert lies on its outskirts, forming 
the roadway from it to Taima’.^ Quarries of marble also occur, 
and drugs for the composition of every medicine. The country is 
inhabited by many men of wealth and merchants and elegant 
people, as well as law doctors, scribes, artisans and physicians. 
But the people Hve ever in terror of the Greeks, who have driven 
in^myirom their homes, and have devastated the outlying districts 
wd ruined the frontier towns. Nor are the Syrians the equals 
of the Persians in either science, religion, or intelligeneo; some 
have become apostates, while others are paying tribute. They sot 
ohedienoe to created man before obedience to the Lord of Heaven. 
The populace, too, is ignorant and seditious, and the Syrian people 
show neither zeal for holy war, nor resentment against enemies. 

According to some writers, ash-Sham derives its name fyom its 
position on the left of the Ka‘bah. Others say it was so called 
because in journeying thither the original settlers had to take the 
direction of the left.* Others, again, derive the name from certain 

I The Koar of Nen* x'tx. 1?SS, a wwilV if»wn at the 8orfth(!»pn trwl of tbo Dead 
Sea. It fs describe at pagje 17S at the ai a pMc-*' of 
merc^* a Basrah Oi » etnaller scale. 

i By the sea of China, the author uudergfcaods .'bo Indian (kmniti it!A 
wider sense, inolxiding the Bod Bea OalP, Syrie, ii oonnetfced 

with this ocean by the Gulf of JJluiba, the eastern gulf of the Ited at the 
head of which the town of Mlah : <yt Mlnth) fe idlmatod''. iilah is pro¬ 
perly a town of Arabia Pciwj&aj but atiir'antfef>r Inciufe ii towns. c»'| a) 

SjM»> 8'® bping one of fcbe peris of 

3^ Between Syria and ah||*jlsE!. '.j. . 

* Leit of the track of the the face nJwiM fixteeaed tom^ the 
Bast. Comp. Mas^udi III. 140* the left hand, w^s first 

applied to this wnwiry hy iiw th« ^dsS, in contradistinctgion to 

right respectively. 



fipote, red* white aai black, whiob^ are lii be fotisd in it, awl 
jure likened to the molee on body The in- • 

habitants of a!*‘Iraq call all Gantry beyond the Enpfirafccil 
i^Sh*Shim; and in this leas restric^d «ense the name ie used by 
i|i(«^|amrnad ibnu-l-Hasaii^ in his works. Bi^t in poirft of fact, of 
afflhe inms-IJnphrates country, the district of Qinnesrin alone 

fo>*ms part of ash-Shain. All the rest is the Arabian Desert, 

itself lytng beyond this desert. Mnhammad uses 
the name for the sake of simplicity, and in accordance with the 
commou conventional usage, just as it is customary to call 
|fl)iirasan, al-Mashriq (the East), while in j^oint of fact the 
East is the country beyond this. Properly speaking, ash-Sham 
is the name for that poi'tion of the countjy which lies directly 

opposite to al-Faman, and from which it is divided by the 

district of al-Hija/. Weni any to say, ‘We do iiot see why the 
extremity of the desert as far as the hinits of al-Trfiq, should 
not bo reckoned as part of Syria; so as to coincide With the 
learned of al-Tiaq .' wo answer that we have divided the provilihes 
according to nature, and so defined th eir boundaries; we must not, 
therefore, assign to one province what belorjgs to another. And 
if any further say, ‘ How do yon know that it did not foi*m part 
of it in ancient times ? ’ we would reply, * Both doctors of law and 
geographers arc agi’ef3d that this .^debatable tract bf3longs to t.ho 
Pe jinsnla of the Arabs. Therefore, to any one who would assign 
it to except in a loose and general way, we should be able 

to say, ‘ The boundaries of Syria are slf we have drawn them. To 
these bonudaries you add a tract about which there is dispute ; and 
it is oil tlmse who make the addition tliat the burden of proof lies/ 

We have omitted all description of and its district, 

inasmuch as it is now in the possession of the Greeks. Jt is in 
Tarasiis that the Cave> is situated, for there is' tin# tomb of 1 

I Abu-l-Fida’ (H. 2) lends his aathority to this opinion, and says that mS , 
fact traiCts of a||three cMilors are to he found in Syria. 

« Til© colebru^ Haaafifce doctor (A.H. 135-189). 

• , ^ Tarsus was taken from the Arabs in A.H. 364, A.H. 966, by the emperor 
!Nioephoras, but was soon after again reslurod to them. See Smith’s Diet. pt. 
0. and E. eog. 11. 11064^. 

* T&'jpave of the Seven Sleepers, whose story founded on Christian ttadi' 
tioTi i^fliiated in Chap, xvfti. of the Qnr’aui verses 8-'22. Tb© olfcy was 
mphesds, but some commentators-’luppoae was Tarstuf. Wherry**^ 

III. 82 note on verse'18. , 

32 
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Datqyanus (Deoianus),* There is a hill in the country-side, on which, 
is a mosque said to be built over the Cave. Mujahid ibn Yazid 
gives *tUe following account of a visit to the Cave.* He says, “ I 
went forth with l£halid al-Baridi,^ at the time that he was sent 
on an einbaisfly to the Roman emperor,* in the year 102 of the 
Hijrab. We were the only Muslims on that journey. After we 
had visited Constantinople, we set out to return by ‘Ammuriyah,^ 
and thence, in the course of four nights, we reached al-Ladhiqiy- 
yatu-l-Muhtariqah.* From thence we came on to a!-Hawiyyah 
[the Ravine], a deep hollow in the mountain, where it was told 
us were some corpses of whose identity nothing is known, but there 
.were guards over them. And the people caused us to enter a 
subterranean passage about fifty cubits long and two broad ; we bad 
lamps with us and behold, in the middle of this tunnel was an 
iron door, it being a hiding-place for their families when attacked 
by the Arabs. It was a waste of great extent, in the midst of 
which was a pool of water, about fifteen cubits across. The sky 
was visible from here. The cavern from this place entered the 
interior of the mountain, and we were conducted to a S]>ot right 
under al-Hawiyyah, where was a chamber some twc3nty cubits 
long. In tliis chamber were thirteen men, lying on their backs, 
each having on a cloak—1 cannot say whether of wool or of hair, 
but it was gray in colour—and a dust-coloured vestment, which 
crackled under the touch like parchment. These vestments, 

I It WiiB to esc;ape the rage of Deems (A.D. 249-251), that the Sevexi 
Sleepers of E})hesus hid themeelves in the cave. The majority of Arab 
writers, however, call their persecutor Deoiauus. 

S The anthorities for this narrative are:—The jurieprudent Abu ‘AbdMlah 
Muharmuad ibn ‘I'lnar al-Bul^nri j 4bu Tiilib al-Tamaui; nJ-Hasan ibn 
YabyS j his father ; Mul^ammad ibn Sahl al-l^uraeauj; Hisham ibfi Muham¬ 
mad,; Majahid ibn Yarid. 

^ AUBarlili means the ‘master of the post-horwo osbahlishmeut,’ or *a 
royal messongor* or ‘courier.* 

4 In his translation of al-MuqaddasPs chapters on Syria Ifer the Palestine 
Pilgrims* Text Society, Mr. Gwy be Strange has mistakeu the word at- 
Pighiyah, which is an appellation for the ©roperor of the Greeks (see Lam), 
:or the name of a valley between Hakkah and Yanbu*. 

6 Amonum. * 

® Laodioeia Combusta, the modern Ladik, The town received its surname 
[>rohably from having l>een at one time destroyed by fire. Bat as it hks tliift 
mrname aa early as the time of Strabo (»ee Smith’s Diet, iX. U2a), there is no 
ground for Le Strange’s translation * laUly destroyed by fire;* ♦ 
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.which were fringed, covered their faces an® whole of their 
bodies. Some of the dead men wore boots up to the middle of the 
leg, and some sandals, while others had shoes; everything Sheming 
perfectly new. On uncovering the face of one of them, I perceived 
that the hair of his head and of his beard has remained unchanged, 
and that the skin of his , face was shining, the blood appearing 
in his cheeks, as though these men had laid themselves down but 
a moment before, i Indeed, their limbs were as supple as the 
limbs of living men. They were still in their youth, ejr.cept 
certain of them who had white hair here tUid there. We also 
discovered that one of tl’om had bad his h^jp^d cut off, and in¬ 
quiring of the people on the matter, they answered, saying, “ The 
Arabs having once prevailed over us, they took possession of 
al-HaWiyyah. We told them the story of those as they 

would not believe us, one of them struck off the head of this one.’’ 

The men of al-Hawiyyah also told us that each year on the 
anniversary of a feast held in their honour,* they assemble together 164* 
and raising them one by one, they cause them to stand upright, 

Then they wipe them, and shako the dust off their clothes, and 
arrange their garments, without ever having a fall or tottering; 
then they lay them upon the ground. They also said that they 
pare their nails three times in the year, for their nails continue 
to grow. Then we inquired concerning their history and their 
origiuL, but the people replied that they knew nothing about the 
matter,tonly adding, ‘We call them prophets.’” Mujahid and 
Khaiid give it as their opinion that these men might be the 
‘ men of the cave but Clod knows best. ^ 

On the next page will be found the figure or map of the pro* 
vince. 

We have divided this province into six districts. The first, 
reckoning from near the province of Aqur (Mesopotamia), is Qin- 
nasrin; next Him? (Emesa); then Dimashq (Damascus),* al- 
ITrdunn (the Jordan); Filastin (Palestine); and lastly, a^. 
Sharat.* 1. The District of Qinnasrln. Its capital is ^alab 
(Aleppo), and among its cities are Aniakiyah (Antioch), Balis.; 

1 The commemoration of the Seven Sleepers of Ephosns takes place on the. 

5th of Tishrin I. (October), the first month in the ecclesiastical year. 

Albiruni’g Chronology, p. 285, 

• * The district of ash-gjharat corresponds to the ancient Idumasa (Smith’s 
Did, ^ G, and B, Geog, 11. 146). 
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IMs-SavfaidiyjHb ^ Suumisat* Mawbij,^ 

Qimiasnd, Mar^a^,® Tskandarunab^ Lajjun,'^ Eatatiiyyah,^ Jueif. 
yab,^ Siaisiapr/i Wadi Butnan,** Ma*arrat«-ti-Nu*maii,^® 

* Tbe;port of Antioch, marked in K. Johnston’s Map of Turkey in Asia F e. 
T5<j«t (i. 88^} writes, Anjnkiyah, which is about 2/orsa^s distant from the 
sea, has a harbour in a littje town called as-Spwaidiyyah, where the ships of 
the Fmnks cast anchor, and from which they carry their effects on horses 
and mules to Aid.i^^iyah. According to liO Strange, i4 ia px^olmbly identical 
with the St, Simeon^tf Harbour of the Crusades. The ruins of Selouceia 
Pieria, the ancient port of Antioch, are not far distant from the modern pori. 
The Orontefi discharges itself into the sea at Siiwaidiyyah. 

* Tho ancient Sainosata, on the river Euphrates. Thti modern tt>wn is 
about 40 miles south of the cataracts of the Euphrates, where it passes Mount 
Taurus. Smith’s Diet. 11. 901a. Samaia«!b is marked hi K. J.’s map H e. 

B Th® anoiont Hierapolis, situated on the higli road from Antriooh to 
Mesopotamia, 21 Roman miles to the W-of the Euphrates, 2^ day’s journey 
from Aleppo, and 6 day's from Antioch. I’hc modern nanio of the town is 
Kurd Bambuche, or Buy^k Munhedj. Smith’s Diet. I. 1064. 

4 The ancient Bai®, a small place on the gulf of Tssus, now^ the gulf of 
UJee-nderun, on the Syrian coast . It is 2 farsak^ji distant from lakaudanmahj 
to the north of it, and is marked in K. J.’s Map as Bayas. 

b A port on tlio gulf of Iskenderu u, between Bayyfm and al-Ma.^§i^ah 
(Mopsuostia). It w^as from this port that. HUi]>s laden with timber for Egypt 
and oihci’ parts of Syria set sail. It is probable that it boenpied the site 
of tho ancient Issuiti on or near the head of the gulf. 

d The Marasih of the inap.s, .supposed to be the ancient Germanicia. 

7 Lajjun, Rafani 5 ^yah, Jusiyah, Hamai, Shaizar and W5di Bu};nan am on 

p, 54 of the tex-t, given as belonging to the districi of ^im?. '* 

8 A/ maritime town of Syria, near Tripoli. See Smith’s Diet. (11. 692a), 
and Yaqut (11. 796). Among tho districts of ^im?, Ilm Kh urdS dh bah men ^ 

a Rafaniyyah, whiejj he joins with.Tadmur (Palmyra). Yaqut calls this 
Bafaniyyah, llafaaiyyah of Tadmur (TI. 796). 

® At 16 miles 3'rora Him;?, to the south of it. * 

10 (i:he Epiphaneia of the Greeks, delightfnlly sitaated on vlie western bank 

of the Orontos, to the no.rth of It is hupposer. to be identical with the 

ancient Hamath, See S^ith I. 848, and Abu 1-F.d4' ,IX. 40. 

11 Now called QaPlil^aizar, marked in the maps m Sf.Jar, on the left bank 
of the Orontes, bet#^n fjtamntand Famiyah (Apameia), and at 16 miles from 
the latter. It is the ancient Lariaea. See Smith IT. 128. 

18 Yaqat (I. 664j describes Rutntm as a valley between Manbij and 
at a sliort day’s march from eitjber place, intorsperaed with runriii®^ streams 
and numerous villages, of which the largest is called Buzrdah. 

18 A eonsidp-able town in the district of Bim$, between Hala.b and 
(Ysqfit lY. 675); Its name often appears as al^Ma^m'rah, It is the ancient 
Arra/ 20 S. of Chalcis, or Qinnasrai. It is also known as Dh Stu-I- 

Qa^ruin. Ad-I>imashqi, 205. 



Ka*arrafc-Qiimasri».* 2. The District of J; 

Jis capital bears the same oanie. Among its cities am i Salaini 
yah,* Tadtunr (Palmyra), al-Khanasirab,* KafaMIbyl 
al-Lftdliiqiyy^^^ ^ Jabalah,® An tarsus,^ Baltmyfts, * 
l-Uiawabl.® 3, The District of Dimastiq (DamaScus). Its 
capital is of the same narne. Ifca^ities ^ ; Baaiyas, §ai<ii 
(8i<lon), Bairut, Atrabulus (Tripoli), Arqah. The territory of 
al Chief @ity, na‘labakk (Heliopolis); towns, Kimid,|| 


i Ofttjii raVuid Ma'arxat-Mavrin, a small town in the m ighbourhooti ol Aleppa*, 
at a distalK-t" of 1 0 miles from it, Yaqut IV. 574 

* Written in Yaqut (HI. llJd), Salarayah. It is the ancient Salamioi^ ^ or 
Salamiae (Smith IT. 875), situated on the border of the desert, hut fertii^4fid 
abounding in water and trees. It is 24 wiles distant from Hims. 

® The town of Kh unSgirah is the chief p! toe in the diatrict of » 

large, well-known tract of country to the south-east of Aleppo. Yaqut (11, 478) 
places it ever against Qinnasrixi, near the confines oi the dessert. 

* Abu-1-FidtV (H. 41) describes Kafarl;ab as a small town, where there is 

little water. It is, however, the chief administrative place of the locality. 
It is situated on the road from Ma‘arrah to at a distance of 12 uiilea 

from either place, • 

6 Laodiceia ad Mare, formerly one of the most important towns on the 
Syrian coast. The modem city still shows traces of its former importance. 
Its i>ort is liettdr sheltered than any on the coast. Smith II, 1236. It is 
45 miles distant from Antioch. 

A maritimo city of Syria, south of al-La dh igivyah. The Jehleh of the 
map^. 

7 Incon cc,ily for Antart.us, the ancient Anfcaradus, and the modern Tartus, 
It is situated at the northern oxtreiaity of Flirenicia, over agaiud j be wiand 
of Arauus, now called Riiad, Tartus is now a mean village of abotd* tliree 
hundred inhabitants. Smith 1. 1886, 

8 Bahiuyag, wa«i a <,v)wn on the sea coast, situated 24 miles to the north of 

Antarp'is, near the fortress of Marqab. The river Baniaa flowed on the S. and 
W. of it. It is now utterly dosei-ied. The citj^ is mentioned by the Crnsatlors 
under the name of Vniaaia, and its Greek name was Smith 

L 3726, 

9 According to al-ldrisi, it is 15 miles to the sonth d 

*0 Al-Biqii* is now the name of the valley between I^bancm and Anti- 
Lebanon, from Zaldeh southward. The remainder of the Biqa*, from the 
village of Zahich northward, takes its name from Baalh^h^ which lies in chia 
plain. AbBiqa‘ is the Co^dosyria of claasillfcl writers. Smith D* lOflw' 
ITaqut (1. 699) describes al-Biqa‘ as a large plain between Bala^hk, Slim# 
and Dimashq, where there are many villages and abundant waterj||| 

11 Formeriy the capital of al-Biqa*. Ad-Uima^qi (p, 109) pke^ it at 
foot 0^ Lebanon. It is also called Kamidn-LLauz (of the Alwndb 
Abu-l-Fidl^ IL 27 note 1. 
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‘Ai’jam&slii ^ and az-Zabadani.® The District of Damaaous 
incladea six territoi'ies: al-Qbiu.tah, Hauran, al-Ba^aniyy^, 
al-Jaiflan, al-Biqa‘, and al-Hulah.® 4. The District of 
al-Urdurin (the Jordan). Its capital is Tabariyyah (Tiberias). 
Among iti towns are: Qadas, Sur (Tyre), ‘Akka (Acre), 
i^Iji^an, Baisan, A 4h ri*at. 5. Tiie District of Filastin 

^ is ar-Ramlah. Its towns : Baitu-l-Maqdis 

166, ^erasalem), Bait-Jibril, (Jbazzab (Gaza)f Maimas, '‘Asqalan 
,, (A8calon)| Yafah (Joppa), Arsuf, Qaisariyyah (Caesarea), 
Nftbmlna, Ariha (Jericho),‘AmmSn. 6. Tfie District of asJi-Sljarat. 
We have reckoned JJngJiar as the capital of this District. Its chief 
towns are: Ma’ab (Moab), Mn‘an,* Tabtik, Adliruh, Wailah, 


Madyan. 

Jft is to be remarked that there are villages in this jfTovinoe, 
latter aad considerable than many of the chief towns in tlie 
Ai^abian Peninsula^ snch as Darayya,^ Bait-Lihyft,^ Kafar- 
asiftm and Kafar-sibA Bat the^jf l:^e the chai*acteri»tics of 
Villrtge^^ mi aro'fi||qJ?one4 as jg' d^*jt Mil^ractico, as we have said 
befai%l)et«kg 'baaetf tipoo usage. 

Halab’ (Alglpo) is ^Ine eity^Jptghtful and well-fortifiod. Tfao 

* It is ‘ATjaioftl i|^^aqut, who places it in' the Biqa‘ of Ba'labakk (til. 
637). Ahii-1-Fi(la’(ir!!l|||J says it is 12 miles distant from Ba'labakk, and is 
on the road frcmi this town to Bairat. 

8 Az-Zabadlni is a pleasant town situated on the banks of the Borada, the 
river of Bama&oas. It is 18 milOs distant from Ba‘labakk, and ^he same 
distamw Crfum IlaTnascus. 

R Al-C^ujah k the district in the midst of which Oeiaascus is situated. 
The whole district is covered with gardens, and watered by numerous streams. 
It if by the Arabian noeta as the tejiestrial Paradise. Smith 

I, KUd in. 885. Hauran (Auranitis) is the great desert 

tract, south of'’|||||Hpi i» the Diatnot of Bafcana^a, situated 

between al-JauI^n or Haiilamtit aud Badran. Gaulanitis extended from the 
sea of Tiberias to the sources of the Jordan. Al-Biqa‘, as already mentioned, 
is the valley b^,t^een the Lebanon and Anti*Lebanon, AU^iilah, or Ard-eh 
Mid§K^ the region round the small lake now called Bahr-el-ffa?e/i, “ the 
om ” of 

order of the desert; the Maan of the maps. 

' the Qhufah of Bimashq, at three miles from the city 
IT. 28 note 8. 

® A^^er well-known village in the Ghutah, placed by Xbn Bafutah (I. 237) 
sirast of Damascus. 

^ The modern representative of Chaleh or Chalybon, to which Sj^leucas 
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inhabitaiats aiv by a certain elegance of niaijiDe^ 

afid are ri«b audjgSffcisd«' The houses are built of stone, and tli# 
city is fiour’i^iiog. In the,midst of it rises a strong and spactoni 
citadel, 'wl'ich own water supply, and whoT'e the royal 

treasures r^.e kept. 3Ph#* g^eat mosque stands in the town. The 
inhabitante drinii:;|i*e witer of the Quwaiq^ river, jrInch enters the 
town to the FalaOe ol S^ifu*d-Daulah* through andiron grating. 
The city is not lap:e> but it is the seat of government. It has 
seven gates;® the gaW. of liims, the gate of ar-Raqqah, the gate of 
Qinnasrin, the gate of the Jews, the gate of al-*Iraq, the gate of 
the Melori-market (Bab^iirid-Bittlk^ and the gate of Anta* 
kiyah. The gate of the Forty (Babud-Arbahn) is now closed. 
Balis® is Bitwated in the angle Of the boundary towards ar>Raqqah« 
It is a tloT'vitfhinjf town. Qinnasnn® has been denuded of most of 

Nioaior f^nvo the Beroea. It was conquer^ by the Arujjii HB{^r 

Abu ‘Ubaiidah/BJJvS. f.n A.H. 333 (A.D. 9M^6}, Balab became the 
capital of ,Baifti-d*-i)ai!lfilv xhn Uamdan, and coutinTied in the possession e€ 
his family fox abornt seventy jears. a ,- ' , 

f In all j^bahSKty the andenfc Ohalus. It takes its A»e from two souro^i 
iutho hiijh groand c^: ‘Jintab. (Smith I. 602a), According to Yaq^t 
(JV. 206), U' xiiilos long^ii|fe^ Its source to the place where it is lost iq 
the ni8rsh5,Ji4^'i^p||^troin Qinnafirm. The Quwaiq almost dries up in summer. 

* Saif Utriii^®P®S,’the gniai prince of the race of IJamdsn, was born in A.H. 
303 (A.D. at Aleppo A.H, 350, after a successful x^eigii of about 

24 years. ' K« distiugaiiihed himself greatly in his nuraerous campaigns 
against tlw:; Oroeks. Foi* %ts» "life, consult Ibn Kh allikan 11. 334. 

5 The Mmf*» of the gates m Yiqut (II. 310) are as follows : the gate of 
the Forty, the gate of the Jews,—which was restored by al-Maliku dh- 
Phahir and its mme to Blbu-n-Na^r or the gate of Victory—the 

gate of the (iardens (lUbu-i-Jinan), the gate of Antakiyah, the gate of 
Qinnasrin, the i>f ah'lraq, and the Secret Gate (Babu-s-Sirr), 

4 This is pr >baJdy a cotaiterpart of the Baru-1-Bi);0kh of Baghdad, which 
was a market tor fraits of all kinds, although known as the watei’-meiloxi 
market- Viudit 31. ' 

4 The ancient town o| Hftrbarissus, by the Euphrates. Balls was situated 

on the confuies of Syria and Arabia, in the angle formed by the Euphrates 
and the ooiumou boundary of the two provinces. This is apparently what 
the author means by the head of the boundary. At the time of 

Yrqut, BIliji was 4 rmles away from the Euphi-ates, the river having gradually 
receded townrds tha'Cast.. ! 

5 Qimiasrm Identified with the ancient Chalcis, which was situated 

58 Komau miles from Ahtiooh and 18 M.p. from Beroea. The modern 
town aWwt 12 miles from Aleppo. Qinuasrln was formerly the 
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its inhabitants. Th© Prophet is reported tohat^ taid, Almigbiy 
God spake to me in revelation, ‘ Whichever of those thJT®© thoii 
vepmrmi to it shall be the abode of thy flight—al|jMadlnah, al- 
Bahmin, or Qinnasrin,”^ Now if any one should ask of me * Why 
have you reckoned Halab, as the capital of the district, when here 
is a t-owu bearing the very same name ? ’ I reply, * I have stated 
before that the capitals of districts are like unto captains and the 
towns like soldiers j and so it would not be fitting to make lordly 
Halab, which is the seat of government and of all state offices, or 
A«|akiyah with all its excellence, or Balis in its flourishing state— 
subordinate towns to a small aud ruined city. Were he to say, 
* Why then have you not done the same in the case of §hiraz ? for, 
according to this rule, I^takfer and its towns should-bo reckoned 
as belonging to Shiraz: wo reply, As there are many towns^vin tljc 
district of lytakbr. situated at some distance from Istakhr itself, wo 
have deemed it expedient to act in the way we did. In the 
science of geography, the rule is not unfrequently sacrificed 
to expediency even as is the case in riuestiona affecting tlio 
Muk&Hb (covenanted slave).* Do you not see how the post¬ 
ponement of payments by reason of the Nairuz ^ or tht^ 
Mikrajihi^ is held to be irregular in all the ordinances 


cliiof city in the district, but it began to lose ground as Aleppo rose into 
importance, and finally dwindled into an insignificant village. 

I The authorities for irp-djlion are:—the worthy ^aiyi Abu Sa^id 
Aliniad ibn Maljammad [ibn Jibro*iI abjurij an'Kaisabiin ; Abu Jitki 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn Khrizaimah [an-Naisabarl ai-HdJiiPi, A.H. 223-311, 
Atw4 waTitfsiu IL 221] : Abu ‘Arnmir [al-Husain] ibn Murai^h al*Marwaz>, 
i.e., of Marw [died A.VI, 244, Ahu-l-mah, I. 751] ; al-Fadhl Abu (road/tm) Miisn 
[ash-Shaibam, ci 192, cf. Yaqilt 11. 570]; [Abud-Maihay3 ^‘'h] ‘le» fbn 'IJbaid 
fibn Abt‘0haid al-Kindi ad-Darwa«aqt, Y^ut li. 570J 0h ai1in ibn ‘Abdi- 
Uihal‘*Amiri; Aba Zur'ah; ‘Amr ibn Jw»r, This is Jarir ibn ‘Abdidiah 
al-Bajali, referred to at page 190 not© 3 of this traaslation. 

# See Hamiltoids HidSyah III. 376 et t^eq ; and comp Text, p. 32 (page 47 
of this translation). 

* The Nairm or Nauruz is New year’s day, Which ©(Jcording to the Persian 
calcndiir falls on the day on which the sun enters Aries, initiating a week of 
festivities^which terminates with the NttUir&z4-huzurg, the sixth da;^ affceiJ the 
vernal etjuinox. 

♦ The autumnal equinox, which is celebrated as a ,f©«s1 -day by the Persians, 
For an account of the Nairuz and the Mihiajftn, see Albiruni g Chronology, 
pp. m and 207. 
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of law, in tlie case of KiiShat^ by way of 

pediency^-%^^^., 

^iins There is no larger city than this in all Syria* 

There is.|fon a hill commanding the city, which is seen 
fi-oin afaf|ip;|p||ji^ of the drinking-water is obtained lainfall 
but ther^’f river.^ When the Maslims conquered this 

place thtiytlie Church and turned the half of it into a 
mosque,®- mosque, in tlie market-piaco, there is a 

dome onihe:apejL of which is the figure of a man in brass, stand¬ 
ing upon 4 ilih ^ hich tarns to the foqr winds.* About this figure 
they relat'e inan;;; absurd stories. This town hfis greatly declined, 
and is sinking into decay. The men of are noted for 

their foo!||^p|^i5i8. The other tdWns of the district are all in a state 
of parthbi%i^y. I Vicos are everywhere raoder.ite, and such of the 
towns as tir?, coast are well-fortified. Tadmur (l;*4<irayra) 

is likewise in A state of decay, is one of the cities of Solomon, 
the son of Da?id, built like a throne ^ (above the pLiin). It is 
situated near the desert ® and is a spacious and pleasant city. 

^ In a contract of Ufahati the ransom is generally stipnlatod to be paid by 
the slave in separWi* or lots, at appointed times. A 'muJeatib failing in 
his paymeu!?:, tnaV it ho appear on enquiry to be solvent, be indulged with a 
short delay. iK.hetwise the master may require the magistrate to pass a 
decree of I .nbifity, imd so dissolve the coifl.ract of kiidbat. From the text it 
appears thai pa> 1 . 0 eats fall duo on the Nairuz or the Mihrajdn feast-days, 
they may be deferred without any injury to the slave. 

* This if? the Oroutos, which waters the gardens of Him.'j about a mile and 
a half to the wiM of the town. Smith 11. 107lb. 

8 Him^ oapiujlaied to the Muslims under Abu ‘Ubaidah iu A.H. 15 (A.D. 636). 
Under the ter n?. >.‘f itapitulation, one quarter of Bt. John’s Church in that city 
was to be gn oe ovor to Iho Muslims to bo converted into a moscj[ue. See al- 
Bila dh uri. p. ,, Jx 

Yaqiit (the figure as follows ; One o£ the wonders of 
Hims is a of the mosque, nearer the Church, standing on a 

white sfcoii^* 'i^ty^KllIgNrho upper part like that of a man, and the lower like 
a scorpio]^^^ljf a pi<?co of the clay of the soil, and press it on that 

figure, it will nerve ifws a cure against the bite of scorpions, namely, by the 
person bitten disilalvlug it in w’ater and drinking it. cf. Text, p. 186. 

® This K^'lhv's to . refer to the situation of Palmyra under a ridg® of hills 
towards the W., ajiid a little above the level of an extensive plain,” Smith 
n. 536a. 

® Tadmar is ^situitiwd in a pleasant and fruitful oasis of the great Syrian, 
desert fvSmifchj^ * 

33 
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Dima§i(j (DamascBs)* is the iowJiVlE aiid tbe royal 

residence inder* the House of Umayyah. ThOre thoir palfMsee 
their' monuraents are to be seen to this day.* hoases of 

Damak*as are built of wood mi mud-briek®.* Tbe city is com¬ 
manded by a mad fortresn, which was erecto<| during my iiay 
there. Most of the markets are covered with roof®, and among 
197. tlicm ti^l^ is a iine open one, which rutis through the length of 
the totrn.?^ The city hi inter8e;.ded hy niimerclis stream®, and large 
clumps of trees encomr>ass it on all sides. Fruits abound, and 
prices of commodities moderate. Snow k also found, and 
■ things of <|ttite opposIU; natures. K.vwbere else 'v^ill be seen such 
magnificent hdt hatl^, nor nuch beautiful fountains., The people, too, 
are noted |or ttieir judgment. ^ Among the gatoii'of^ilbhe city ^ 

t Thin city, uow onhed Enh-Shani^ is situated at the 

distance of two Joui*t'tH\ or about 60 miles from tbe coast of the 

Alediteiiraneani, not far fror,< the eastern base of the range of AntilibfUius, 
and at the western cxtreniby of the gi*eat desert ot‘ EhHauran. Smith f. 
^4,0. This city in the nnust dP gardens, oconyoes a siitj of shigular beauty, 
ai d ha® been cf'h hrated by the Arabian i-xsits as the terrestriai Paradise. 
The capita! my vt Syria, both iu aficieni ani moclnn; times, it became 
^Urifig the retjija the Ummayyades, the capital of the wljolo Muhammadan 
The rule of this dynasty lasted from A.H. 40-132, A.D. tX5l-750, 
a period of nearly ninety years. 

® The caliphs of the House of Umayyah adorned their capital with many 
splendid buildings, principal among which was the groat njosqu;^. Justice 
Jlmeor AH in his Short History of the mracens^ describea the buildinge of 
Damascus in tbe following terms. “Under the Ommoyades, he say^. 
Damascus JfeipciAme one of the most beautiful i.,ifcie« ot the World, and t he 
ihetropolis of the Ifdamio empire. They a domed I'i with magniflcout buiid- 
ings, foantains, kiosks, end pleasure-houses. The cmbeni)?hmeiiit began 
with the Green Palace (Qasru.bK^adbrft') built by Ma‘aiiyiyeh, which rt>- 
oeived its name from its green and '>aitf||pU^tion. IJadcr i*sV 

ttuocossors the city shone wath the wlHta.domcf of innumer ¬ 
able palaces and mosques.Waltd I in (wriicula Dama'icu^ and 

its enrirou® with public struotares, and erected for mmael^ a lusting monu- 
ment in the great moique.” ■ 

3 The author of the ^afarndmt state® th^it the houaes of Damascus have 
their first story built of BtoQ0» and itio other stories of wood. See Quatre- 
m^re, JIhtoiree des Sultam Jfhmkwks, Tol. II, 3rd ptrt, p. %d$, ^5^ 

♦ This evidently refei® to the Flo Bec^o, the street callw Strelght,'’ 
t^bich ran throagh the centre ol the city, from the east to the west gate. 

Damascus has eight as wonld appear from the verses of one of its 
poets, who in comparing it tp Paradise, says tkat its gates are eight like 



1 hafe noticed ;iithe jpollowiii^; the Jabiyah gftte,^ gat# 
aiK'^lag l^ lr (the Small), th# j|ate al-Kabir (the Great), the gat# 
Bifiife-Siiarql (the Bi^ternJ, the gate of TumSt (St. Thomasj, th#^ 
gate el the ri?e», 41^1 the gated the Mahtoilijyin; or raakere oiE 
oaineblittere* Tim, climate cif Datnascas h very pleasjiMt, bat 
idmewbat' tiie inhabitants ai*«|||tirbu!ent, fruits are 

insipid, ivnd meat is hard, and the houses ai*e small oid f%e streets 
gloomy. The bread iilso *a bad there, and a ‘ivalihood i| to 

make. Tim city i|||a9iires about half a/ur£V'&$ 
breadth, and BtandjPm a level plain. The l)amasclkfr;^o^il%^ 
the fairest gem that belongs to the Muslims ’u>\v, and nowKfeite 
have they such vast treasure oillected at otiejfplace. Its' ||^nda- 
tion walls are built of squared stones, accurately set and of la^# 
size, and are crowned wnth splendid battleiii uts. The cbldmni-^ 
supporting the roof of the mosque consist of Idaek polished pillars 
in three ranges of great breadth. l)i tiio (,en#!ei, fronting the 
mihrab, is a great dome.® The open court is surrounded by 
lofty arcades, themselves surmounted with snikllor 
the whole nrea is payed with white marble. The waU#of the 
mosque, for twice the lieight of a man^ are fa^’.ed with vaiicgated 
marble, and above this, even to the <^|Bling, are m<>saics of various 
colours and in gold, showing ig^res of trees and tow*infl and 
inscriptions as well, all most bra??;tifal and exquisiif ly finely 
woiked. There is scarcely a kin»i of tree or « wellAnbyju town, 
that will^iiofe be found ligured on ihes# #alls. 'ri|j|,capitals of th#? 
columns are covered with gold, and the Ij^aiidrels are^d0||J 

are everywhere ornamented in mosaic.^i^yjhe ciSInraiia round'%»c 
court a»e all of white marble, while the walls that fnSfos# it, 
vaulted arcades, and the small arches above, are adoTOe4 mosaic 
with arab^que designs. The rqij^fs are everywhere overlaid witli 
plates of leiad, k|id the battlemfckte on both sides are faced with 

Paradise,I. 2:31. Acoorlieg to Kit&hu4*$itU4in (p. 106), 
in iti fjDmaliiftays tlamasoiis had six g^-tes, namely, the iili|yah gate, the 
Sraa1l<y|^|i>te, the Kaisin gate, the Eastern gate, the Tam|i 'gate,'and the gate 
of Paradioe or the gardens (Babu-1-Paradis). 

t Named ^after aWebiyah, or Jubiyatn-hJaulin, the place oall«y3 Gab^m 
by Theqj^lHtnes. Thl« gate is opposite the Eastern gate. 

* Op tkb mosque of TJamascns, read the ^nsertation of iijtiatr©wSfc|f»» 
Hi$Utir 0 B d 0 » Sultans Ma/nloulrs^ Voh II, 3r4 liurt, p. 262 at and Of. 
Ibn Ba|ubib, Foya^w, I. p. 1^7 et $eg, 

^ Called 'the dam© of the 
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tlie mosaic work, On the right side of the court is a treasure- 
house,^ raised on eight columns. It is finely ornamented, and tii« 
AvallB are covered with inosiu’c. Both within the mihrab and 
158. at'ound it are set cut agates and turquoises of the largest To 
the left of this inihvab, there is another, inferior to it, which is 
for the sjL>ecial use of the Sultan, /The centre of this 
had become somewhat injured, and 1 hear ihe cost of restoring it 
arnoniitcd lo as mucli as 500 dinars. On thefeuminit of the dome 
of (he mosque is an orange, and above it a pomegranate, both in 
gold. But of the most wonderful of (he sights in this mosque is 
■ the set ting of (he various coloured iimrbleH, bo cunningly matched 
one with the other, 3n fact, (he mosque is such that should an 
fiiiifSt visit it daily during a whole year, he might always discover 
some now pattern and some fresh design. Tt is said that al- 
Walld emphjycii oil c<’nstruction skilled woi'kineu from Persia, 
India, Western Africa ;ii,d Cirecce, spending thereon the revenues 
of - :yria for seven ywiN, a.s well as eigliteon sliiploads of gold and 
Sliver, 'which cfoac fr\ ro Cyprus, And thi.s does not include what 
the ctnpmor v'd ' '^e (»-•!■ kn gavt to hnn in the matter of requisite 
mfdf iuhils fr'.d moMj.u >■ The people miter the mosque by four 
gfjtc'i—mu'.n i;. h' Barn f Barid 2 (the gate of tlm post), which 
opens into t he ; ght hand ; of the c'ourt). It is of great size, and 
lias two smaller gateways to isglit and to left of it, The chief gate- 
wnty and ih(3 tw^o lesser ones have each of them double doors, which 
are covered with platen of gilded ccippor. Over the great and the two 
smaller gateways are three colonnades, and the doors open into the 
long arcades, which eo va«';:ud over, the tiw vault resting 

OTi marble columns^ hiif the walls are ooWred after the manner 
that has already ’l*een described. I'he ceiHtigs hero arc all painted 
wi(h the most cKquisite designH. liWhese arcades i|j the place 
of the paper-sellers, and also the etwt of the Qadhi’sdieutenant. 
This gate comes in between the main building (fte covered part 
of the mosque) and the court. Opposite to *(0%^he left- 


1 The troaBure-house of the mosqne, situated oe the weal side of the 
court. The revenues of the mosque amounted to miwly 2i5,OoO a year. 

* Known as the »|je CompanJbns of the 

Prophet. 

^ On the western side of the mosque, in one of the pleasantest spots in 
I)auiascus. TSqut 1* 442 and 693. Described by Ibn BMtiipih I. »09, 
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hand side, is 2® iha Bab Jairtin,* which is similar to the 
ftl-Barid just described, only that its colonnades are vaulted over in 
the breadth. To this gate you ascend by steps. It isths pliloa 
where the astrologers and other such people are \>ODt to talto 
their seat. 3® Babu-s-Sa‘at * (thegaie of the Houns) is in the 
eastern angle of the covered part (of the mosque). It has double 
doors, which are unornaruedited, and over it are arcades, under 
which are seated tl^ public notaries and the like. The fourth 
gate is called Babu-l-Faradis ® (the gate of the gardens), also 
with double doors. Ifc is opposite thp mihrab, and opens into the 
arcades (on that side of the court), between the two additions 
which have been built here on the right and the left. Above it 
rises a minaret: ^ this is of modern construction, and is ornamented 
with raosaic work in the manner already described. Before each 
of these four gates is a place for ablutions, cased with marble, and 
with apartments, wherein is running water; and also fountains 

i On tho eastern side, the largest gate in the mosque. Described by Ibn 
Batntah I. 207. According to this writer ifc is the same as the gafce of tho 
Iloui’s, so called from a large clepsydra that stood near ifc. All authors are 
agreed that this clock stood on the eastern side of the mosque, to tho right of 
the gate Jairun (see De Saoy’s Relation de VlSgy’pief p. 57B), so that the statement 
of t)ur author that the gate of tho Hours was situated in or near the eastern 
angle of the covered part oAhe mosque, is not very wide of the mark, Kead 
tho note of Le Strange on the gates of the mosque, DeHcription of Syria^ p, 20, 

* 'J'h© gate of the Hours as already stated stood on the eastern side of tho 
mosque, to the right of the gate Jolr«n. Ifc does not appear that our author 
ever intended by this gafce, the one in the western portion of the south wall* 
which has always been called feabu-z-Ziyadah (gate of tho Addition), The 
latter gate derives its uajAe uo doubt from the fact of that part of the mosque, 
which was till then used as a Christian church, having been incorporated by 
al-Walid into the original mosque.^ See Quairomtire II. 3rd part, p. 263, 

^ This is the gate on the northern wall, called by other writers B5ba-n- 
NnJiifiyyin (of the Confectioners). Al-Muqaddasl calls ifc Babu.l-Faradis, from 
the city gate of the same name which stood in that quarter, namely, on the river 
Barada to the north of the mosque. 

* This is certainly the Ma'dhanatn4»*Aru8 (the Minaret of the Bride), which 
was built by ahWalid, on the northern side of the mosque. Hence, the author 
speaks of ifc as of modern construction, for there were two other minarets, 
dating frbra the times of the original Christian church of St^John. See 
Qnatrem^re II. 3rd part, p. 273. What made Le Strange think there is a 
doubt about the two minarets being the same, is that he translated the word 
muhdathcih by ‘recently.constructed,’ when, in fact, at the time aLMnqaddas! 
wrote the minaret was nearly three centuries old. 
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wHeli flow into great tnarble basins. From the 

Sultanas palace, are gold-plated gates leading into the Maqi^u-f 
rah. Fow one day, 1 said, speaking to my micle, my 
a'Hcle, verily it wa.s not well of al-Wal'id to expend sd jhlnch 
of the wealth of the Muslims on the mosque at Damas* 
eua. Had he expended the same on making roads, or in 
the construction of tanks, or the, restoration vlof the fortresses, it 
^ would have been more litting and more expellont of him.^ But 
my uncle said to me in answer, * my dear son, yon have not under- 
standing! Verily al-Walld was right, and he was prompted to do 
a worthy work. For he beheld Syria to he a country that had 
long been occupied by the Christians, and he noted herein the 
beautiful chnrcbes still belonging to them, so enchantingly fair, 
and so renowned for their splendour : even as are the QumSmah* 
(the church of the ^Holy Sepulchre) and the churches of Lydda 
and Fdessa. So he built for the Muslims a mosque, by which he 
diveried them, fiom these, for he made it one of the wonders of 
the world! Dc' you not see how ^Abdu-l-Maliky’^ noi.ing the greai- 

nd its TOagnilicence, was 
of ifxe Muslims, and hence 
li now is seen there ?—I 
i the library ^ ‘Adhudu-d- 
Haukh, that thdl||^re two cities which ^re the Brides of the 
V‘"oi Id, namely, I^maficus and ar-Rayy ; and Yahy| ibn Aktham ^ 
states that nowhere orujarth is there any spot more pleasant than 

I Built by Mu'fiwlj ah \vhen governor of Syria, and 80 called from a green 
dome which he had eoasfcnicted in the palaci^. See Qtt|i,tr6m^>re, ihicl.^ p. 283. 
The palace al-K^adhru’ fiiood at the back p| the southern wall of the great 
mosque. According to Ibii Batuj^ah (I. 207), it was ciestroved by order of the 
Abba sides. 

^ This is the mine which the Muslims give to the magniSeent church 
of the Anaafcasis, which was erwfced in the time of Constantine, 860 A.O., 
after the discrivery of thr 3 Holy Sepulchre, The name which literally means 
‘ the Bnnghill,^ is a corruption of abQiyamah, M&mrreciionf the name 
given to the Church by Christian Arabs. 

» The fifth Caliph of the House of Umayyah (65-86 A.H "father of 
al.Wahd. In 72 A.H.••691 AD., he reconstructed the sanctuary of the Aq|i 
mosque in a style of great raagnifioence. 

♦ The celebrated jurist of the reign of al-Ma’mfin, and 
for many years- (159-242 A.H, ••777-867 A,D.). <» 


ness of the Dqtijtie of the Qumamah f 
moved ksvj|P||j9^^ 

have found iSP^taiu book ii 
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three places, namely, [t^e Sa^^d of] Samatqan^,! the fdatia of 
£)amaf30a8 ( Gh ^tat Dima^q)^ and the Uballah CiMrial (Nahrii^f 
Uballiili).* Batuascus was founded by Bimaaiq,® the son of Qini, 
the son of Malik, the son of Ai‘fal^§ha^ (Ai’phaxad), the son 
ISam (Shorn), five years before the birth of Abmhaai, AI^Afma^i, 
however, asserts th^ft its,name is to be derived from the word 
* Dam^aqfiba/ meaning ‘ they hastened in its bunding,’ ‘Umar IW. 
ibn ‘Abdid-‘Aziz, it^s said, wished at one time to strip the mosqbe 
of its ornaments, and use the proneeds for the benefit of the 
Muslims, but ho was at length persuaded to abandon the design.^ 

I have read in some book that the true amoatit4>f the expenditure 
on the Damascus mosque was eighteen mule-loads of gold.^—A 
satirist writing of the people of Daraascus has said 
0 ydu who ask concerning our religion ! 

Noting the dignified appearance of their doctors of Ian, 

And their right good coiiduc^^^ in publit?, 

Their exterior is not the same as their inward man ! 

They have nought to boast of save a mosque, 

* For a de8cri|)</ioa of the celebratod valley of Samarqand, see Abad« 

. Fida’ II. 213. The city of Samarqaud itself is thus described in Iba 

Khurdadkbah (p. 172): The view of Saraarqand from the mosmtaiu of 
»S"^nghd surpasses auythir»^,of the kind in the wOrM in beauty, 
ibna-I-Mundliir ardiaqiishi compares its"teea of verdure ^ the heavens, its 
gb'tteriug palaces to the stars, its river to tho Milky Way, and its wall to the 
eun, for it encompasses it on all sides just as tlie euu envelops everything 
W'ith ita light. 

8 The southern of th(3 two canals cut from the Shapa.h'Arab to the old 
city of al~Basrah, 'flie rich garden* along its bordijrs, for a distance of 
some miles, have made thLs spot justly celebrated as one of tho gardens of 
the world. * 

8 Josephus ascribes tho foundation of llamasouR to Uz, a grandson of 
Shem {Ant. i. 6. § 3). 

♦ See Quatrem^re, ilistoires des Sultans Mamlouks II. 3rd part, p. 274. 

^ Ibn Jubair gives the total as ll,3(X>,tX)0 dinars. According to the author 
of Kitdbu4-Bulddn (p. 107), the accounts made eighteen camel-loads; and he 
adds that when the accounts were taken before al-Walid, he would not look 
into them, but ordered them to be burned, which is not to be wondered at in 
the least,, 

• The.first half line is the beginning of a satirical song written by al- 
Walid ibn Yazid ibn ‘Abdi-I-Malik, who succeeded his uncle Hisham in I2S 
A.H.*=743 A.D, Yazid ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik nominated al-Walid to the sucoessiou 
after his brother Hishim ; but when Hisham had come to the caliphate he 
desirld to put aside al-Walid in favor of his own son MaalRmeh, who was 
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By possessing whicli they have transgressed their proper boYpnds# 
Slronld a neighbour oomc to them for a light from their fire* * 
^ Jfsi^ver wHl they give hini a burning stick. 

neighbours they are as lions,—but their enemies 
strut about in their very homes. 

however, is not true, for their enemies are ever in 
6f them-—The town of Baniyas ^ is situated on the border of 
al^hlah, * towards the foot of the g»‘eater 

plentjjr''’here, and p| in 

Damascus. Thus it wflra to^BSniySs that most of thes inhabitants 
of the frontier district migrated V?hen! Tarasus was, taken. The 


town was then enlarged, and is dai^y ej^panding. An oxtj(?emely 
cold river,* rising fi-om under the SnoW Mountain (Jabalu-th.- 
Thalj),® issues from a spring in the lUiddle of the town. Baniy^a 
is the granary of D^tmascus. Situated in the midst of districts of 
great fertility, it showers plenty on its inhabitants. The sole 


called Abu Shakir, a familiar name for a gay prince. It was therefor© the 
policy of Hisharn to traduce al-WaUd on all occasions. He went so far as to 
question once his faith in Islam, and this drew from al-WaJid the followin^j 
telling liiifcB, which seem to hare long been current as a popular song :— 

O you who ask conci^>rniiig uur religion, 

We are of the same religion as Abu ^akir ! 

Wo drink it pure and we drink it mixed 
With hot, and sometimes with tepid water. 

I The city of Paneas, more usually called Oa^sareia Philippi. It is sitnated 
upon one of the sources of the Jordan, at the foot of Mt. Panium, on© of the 
branches of Lebanon, The modern town contains only 150 honses. Smith 
II. 540a. 

* This does not refer to the lake, but to the district of al«Hulah, which 
lies immediately south of Paneas. 

t Mt. Panium, one of the branches of Lebanon 

4 The river of Bauiyas, supposed to be the principal Hourc© of the Jordan, 
issues from a spacious cavern under a wall of rock, on the N.-E. side of the 
town. It is at its head a copious fountain, springing out from the earth in a 
wide and rapid but shallow stream. This spring was considered to be the 
outlet of p, small lake called Phiala, now Birket-er^Ba7n, situated high in a 
bar© mountain region about 14 miles from Paneas towards the N.-ljl, Smith 
II, 540u and 519b,' 

t The Hermon of the Old Testament, now called Jehel esh^Sheihh. It is 
the easternmost of the two ridges of Antilibauns, of which it is the proper 
prolongation. Smith 1. 141a. *. 
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drawback k that the drinking-water is bad.— ^ida (Sidon),^ knA 
’^airnt2 are well-forfcifitfd maritime towns; so alsri is Tarab^u#* 
(Tripoli)/^ bat it is larger.—Ikadabakk* is an ancient cU^y, "liarifiijg 
cultivat d fields and many wondrouF luins. Grapes .ai!^ 
abandanco. The otlior cities of the district of Dainasd|is at!» all 
large pleasant places. In Jlauran and al-Ba^aniyyali'^'^are ‘ the 
villages of Job and his lands. The chief r'ity is Nawa,*" T^oStiiSch 
in w^heai^d grain.* The teiTitory of akHulah produces 
cotton, Ifp % the principal |^ce for oi’angt? flowers; ^ itk low- 
lyirg, and has nuiiiorons Streams. The Gbutali (the plain round 
DaniasHtis) is'^a day’s joiimey act'oss each Wa}", and beautiful 
beyond all description.7 

1 SidoUj anoIonUy oiio of the leridinj^ cities of riiaoiicLi^ but now llfctlo 
more tbai*i a more village, is situated on the Syiian coast, almost midway 
beivceoii Suv (Tyro) aod Tiairut. 

2 Bainit, now the most important seaport town of Syria, is a place of groat 
antiquity. It Jias been identified by some with the IJerotha or JJorotbai of 
the Jlobrow Scriptures, ami was known in classical times as Borytus. It w'as 
in the ]]eig]d)oiirh(Hitl of ilorytus that the scene of tlio combat beiwoct St. 
Georgi; and ihe Diugon is laid. See Smith 1. iibou. 

Triqo'is, onO'of the ()ririci[)al maritime cit'oa of Phmiiicia, derived its 
name from liaving been the b‘d<)r}il town of tlio three leading Phf»nician 
eities, T.\ re*, Sidon, and Aradus, each of w’hicli Itad here iU seporato quarter. 
(Smiii\ 11. coda). It stands on ii little river now called QadiBha (the holy) 
or Aim iAh. iu fu fortilo plain, the port being about iwo niilcR distant, on a 
small peuiusula. Tripoli was ti'kou by the Arabs in (338 after a prolonged 
siege. 

The Heliopolis of the ilroeks, pleasantly situated on a gentle elevation 
at the N -IT extrtniuty of the plain of al-Biqei‘, or Ooele-Syria, about 85 
milo.s N.-^V. of Damuseds. BaHabalck is colobratcd for the luagniriconce of its 
ruiu^, but nothing certain ia known of its origin. A description of those 
ruins will l)e found in Smith’s Dictionary under IlELJoroLis. 

& Tho ancient Neve. 

6 The text lias jSVI, ]>ut in footnote ./ describing tho district near 
TJSiiiyas, by whicli the district of al-Hidah is certainly meaut, wo find instead 
yjjsii ■ rice.’ Al-Hulah produce's both cotton and rice. 

Those addititmal notes are taken from MS. C :—‘Arqah is a place, lying 
some w'ay.from the sea. Tho cities of the district of Daniasous situ.ated 
lor the most part in the lauds bordering on tho Nahrud-Maqliib (the river 
Orontes). Tlie Jaiilan district supplies Damascus with most of its provisions. 

Anpdi, in Greek Aixa, was situated between Tripolis and Antaradus, at 
the N.*\y. foot of Libanns. According to Abu-l-Fida’ (IT, 33), it lay a 
parasang from the sea. The name is also written Trcrnh. 

34 




161*' Xabaii/yali (Tiboriaa)i is tho capital of the Jordan distriofc, 
and 1 the principal town in the Wadi of Kan‘an.* occupies a< 
naitow’strip of plain between the moantain^^and lake,^ so 
that it'Is stifling in samraer and unlioalthy. Tho town is nearly a 
fanaMl in length, but has no breadth. Its market-place extends 
from One city gate to tho other, and dts graveyard is on the hill 
slope. There are in the town eight liot-baths,^ not heated by fuel, 
and a great number of basins, of hot water. The mosque is large 
and fine, and stands in the market-place. Its floor is laid in 
pebbles, and the roof is raised on pillars of joined stones. Of the 
people of Tiberias' it is said : that for two moiitlis they dance, and 
for twm more they gorge, that for two months they beat about, 
and for two more they go naked, that for two months they play 
the reed, and for two more they wallow. The explanation of this 
is, that they dance from tho number of the then gorge off 

tho Nabq plum ; ^ iliey beat about witb fly~iiapH to <‘base away tho 

1 On the S.-W. bank of tlm sea of Tiberias or Goririesaroth, built by tlio 
t/6trarch Herod Antipas, in honour of the Homan emperor Tiberius, from 
whom it doriv^ed its nntrnv (.Siniih XL llOl)), Tim modern Tabariyyah is built 
olose'to the ruins of tJie old town. 

The Valley of Canaan is evidently tho ^miir, or .Iordan Valley, which 
according to Ibn Hainpi! conunbuocH at the iako of Tiberias, and extends 
as far somli as the Dead Hoa, and ovori to Allah. Tho name occurs also in 
Abnl-Fidti’ 11. 28 note Ik 

8 Accoiding to Yaqilt (lU. 509), Tabariyyali is situated under a lull, and 
commanded by the mountain tiallcd which is at 4 fomiMiii from it 

(lU. 557). 

4 The princi})anake of Palestjne in tho proviuco of Galilu^a, traversed in 
a direction K.-W. and S.-K. b}'the river Jordan. Accatrding to Abu bFuB’ 
(1. 4y), it has a ciroumferonce of about two days* joarnoy, audits size ia 
stated to bo 12 miles long and 6 miles broad (11. ^1}, Tho waters of the sea 
of Galileo or Geunesareth, are fresh and full of hsb. Smith Jl. 1197. 

6 Baths built over the hot*springs which are in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of tho town. The medicinal hot-springs of Tiberias are famous. 
They are lialf an fiour to the south of the city. Tho place is called Emmaus 
by Josophna. 

t> An Arab saying is that “ the king of the fleas bold his coru’t at Tiberias.” 

7 Nabq is the fruit of the lote-tree Zizyjfhus Lotus, In his chapter on 
Egypt (p. 204), al-AIuqaddasi describes it as ‘ a fruit of the size of the medlar, 
having a large stone {not ‘numerous kernels* as Le Strange translatee), and 
Bwcet to the taste.* The author is there describing the things which although 
specialities of Syria arc yet found in Egypt. He then goes on to sty that 
‘they have in addition the wafdski.I^e Strange has mistaken tb© Sfnse of 



wasps from the meat and the fruits, then ihej go nalced Irola til 
•excessive heat; they suck the sugar-canes, and then they have lo 
wallow through their muddy streets. Beyond the lower end of 
lake is great bridged over wtiicli lies the Damascus road. The 
inhabitants get their supply of drinking water from the lake. 
Around its slioi'cs are villages and palm-trees, and boats sail to and 
fro on the lake. The water from the baths and the hoi; spi'ings flows 
into the lake, ancf lionco strangers do not liiui its water to their 
taste. It abounds in tisb, a,nd the water .s easy ol' digestion. 
The mountain, which is of great lioiglit, overhangs the town. 
Qadas® is a Hinail towi^ at the foot of a hifl. it is a place of 
great plenty. The district of the town is Jabal ‘Arnilab.® There 
ai’c in Qadas three springs, from wbirh the iiihabitanis drink, and 
they have one bath situated at the lower part of the town. The 
mosque Is in the market, and in it.v court is a ])alm-trce. The place 
is very hot. At the distance of a farmkh there i^ a lake,^ tlio 
w'aters of which flow into tlio Lake of Tiberias, 'the lake has 
been formed by building a marvellous dam across the riyoi’. 
Along the shore is a forest of the Haifa-recall which affords 

thiR pasdagf^, giving as tu underst.'ind that they add Ihc naidah to the* fruit to 
niako a kind of confection. Sec note 1 . on page 27 of J)e3criptton, of Syria. ' 

I TliO Jisr ai-Majiimih crossing tln^ Jordan. Ditiiitshfji, p, 108, Tho 
distances along the rouU‘- between D.onasciis and Tiborias are as follows: 
Dinifiidirj to al-Kuswah 12 niileS;--Jusim 21 ni.,-~Fi<j, or Aflq (the ancient 
Ajdio *a ), 24 rn.,-“”>Tabari 5 " 3 nih i5 nnlca. I bn h’h.nrdadhb.sh, p. 78. 

* A village on the hills opposite the raarshos of Htlhf-Bdriids, identified 
with tho ancient (uty of Kedesh of Naphtali. Sec Smith 11. tOla. 

8 Abu-l-FicIa’ li. p^. 5 and n7* Ad l)iina^^(Pj pp. 2:i, 200 and 21L Tho 
disbiot occupies the Upper CJaliloo of anlujuity. 

4 The Hulah Lake, sometimes called the l.akr of llain'vHH (l*atnu\R), as in 
Abu-l-Fida’ X. 48. Tho thre(‘ priticipal (Sources of the Jordan unite their 
waters some distance above the lake, to which they rurs in one auxiarn. Tho 
rog'on is full of fountains and rivulets. 0/. Smith II. 520a. From the 
situation of QadaJs in the neighbourhood of this lake, it is sometimecalled 
the Lake of Qadas, as in Dimaship, pp. 107 and 2ul. The lake now called the 
Lal’c of JioviSi was known as the lake of Qadas also, from another town of 
this naiyie in the vicinity of Hims. The latter lake is on the river Orontes, 
and it is across this river that a dam has been built to confine the waters of 
the lake (Abud-Fida’ 1. 50). Our author has Ovidoutly confounded one lake 

with the other, from the identity of names. 

® Halfa-rood ia Anmdo epigeioti^. The name is also given to u species of 
gramineous plant (Poa) used for making mats. The botanical name of this plant 
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the people tlieir Mvelihood, they wMv© mats and make ropes 
therefrom. In tUi#'lake ai*» numerous kinds of fish, especially 
that called tbiB ^unni, wMch was brought here from Wasit. 
Qadas is iuiiabited by many tributaries. Jabal ‘Amilah boasts 
many fine village^, and grows grapes and other fruits and 
oliveB, and has many springs. The»rain-fall waters its fields. 
This mountain ovcThangs the sea, and joins the Lebanon 
range.—A dh vi‘at ^ is a city close to the desert/. To itboloDgK the 
district of dabal Jaraiii,^ which lies oppo.site to Jahal ‘Arnilah. It 
is full of villages, and tljo prosperity of Tiberias dcp< iids upon 
these tW'O districts (of Jabal Jarash and Jahal ^Amilah ).—Baisau 
lies on the river. It abounds jp palm-trees, and produces 
all the rice consumed in Palestine and the Joidan district. 
Water is here abundant, and the town is of wide extent, but its 
water is heavy of'digestion.—Al-Lajjun,^ a ( ity on the borders of 
Palestine, towards the hills. Running vater is found lierin 
It is extensive and pleasant.—Kabul ^ is a town on the coast. 
It has fields of sugar-cauesj from which they make excel¬ 
lent sugar, Al-Faradhiygh is a largo village, in whiclj is a 
mosque with a pulpit. Grapes abound here, and vineyards. 
The water is plentiful, and the country round is pleasant.—‘Akkii 
(Acre) is a fortified city on the sea. Its mosque is very lai’ge, 

according to Lane is Poa inullijlora^ or Poa cynomro'ides. (/anon Tristram con* 
Biclors the Haifa reodhere mentioned represents the Paptjrus anHquontmy whicli 
grows extensively in tho Huhih Lake. See Le Btrango’s Translation, p. 28 n. 2. 

I Tho ancient Adraa, near the sonreos of the river Yarmuk (Hieromax). 
Abn-l-Fida’ (II. 30) doscribos it as the chief place in the district of al-BaLha- 
niyyah, 

^ Oalhxi aiwj tho Monuiain of *Aiif, now known as Jahal ‘Ajlf'n, 

^ Betbsan, or Scythopolis, was situated in a grourni on tho west side 

of the Gh iur, i.c., the Vidley of the Jordan, not far from tho river. Tho 
town was built nlong the banks of a rivulet and in tho valleys formed* by itd 
Bovoral brunches. (Smith I. 399). It is 18 miles to the south of* Tibtu'iaa. 

* The Legio of classical writers, identified with the Megiddo of Scripture 
It 18 15 Eomau miles west of Najsatreth, on the western border of tho great 
plain of Esdraelon. ALLajjun is on tho groat caravan road between Egypt 
and Damascus. (Smith II, 153). Abad-Fida* (II. 5) places it at half a 
clay’s journey to the west Of Baisan. 

6 The Cahul of Scripture (Joflh. xix, 27) and the Ohabolo of Josephus. 

8 The Ace of tho ancients, and the Acoho of the Old Testament (Judg. i. 
31), a town and seaport of Syjfia, and in ancient times a celebrated city. H 
i» situated on a small promontory, at the northern extremity of the Bay ol 
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having; in its court a grovo of o^ve yield 

#uflicient for the lamps of the mosque, 8^|id te liie citjr 

was not so well fortified* until tho lyhen ijli: pllun f visifJUl 
it. lio h?»d seen the fortiftcations of 5 ?yi’ 0 , and the wliicb aril: 
there can iod round so as to protect the harhoar; aid ho .vi^Wd 
to mako the harbour at kka- as impregnable as that of Tyre, 16ft 
He summoned the artifitjers of the whole provin3r; bat when 
the matter was lafd befo/e C/hem, they all averred that none 
ill those days knew how the foundations of a building could be 
laid in tho water. Then one mentioned to him the name of my 
grandfather, Ah si Rakr the Architect, saying Ihat if perchance 
any ]\nd knowledge in these,., matters, it would be he alone. So 
Ibii Tiilun wrote to his lieutenant in Jerusalem, commanding that 
ho should scud my grandfather to him. On his arr'val they 
laid tho affair bofoic liim. ‘ Tho matter is easy/ said my 
grandfather ; ' let them bring such sycamore beams as are large 
and strong.’ I'hesc beams he then arranged on the surface of the 
water, according to the plan of a land-fort, binding them one to 
the other; while towards tho west he left tho opening fora 
mighty gateway. And upon those beams he raised ft structure 
with stones and cement. After every live courses lie strengthened 
the same by setting in great columns ; and as the beams became 
more and more weighted, they began to sink down, and when he 
knew tlpat they had rested on tlie sand, he left them for a whole 
year in order that they might become firmly embedded. He then 
l)cgai» again to build, from where he liad left off; and as the 
building rose to tho iieight of the ancient city wall, ho joined 
both together, riveiting the new work into tho old. He then 
a bridge across tho gate, so that every night tlio sliips 
enter within the harbour, and a chain is drawn across as in Tyro. 

It is reported that my grandfather received for thi.s matter the 

Acu’e. It is p:encrally known as 8L Jean D'Acre^ or simply Acre, froru the 
knights of St. John of Jerusaloiu, in whose possession it remained for about 
a contary. 

t Ahmacf ibn Tulfin, founder of tho dynasty of the T^lanids in figypt. In 
254 A.U., h(3 obtained the post of govurnor of Egypt, and shortly after sue* 
coeded in creating for himself an independent kingdom. Under aI*Mu‘tamid 
he made the conquest of the whole of Syria, and cliod in A.H* 270 (A.D. 
883-8JM), after a rule of about twenty-six year®. Ho was succeeded by his 
son ^umarawaih, the dynasty lasting for twenty-one years longer. 



sum of 1^0 fliuars, ^ides robes^ bf ©iibtai’, horses, and other 
lu8 name wits insorii)^ over the work. Before thts 
harjb^ur was made, the enemy were wont to make raids on the 
ships in port.—Al-Jasbsh ^ is a village that is almost of the size 
of a district capital. It lies in the centre of four small culti¬ 
vated districts, in the'Vicinity of the sea.—Sur (Tyre)* is a 
fortified town on sea, or ratlier in the sea. It is entered 
through one gate only, over a single bridge, and the sea surrounds 
164. it. Thy part of the town which projects into the sea, is an 
area enclosed by three walls with no c^rth appearing. Into 
this harbour the ships come every night, and then a chain is 
drawn across. This is the chain which Muhammad ibnu-l-llasan 
mentions in the Book of Compulsion {KUdhu4-Ikrah)^ , Water 
is bi'ought into the town by means of an aqueduct supported 
above the ground. 'IVro is a beautiful and pleasant city. Many 
u8(^ful arts flourish here, and they have many specialities. Between 
Acre and Tyre lies a sort of bay, and thus the proverb says 
‘ Acre is opposite Tyre, but to get to it you will have to go round ^ 
—that is around the water. 

Ar-Bamlah^ is the capital of Palestine. It is a fine city, and 
well-built; its water is good; its air is healthful; and it abounds 
in fruits and things of the most opposite nature, situated as it is 
in the midst of fertile districts and flourishing towns, near to holy 
places and pleasant villages. Commerce here is thriiiing, and 
means of livelihood easy. There is no finer mosque is IslSm than its 
mosque; and no broad so good and delicious as its white bread. No 
lands are more favoured, nor has any country mu te luscious fruits. 
It stands among fruitful fields; and it is surrounded by towns 
and strong military posts. It possesses bepitiful hostelries and 
pleasant baths, palatable food and condiments of all kinds, spacious 

I The town called Gischala by Josephus. Yaqufc (ll. 83) places it between 
.^ur and Tahariyyah, in the direction of the sea. 

8 For a description of thi« most celebrated and4mportant city of Phoenicia 
see Smith under Tyrus RtiilPfiaNloiA. 

8 See Hamilton's Tol. Itl, Book XXXIV, p. 452. The Kitdhu4- 

Ikrtih of Mnliammad ibftu4*Baean a|h-ghaibani, is given in lOialfa. 
Vol. V, p. 48, No. 9882. 

4 Ar-Eamlah was built by Snlaiman ibn ‘Ahdi-l-Malik (715-717 A.D.), after 
the destruction of Lydda, probably on the site pf the ancient Ramath-Ijehi, 
of which the name Bamlah appears to be a modifioation. The town’ derives 
its name from the sandy though fertile plain in which it is situated. 
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houses, fine mosques ai^lbroad roads, and advantfl^fea beald^; 

is situated on the pluiii, and is yet near.i^|i^h to the moua^i^i 
and the sea. It has both fig-j^f^ and pains; its fields i^1ho 
irrigation, aiul nature has endoWed it witfe T^y good t?n’o|8 and 
excellences. Its disadvantages, on the other hand, Are tiiat in 
winter the place is a slough of nmd, ;|||ile in summer a 
powder-box of sand, where no water Hows, neither is anjf^iiug 
green, nor is the sbil moist, nor is theri|: inow. Fleas here 
abound. The wells are deep and salt, and the rain-wate ^jjg^ rded 
in closed cisterns.; hence the poor go thirsty, aiid stviS^rs seek 
in vain. So too the seats before the baths are filkd expectant 
bathers, while the servants are gnndiog at the water-wheels. 165 
The city is rather more than one mile long by one mile broad; its 
houses are built of finely-quarried stones and baked bricks. 

Such as I know of its gates are: the Gate of the Soldiers* Well 
(Dai’b Bi’r al-‘A8kar),^ the Gate of the ‘Annabah® mosque, the 
Gate of Jerusalem, the Gate'of Bila'ali,® the Lydda Gate (Darb 
Ludd), the Jaffa Gate (Darb Yafa), Darb Misr (Egypt), nnd the 
Dajutt Gate, plose to ar-Eanilah is the town of Dajfin,* wifch 
its mosque. The chief mosque of ar-Ramlah is iu the market, and 
it surpasses m elegance and beauty even that of Damascus. 

It is called al-Abyadh (the white mosque). In all Islam there is 
not a larger mdhrdh than that of thi^ mosqne, and its pulpit is the 
most exquisite that is to be seen after that of Jerusalem ; it also 
possesses a beautifhl minai*et. The mosque was built by His}iam 
ibn ‘Abdi-l-^alik.^ I have beard my uncle relate that wlien the 
Caliph was about to build the mosque it was reported to him that 
the Chris^ns possessed columns of marble, which they had 
preparet|| Jpr^the ^Church of Bali^ab, lying buried beneath 

1 Al-‘A||ca!|^is the name of oae of the quarters of ar-Rauilah. 8ee supra, 
p. 42. I, 

8 The vSige of ^Annabah lies west of ar-Raralah. lu the Onomastioon, 
Jerome mAtiona it under the name of A nab, 

8 Doubtless the same as Bali'ah, which iu Y^iit (I. 479) is given as tho 
name of a village iu the district of al-Balqs’fc, ;ij|b ie probably the ancient 
Kirjath-Baal, or Kirjatli-Jearim, identified with the present KurifM^eU^Sndb, 
on the road to Bamleh, , 

^ Yaqut 11. 618. Beth-Dagon, now BeiUlaj^i^. a few miles to the east of 
Jaffa. ' y 

8 TMfe tenth Oali|h of the House of Hmayyah, who died A,H. IM (A.Dt J43) 
after a reign of tvf^ty years. 
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iliBMttpon Hi44m inforiaed ths Christians that they 
mast efiljer Aow him where the oolnrans lay, or that ho would d#- 
molislf their church at Lydda, in order to employ its columns foi' 
the building of hie mosque. The Ohristiana accordingly imoartlied 
their coluinha, wliich were very thick and tail and beauiiful. Tho 
floor of the covered portion of the moaqjie is paved with marble, and 
the court with cut stone. The gates of the covered part are madt 
of cypress wood and cedar, inlaid with carved patterns and very 
beautiful in appearance. 

Jerusalem (Baitu-l-Maqdis). Among provincial towns none is 
larger than Jerusalem, and many capitals are in fact smaller, as, 

for instance, Tstakhr and Qa’in and al-Fararna. Neither the cold 

* i' . 

nor the heat is excessive here, and snow falls but rarely. The 
Qadlu Abu-l-Qasirn, son of the Qadlu of the two Holy titles,^ 
inquired of me once concerning the climate of flerusalern. 1 
answered, ‘It is temperate—neither very hot not very cold.’ 
Said ho ill reply, ‘The very description of Paradise.’ The houses 
are of stone, and the building is nowhere finer or more solid. In 
no place will you meet with a people more chaste, and nowhere is 
living so agreeable, or the markets so clean. The mosque is 
of the largest, and not anywhere are Holy Places more numerous. 
Its grapes are excellent, and its quinces are unequalled. In 
Jerusalem are men of tlie highest learning and skill; the hearts 
of the wise are ever drawn towards it; and never for a day are its 
sti'eets empty of strangers. It so happened that one day at al- 
Basrah T was seated in the assembly of al-Qadhi-l-Mulihtar Abfi 
Yahya. Ibn Bahrain, and the conversation turned on the city of Cairo 
(and others).3 Then ones#d, speaking to nic, ‘Which town is 
the most illustrious ? ^ I replied ‘ My own.’ ‘^And which is the 
pleasantest P ’ I again answered, ‘ My own/ It was tlieii said, 

‘ Which is the most excellent? ’ ‘ VYhicli is the most beautiful ? ’ 

* Which is tlie most productive of good things ? ’ ‘ Which is the 

most spacious?’ To each and all I replied, ‘My own.’ 
Then the company were astonished, and they said to me, ‘ Thou 
art a man of erudition, but thou dost advance now more tlian can 
be accorded to thee, in our belief. One can only liken tbe© to 

1 Sec note under Bila/ah. 

* Qftdhid-Haramain, i.e., Makkah and al-Madinah* 

» In MS. C. 




tlie ^wn^of til© 8he*oamel p 2 !©sence of il|Ppr 

tbllcgatiof i T^omain to b© proved, however.* So I "at^weaSad 
them ax^ 9 pake: ‘Now, as to my sayiug that Jeroealem is the 
most cities, it is because the city unites jh itself {^e 

advantf>ges of bath this World and the Next. He who is 
sons of this World and yet is ardent in the matters of the Next, will 
find here the market-place for It; while he who would be of the 
men of the Next wSrld, though his soul clmgs to the good thihj^ 
of This, he too will find these hei^e! And as for pleasantness of 
climate, the cold there does not * injure, and the heat fs not 
noxious. And as to its being the finest city, nowhere is to 
be seen a city more finely buiit or cleaner, or a mosque that is 
more beautiful. And as to ,its being the most productive qf all 
places in good things, God—may He be exalted—^bas gathered 
together here all the fruits of the lowlands and of the plains, and 
of the hiii country, even all those of the most opposite kinds; 
such as the orange and the aWond, the date and thb nut, the fig 
and the banana, (besides milk in plenty, and honey and sugar),* 
And as to the excellence of the city, it is the plain of the Resur¬ 
rection, where nil men shall he brought together for the last 
judgment. Vhrily Makkali and al-Madinah have their superiority 
by reason of the Ka‘ba)j and the |^rophet—peace and blessing be 
upon him—but verily, on the Day of Judgment, they will both be 
broughji to Jerusalem, and the ejrcenences of them all will there be 
united. And as to Jerusalem being the most spacious of cities; 
since all mankind are to assemble there, what place on the earth can 
be more extensive than this ? * The company were pleased with 
my words, agreeing to the truth them. Still Jerusalem has 
some disadvantages. Thus, it is reported as found writtien in the 
To^^ah, that ‘ Jerusalem is a golden basin filled with scorpions.* Then 
you will not find baths more filthy than those of the Holy City; 
nor in any place are the charges so heavy. Learned men are few, 
and the Christians numerous; they are churlish in their manners. 
In the Public Square and in the hostelries taxes are heavy on all 
that is sojd, for there are guards at every gate, and no oqe is abl%j 
to sell .aught whereby to obtain a profit, except in these places jJ 

i “ This has reference to a well-known story cif a Bedawin who, in praising 
his c«^!^ to the Governor of .‘Irlq, described fibr m being 

possessed of every possible and impossible virtue;** Le Strange, 

» From MS. 0, » In MS. 0. 

3h 
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altbough ilje people are generally poor. In tins city the oppresti^ 
have no suooonr; the meek are molested; and the rich 
Jorifconsults rennHii unvisited, and erudite men forgotten; more¬ 
over the sd^ools are unattended, and no lectures are read* The 
Christians and the Jews are predominant; and the mosque is void 
of either congregation or assembly of learned men. Jerussliem is 
smaller than Makkah, and larger than al-Madinah. Ove^' the 
city is a Castle, one side of which is against ^the hill-side, while 
the other is defended by a ditch.^ Jerusalem has eight iron ^tes: 
Bab Sihyaun (of Sion), Bab at-Tih (of the Wilderness), B||bal- 
Balit (of the CouH, or Palace), Bab Jubb Iramya (of Jeremiah’s 
Grotto), BSb Sul wan (of SiJoam), BSb Ariha (of Jericho), Bab al- 
^Anaiiid (of the Column), and Bab Mihrab Da’ud (of David’s Ora¬ 
tory), There is water in Jerusalem in plenty. Thus, it is a common 
saying, that ‘ There is no place in Jerusalem but where you may 


1 The citadel, ‘ al-Qarah,* cloee to the Jaffa gate, on the west. In the 
16th century it was known as the castle of the Pisans. The square tower of 
David (the ancient Phasaelus) rises within the citadel. 

* The following, taken from the Erucyc* Brit,, is a conspectus of the gates 
f Jerasalem at different times in consecutiv’e order:— 


Modern Name. 

‘ 

Twelfth Century. 

Fourth to Eighth 
Centuries. 

Position. 

1. St. Stephen’s Gate, 

Gate of Valley of 

Gate of Valley of 

E. wall. 

Bdb Situ Maryam. 

.1 ehosaphat. 

JehoBuphat. 


2. Herod’s Gate, Bdh 

Postern of the Mag- 

Gate of Benjamin 

N. „ 

ez Zahrah. 

dalen. 


3. Damascns Gate, 
Bdb el *Amild. 

St. Stephen’s Gate | 

Gate of llalilee 

Gate of NeapoliH 

}k.,. 

4. ... 

Postern of St. Laza- ( 

Fuller’s Field 

}n. „ 


rue, Bdb es Serb. { 

UatdW Judcrmeiu ... 

5. Jaffa Gate, Bdb 

Gate of David 

Gate of David 

w. „ 

el IChalU. \ 




6. Sion Gate, Bdb 
Nehy DdUd. 

Sion Gate ... t 

Sion G ate 

S. „ 

7. Dung Gate, Bdb 

Postern of Tannery 

Gate of Tekoa 

s. „ 

el Maqhilribeh, 



8. Goldeii Gate, B^h 

Golden Gate 


E. ,, 

ed BaheHyeh. 





Read Le Strange’s copious notes on the gates of Jerusalem in his Descrip- 
iion of Syria, and Colonel Sir C. Wilson’s further netes on page 100 $f the 
paw. 




g0; w^ier imS hear the call to pi'ftyor/' 

^»at have rot. ore or inore cisterns. WitWSI|,S»e city-lir® 
neraely, the Birkat Banl Isra^^ the BuAcat 
^laiaflCan, ail# the Birkat The baths am constrtw^ in 

th^i^^ity of these tanks, and to them lead ivatOr onannelsf'^lroitt 
streets. In the Mosqne (the Param Area) there are twenty 
ntidoirK^‘ound cisterns of vast, size,* and there are few quarters of 
the city that have hot public cisterns, though the water in those 
last is only the rain water that drains into them from the streets. 
At a certain valley, about 6 mills from the city, they have 
codstructod two tanks,^ into which the torr&nts of the winter 
rains flow. From these twA reservoirs, the water is conducted to 
Jerusalem by an aqueduct, which in the spring fills the cisterns 
in the Mosque itself and also those in other places. The Masjidn* 
1-Aqsa^ (thf' Furthest Mosque) lies at the South-eastern comer 
of the city. Its foundations were laid by David, each stone being 
ten cubits, or a little less in length. The stones are chiselled, finely 
faced, and jointed, and of hardest material. On these foundations 
‘Ahdu-1-Malik subsequently built,^ using smaller but well-shappl 


i Birkat Bain Tsra’il is tlie.well-known Birket Isrdily Rituated immediately 
n^rth of the Haram, and measuring 300 by 180 feet. From Yaqut (IV. 694, 
Hue 20), the Birkat Sulaimau appears to have been called after Solomon. 
The Birkat ‘lyfidh is called after "lya^h ibu Ghanm. one of the GompftQione, 
and a leader of the Syrian Army of conquest. He is said to have built U 
bath in the Holy City, and perhaps the Birkat ‘lyadh is the tank now called 
‘the Pool of the Bath,’ or the Patriarch’s Pool near the west (the anoieut 
Amygdalon or “Tower Pool.”) The site of the other tank is also doubtful. 
The Twin Pools north of the Haram may represent the Birkat Sulaiman. 

* The great reservoirs in the temple enclosure were capable of holding a 
total supply ot 10 million gallons of water. 

* The so-called pooli of Solomon, on the road to Hebron, at the head of a 

valley called Wady The aqueduct which leads from these fountains 

to the temple, a distance of 7 miles, was constrncted by Pontias Pilate, the 
Koman procurator. The pools were situated at Etarn, the pleasure resort of 
King Solomon. 0/. Smith I. 8546. The distance of 6 miles in the text is 
from MS.^p. 

* So. called from Qur ’an xvii. 1. The name al-Aq^a originally applied to 
the whole temple area, but is now generally confined to the building at the 
south end of the ^aram. It was built by order of tbe caliph *Umar, on the 
site of Justinian’s church of St. Mary. The great sanctuary of Jerusalem 
is uo^ known as the Mosque of *Umar. 

6 Tlij^rHosque was commenced in A.D. 688» and oompleted in three years. 



and battl^ixiante were added above, l^his moaqtiJe waa 
even vstoiki beautiful than that of Damascus,^ *but in tb© daj« 
the ‘AfibSsides an earthquake occurred which threw down most 
of the main building, all, in fact, except the part around the 
mibr^b- Now when the Oaliph of that day* obtained news of 
this, he enquired and l^rned ths^not all the sums in the treasni*^ 
would sulfio© to restore the mosque to its former state. 8o he 
wrote to the Governors of the Provinces and tobther Commanders, 
directing that each should undertake the building of a colonnade. 
The order was carried out, Jind the edifice rose firmer though 
less elegant than 4t had been; and the more ancient portion 
remained, even like a beauty spot, iq the midst of the new. This 
portion extends as far as the limit of the marble columns, for 
beyond, where the columns are of concrete, the later part com¬ 
mences. The main building of the mosque has twenty-six doors. 
The door opposite tg the mibrab is called Babu-n-Nnbasi-1-A‘4bam 
(the Great Brazen Gate); it is plated with gilded brass, and is so 
heavy that only a man strong of shoulder and of arm can turn 
it on its hinges. To the right liand of the Great Gate are seven 
large doors, the centre one of which is covered with gilt plates; 
and after the same manner there are seven doors to the left. And 
further, on the eastern side are eleven doors, uiiornaraentod. 
Over the first-mentioned doors,*fifteen in number, is a colonnade 
supported on marble pillars, which was erected by ‘Abdu-ilah ibn 
Tahir.* * In the court of the mosque, on the right-hand side, are 
colonnades supported by marble pillars and pilasters; and on the 
further side are halls, vaulted in stone Over the centre part of 
the main building of the mosque is a mighty gable roof behind a 
magnificent dome. Tlie ceiling everywhere, wilh the exception of 

i MS. C adds; For during the building of it they had for a rival and as 
a oomparison the great church (the Church of the Holy Sepulchre) belonging 
to the Christians at Jerusalem, and they built this to be even more magnificent 
than that other. 

8 Said to have been the caliph abMahdi (A..D. 774-786); bat after the 
great earthquake, it was al-Ma’man who restored the buildings ef^^the sanc¬ 
tuary. His name is still read on a Oufio inscriptiou on the Dome of the 
Eock* 

» 'Abdu-llah, son of Tahir ibnu-1-Husain, the great general of nl-Ma’infin, 
was appointetf governor of Syria and Egypt in A.H. 200 and in A.H. 
suoceeded his brother Tnihali to the gov^norship of JChiir&8»:n. whiofi had 
beoonve hereditary in the family. He died in A.H. 280. 



that of the halls on the further siao of the 
lead in sheets, bni in these halls the ceilings are faM 
mosaics Btndded in. The court is pared in all pwtsj fa ite 
rises a platform, like that in the mosque at Ya^irth (jlafadinaaK 
to which from all four sides asoend^broad lights of steps. On tins 
platform stand four domes* Of those, the Oome of the Chain, 
the Dome of the Ascension,® and the Dome of the Prophet^ ai^ 
of small size, and tfieir domes are covered with sheet lead, ^ 
are supported on marble pillars, being without walls. In tilfi 
centre of the platform is the Dome of the Bock,* which rises 
above an octagonal building having font gatdb, one opposite to 
each of the flights of steps Jsading up from the court. These 
four %To, the Qiblah (or Southern) Gate, the Gate Of Isr&fil,® 
the Gate of the Trumpet (as-^ur),* and the Women’s Gate 
(Babn-n-Nisa’), which last opens towards the west. All these 
are adorned with gold, and closing each of them is a boautifnl 
door of cedar-wood finely carved. These last were sent by 
command of the mother of al-Mnqtadir-Bi-llab.'' At each of 
the gates is a balustrade of marble and cedav-wood, with 
brass work without; and in the railing, likewise, are gates, but 
these are unot-namented. Within the building are three oon- 
centric colonnades, with columns ^of the most beautiful polished 
marble that can be seen, and .above is a low vaulting. Withi^, 
these again is the’centrai hall over the Bockj the hall is oirouls^,', 
not octagonal, and is surrounded by columns of polished marble; 
supporting round arches. Built above these, and rising high into 
the air, is the drum in which are large openings; and over the 
drum is the Dome. , The Dome', from the floor up to the pinnacle, 
is in height a hhndred cubits, and is seen from afar off. Its 
beautiful pinnacle is of tho height of a man’s stature and an arm’s 

1 Qnbbatu-B-Silsilah, facing the eastern door of tho Dome of the Book. 

* Qttbbatn-1-Mi‘raj to the north-wesjt. The Mi'raj has reference to the 
Prophet’s ascent into Heaven in his famous night journey. 

8 Qnbbatu-n-Nabi, to the N..W. of the Dome df the Book, YSqut (ITi. S94) 
names thissf.the Dome of the Prophet David.’ 

® Th© GaW of Israfil, tbe Angel of Death, is to the east, faomg the Dom# 
of the dham*, , 

" « This is We northern gate, caUed also Babn^Jannah* Gate of FaradiSS* 

7 lio 18th of the dynasty of the ‘Abb^sids j reigned A.H, 

(A.D. 908-982). 



ItBgih. l|ltfjb<j^«, notwiilxstaiii&ig il# great ske, is com|>letely 
oehre^ with gil(f<^ braes plateSy while the building itself, its fioof 
and ita walls and the within and without, are orna- 

mentedlfiWi^ marble and mosadcs,^ aHbr the manner that we have 
already desSi||©d when speaking of '^he mosque of Damascug. 
The cupolanf Dome is buj^^il,three sections; the inner is of 
Hl^maniental plates; next come^di^fl^j^balers interlaced, so that the 
wind may not deflect them; an# the third \ 5 asing is of wood, 
oij|, which apit fixed the outer plates. Up through the middle 
of onpola goes a passage way, by which a workman may 
ascend to the piiip^icJe for inspectio%or repair. When the light 
of the sun strikes on the Cupola, a^d the drum catches the rays, 
t}*©n is this edifice so marveUous to behold, that in all Islam 1 
Itave never seen its equal have I heard tell of aught 

built in countries of the that could rival in splendour 

th^is Dop^ie of the Rock. The Mosque* is entered through thirteeTi 
Opening closed'by twenty gates. These are, the Bab J^iStah 
pha' Gate of Iftardon or Indulgence),® tlie two Gates of the 
Frophet, the Gates of Mary's Oratory (Mihrab Maryath^g^^e two 
Gates of Mercy (ar-Ral.imah), the Gate of the Birkat (oir ) 

Ban! Isra’il, tho Gates of the Tribes (al-Asbat), the Gates of the 
I'he Gate of al-Walid, the Gate of Ibrfthim (Abrahim), 
th© Gate of Umm ghalid (the Mother of Khalid). and the Gate 
(0' David.* Of the holy places within the Mosque, ,are the 
M%rab Mfwyam (the Oi-atory of Mary), Zakariyya' (of Zachariah), 
Ya^qUb (o|!^acob),^iind al-Kbidhr (of JKbidhr),® the Station of the 
Pbophet, and of Jibra’il (Gabriel),^ the Place of the Anta,^ and 
of the Light^ and of the Ka^bkh, and also of the Bridge 

iFroiiimO. 

* By the term Al^Maejidf the Mosqne, the vsrhole of the Baram Area is 
intct^ded. ^ 

8 Referring to Qar’an ii. 56. This Gate is yi the northern wall of the 
Baram Area. *|f ' 

. * Bead bo Strange’s notes on these gates. 

In th© centre of the Mosque, faming the Domq of the Chain^ KitSh'u-h 
Buldan^ p. 101. 

t On the Sacred Book, 

7 Probably referring to Qur’an xxvii, 18. The Valley of Ants is placed 
by some in Syria and by others in Ta’if. 

8 Cf, Kitibu4-Buldmty p. 94, God said unto Moses, ^ Go tq the Hofy City 
for there My light is’/’ 



These ghrmes 4i% %ii(|^red over lh^431ii^iSi Areei^ 
the left hand side of are no eWonn^e^. I^l^v 

inam building of the mosque extend fco SSe #i^tern ^an 

of tWar^a; hence it has been 1&ai4that ‘Never the line of 
worshippers be complete tlSwrein.’ Two reasons have been ais- 
signed for this portion uuc^ompleted. One is 

‘Umar commanded the pe(^il to‘erect a bnilding ‘ in the west 
part of the area» as a place of prayer for Muslims *; so they left 
this space (which is on the eastern side) nodrfpM 
not to disobey his injunction. I'he otbeji Ifeason given is 
that if they had extended the main builllj^^ of the mosque ip I 
far as the south-east angle (d the ijrea wall, the •niihvah woxild 
not have been opposite the anSithis wSjS repugnant t<ji 

them* But God alone The dffllensioT.a of the,; 

Mosque, (the Haram Ar^) ®e, length 1,000 eubits-^f thb. 
royal Haahimite cubits;* and width, 700. ceilmg*^ of it#l 

various edifices tliere are 4,000 wooden beasis, sispported on 700 
marble Columns; and the roofs are overlaid with 45,000 Sheets 
of lead; The measurement of the Rock itself is, 3^ cubits J^y 27,,^ 
and Ijhe cavern which lies beneath will hold 69 persons. The 
endowment of the mosquo provides monthly for 100 qists^:?;#^©# 
olive oil, and in the year they ui^e 800,000 cubits of inattinjgp,» 
The mosque is served by special attendants; their service w®»- 
instituted % ‘Abdu-l-Malik, the men being chosen from aniong 
the Royal Fifth of the Captives taken m ^ar, and hence they * 
are called al-Akb^xias (the Quintans). None besides thsjse are 
Employed in the service, and they take their watch in turn. 

Sulwan (Siloam)/ is a village on the outskirts of the city* 


A According to Kitiihu4- Bulddn, p. 101, tlio Bridge of ihell will be laid 
across Wadi JahannaTn, outside the Haram Area. See not© 4 next page. 

2 The royal ell (Dhira* Maliki) mcaenred about 18 inches in length. This 
gives us 1,500 feet by 1,060, Roughly taken, the present dimensions of the 
Htirazn Area are 1,600 feet by ^DO. Le Strange. 

8 The Qi^t was half a §>!!*, i. c., about a quart and a half of otir meaatire. 
The name ^came from the Greek ScVTTjiy, which represents the Eoman 
SextarioB^ Le Strange. * t 

♦ The rook-hewn village of Siloam, in the rocky base of the Mount qf 
Qffencot overhanging the^Kedron. The village is chietiy composed of sepnl* 
excavations, much resembling a Columbarium (Smith II. 285). Im- 
mediat||y below Snlwmn, on the opposite side of the valley is the inter¬ 
mitting Fountain of%e firgiuj now called the “apring with steps” (Umm 
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Below< village k .a'fountain^ of watet* wliieh 

irrigat^ t|i0 large ga*»5»n8 which W^ . ; • VJ \ ^^qfT 

bj %he caliph ‘U&man ibn ‘Affan for th^jltw of Qio Lower 
dow3i| is iha^ Well of Job (Bi*r Ayynb)i^ Tl k’ saki the 

of ‘Arafah the water of the well 'pMummiu visits water 
of the Fool.® WlUifv JahanliiaTZ] ^ rune fri>wi^ihe abgle j>f the 
Mosque to its furth^t poi^t, all aloug the f ide. /lu this 

vallejr * are gardeha? iiOhor^cs, Ofi and 

chapels, tombs, and apoU^ fields. 

In its midst stands the of Mary, 

and above, overlooking the valle^are mipny tombs, amcmg which 

ed perej), From this spring a rook-oiit tunnel lewd tlneugh Ophel ridge 
the Pool of Siloam j(,pow Birket Silwan), »» a rofjk-cut reservoir 

with masonry retaiitep^alls measuring 62 felr^ IS fefrt* iii mentioned 
in the New Testameiid^^|^|rolm ix. 7, etc ), and Is identical ** Pool 

of Siloah by the king^t gi^lphi in Nehomiah (iii 15 ^ ii. .H). 

i The pool of Siloah is called the fountain (vif>^»)^'by Joa^^ (B.J. 

f)- 

5* A well 126 feet deep to the south of the Fool of 
called the Well of Nehe^niah, of Job, or Joab, and k «n|a^pl|^|si.;i4ont^^^ 
with.Nn Rogel, mentioned in the borders of J-udah .else¬ 
where. The waters of the Btr Ey^b overflow aniiiiiMlji^ hi 

the ground near the well, and a running stream thsh days 

down the Kidron valley. Encyc, Brit XTII. 648. /' 

» 0 adds; ‘ The people hold a festival here the 

idea originated in the annual overflow of the which 

is a cause of rejoicing to the inhabitants, who,*.make, ll l^lheh^day oecasion. 
Jr6td. The Night of 'Arafah is the night befoi4 ^# |jils|h!^^^ 
age, on which the pilgrims visit Mount ^AriiliS3^:liiadiii^ 

The day is the 9th of the month Dli.a-l-IJiJJah. .. " * C^ 

♦ The Valley of Hinnora (Gehenna, JaJ^UnailiB) ifel iblj^ of the 

western ravine flanking the city on the we8tf|md ^nih, W. 

erEabiby. The W5dl Jahannam of al-Muqa$dW» howe^, Valley 

of Jehoshaphat or Kedron, bounding the aitis of' ;^trrnaftlem east. 

Perhaps the reason why al-Muqaddasi calls of Jfr^lieS&^at Wadi 

Jahannam, may be found in the tradition tha^ 0V0r;,^j^^p6 of hell 

; tt across this valley. '■ '* • 

4 In iije bed of the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
with its eight venerable olive-tfees protected h^#',^n«( w^i„^|j^^lose by 
itt a vgnbterranean church, in which is shown Virgin. 

A little to the south of this are two 

cribed to Absalom and Zeohariah, and coDuectef^|^pyifii||lt^^,t^ 
fl&pulohral dhambers, one called by the name other 

the Oa'&e o/Bt* James# (Smith II. 28&). 



lire tbos© of ibn Aus ibii 'iJbMali 

^iJisit,^;7-^Jaba1 Zaita (tbe Mount of Olives) ® overlooks the Mosque 
from tWeastern side of this Valley. On its summit is a mosque 
built in memory of ‘Umar, who sojoif^id hei^ som^ days? At the 
time of the capitulation of the citj.^ her© & oliurdli ® 

built on the spot whence Christ into Heaven; and 

farther, near by is the place called as-Slhiri^ (the Plainwhich, 
as I have been informed on tbe^ authority^bf Ibn ‘Abbas, will be 
the scene of the Resurrection, ^he is white, atid blood has 

never been spilt here —Bait Lahm (Bethlehem) is a village about 
B,far$aih from J'^nisakm, in the dii-ection of Hebron. Jesus was 
born here; aiul here was tlfe Palm-tree.* Palms in this district 
do not produce ripe dates, but this was a sign for Mary. There 
is here a church,* the equal of which does not exist anywhere in 
the country round. Habri (Hebronthe vil|»»g© of Abraham the 

I A nephew of Hassan ibn TMbit. the Prophet’s Poet: He was a learned 
and pio\iB Companion, who Bettled in Jerusalem with his family. His death 
is pat in the year of the Hijrah 68 or 64. He was buried outside the Gate of 
Mercy, and his tomb is well known. Nawawi, p. 312. 

* Another of. the Companions, sent by ‘Umar to Syria to instruct the 

p^ple in the Faith. He wttB thou appointed Qadhi of .Terusalom*, whore 
he died in -A.IT, 34. Nawawi, p. 329, » 

R Now called Johel et Tor, the central summit of tho spur running on the 
east 8id(^,of the city. It is 2,060 feet above the sea, and is now crowned with 
a village and a minaret. Tho name Olivet applies to the mount with its tiu’oe 
summits, but more especially to J:'hel ef Tor. 

* Jerusalem capitiilaiod to the caliph ‘fJiruir in A.I), 637. 

6 The Basilica built by Helena, the mother of Constantino, in commo« 
moration of the Ascciision of our Lord. 

ft In the Qur’an Ixsix. 14, 

7 About six miles from Jerusalem, on tho main road to Hobron. It is 
situated on a lofty ridge, ou tho eastorn part of which the grotto of tho 
nativity is placed by tradition. The modern Bait-Lahm is a considerable 
village, inhabited exclusively by Christians. 

S Referred to in the Qur’an xix. 23. 

9 The noble busilica which Helena erected, in A.D. 325, over the Place of 
the Nativili^r. The church still stands, surrounded by three converts of the 
Greek, Latin, and Armenian Churohes. 

I'® Situated in a mountainous dicsirict, 30 miles south of Jerusalem. Hebron 
wa& frequently the residence of Abraham ; hence, the modem town is called 
“the friend” of God, the name given by the Muslims to the 
Patriarch, The town encloses the l^aram or sanctuary built over tho site of 
Maopelali, the oave where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were buried. 

36 
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Friend of God (al-Sbalil)* Within it is a strcn1|^;lor|r!M|.%i(i?h^^^ 
it is 8S*id, is of the building of the Jinns,^ being of 
sfones. In the middle of this enclosure rises a :ddm|lPlp^|f^ 
built since the times of Islam over the sepulchi^ Alaiaham. 
Tbe fomb of Isaac lies forward, within the main bniidihg ?^f the 
mosque, while that of Jacob is in the further part. /Near ky 
each one of the Prophets (the Patriarchs) lies his wife. Tbe on-^ 
closure has been converted into a mosque ; and built about it ttre 
rest-houses for the Pilgrims, ax^ on all sides the 
hemmed in with buildings.* A small water-chan.ne|^gH^a^n 
conducted to the tdwn. All the country round 
distance of half a stage, is filled with villages, and vin^yard§||^nd 
grounds bearing grapes and apples, and it is even as tho|t|^0t 
were all but a single orchard of vines and fruit-trees. The distHct 
goes by the namq of Jabal Nu§rah. Its equal fbr bf^auty tines 
not exist elsewhere, nor can any fruits bo finer. A great p««:f of 
them are sent away to Egypt and into all the countxy round.® hi 
173 Hebron there is a public guest-house, with a cook, a hhkeVf 
and servants appointed thereto. These presei.;* dish of Wtils 
and olive oil to every poor person who arrives, and 
before the rich if perchance they desire to par.hk> 
men erroneously imagine that this dole is of tin.. 
house of Abiaham, but in truth the funds come f? .*!« the beqtl^ts 
of Tamim ad-Dari^ and others. In my opinion I? to 


it i’i 

ongin^ipiit- 


t The high rampart walls of maaonry which surroucci tlie are 

ascribed by architectural authorities to the Herodiati Yslqut 

ascribes the building of the enclosure to Solomon which r;|Kpiiihtt the tpfi^fmice 
to the Jinns. The enclosare measorea H2 feet east aud west i)/ 196 north 
and south. 

8 There are three principal springs in Hebron on the north, one of which 
is the Well Sirah, now *Ai7i Sdrah (2 Sam. iii. 26). » 

t 0 : At times, here, apples of good quality will sell at a thuaa#ii*| the 
dirham (ton ponoG)j and the weight of a single airple^ ticcaru naily, will 
atlMn to the equivalent of a hundred dirhams (faetwec!* fen eleven 

ibn Ana ad-Dari, one of the Oompanions cjf the 
Was a Christian of Syria, who in ootnpany with several of hi 'family, visited 
the Prophet in the 7th year of the H||rah and embratM^d at.hj« 

hands. He lived in al-Madinah for some years, but on the death of ‘•Ut’ m-ju 
removed to Palestine where he died in A.H. 40. He lies buried in hait- 


Jihrin. - - ^ . 

Acoording to iTlqut ( tl, the Prophet hod ossigaiwa Hebroh add some 
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abstain from irepeivin^ thpse alraa^i At tbe distance of a farsatk 
ivom Hebron is a small mountain, which oTcriopIlB the Lake df 
Sng||fl.r ^the Dead Sea) and the site of the cities of Lot.* Hei^ 
Islands a mosque built by Abu Bakr B8-Sabal?i, called Masjidti- 
LTaqin.* In this mosque is seen the sleeping- plaof> bf Abrahani* 
sunk about a cubit into tbe stony groaiui. It is related that when 
Abraham first saw from here the cities of Lot in the air, ho lay 
himself down there, «ayinq, ‘Verily 1 now bear witness, for the word 
iof the |^o|^ is The Truth/ (Al-Yaqin). The territory of the Holy 
l^be country that lies round within a radius of 
fortyi^iTclP^ This includes Jerusalem with its dependent villages; 
|wel#6 miles of the (Mediterranean) Sea; the towns of gughar 
and Ma’ab, and five rnilqs of the desert. Towards the south the 
boundary extends to beyond al-Kusailab^ and tbe line of country 
parallel to it. On the north ii reaches to the limits of Nabnlus* 
This, then, is the Land which God—may He be exalted—has 
called * Blessed *; * it is a country, of which the bills are covered 
with trees and the plains are cultivated without either irrigation 
or the watering of rivers, even as the two men^ reported to Moses 
the son of ‘Imran, saying, ‘ Wo came on a land flowing with milk 
and honey.* , 

other places to Tamirn and his doacendants, in the event of the conquest of 
Syria; but the author of tho Tpihah (1.372) says that tbe viHage of *Ainuii 
alone was made over to Tamirn, 

t Lest the money have been ^uilawfully obtained, 0 here adds: The 
Prince of Khurasan**—may Ood confirm his dominion—tiad assigned to this 
charity 1,000 dirhams yearly; and further, ash'Shilr al**Adil gave great 
beqnests to this bouse, ^ At the present day, in all Islam, 1 know of no charity 
or almsgiving that is better regulated than is this one; for those who travel 
and are hungry may eat here of good food, and thus is the custom of 
Abraham continued, for he, during his lifetime, rejoiced in the giving of 
hospitality, and after hie death, God—may He be exalted—has allowed of 
the oustoin becoming perpetuated. 

* Now known as Maqam Nabi Yaqin. The sleeping place of Abiaham ie 

at the present day known as Cain’s Grave/ The Mosque is said hi: 
‘Ulaimi, to have been built in A.H. 362, A.D. 963, i;® 

* The present Tell Kuseifoh, lying to the east of Beersheba. * ' 

* Qur’an xxi* 71. 

Caleb and Joshua. The MS. C adds; I mfSalf at times in 
have seen cheese sell at a sixth of a dirham fof the ratl| and sugar a4 |i 
dirhav* the rati; and for that same sum you couM obtain either a rati and i 
half of olive oil or four rajls of raisins. ‘ 



174 Bfliii JibrM 1 is a city pai‘% in tbe hill counky^ partly in the 
' plain. Its territory has tie name of ad-Darto,^ and tero ary 
here marble quarries. The district sends its prodncc to th© ©apt 
tai, vj^hioh is thus th#emporium for the neighbouring oountry. 
It is a land bf riches and plenty, possessing fine dcanains^ The 
population, however, is now on the decrease, atid impotence has 
possession of many of its men.—Ghazzah (Gaza),^ a large town 
lying on the high road into Egypt, on the bc^rder of. the desert. 
The city stands not far from the sea. There is here a beautiful 
mosque; also will be seen the*monument of the ocliph Umar; ’ 
further, this city . was the birthplace of and pos¬ 

sesses the tomb of Hashim^ ibn ‘Abd-Manaf.—Malmis'^ Mes on 
the* sea. ft is a small fortified town, .and belongs to Qitemh. 


I Tho classical Befcogarba and Eleatheropolis. It is mor® generally oiiUud 
Bait Jibr’m “ tbe house of Giants,” tbe city having been 8ituatB<l not far fronii 
Gath, the city of Goliath and his family. It is now a large village, abeTd 20 
miles west of Hebron. Beii-Jehrtn still contains some traces of its ancieiiit 
importance (Smith 1. 397), According to Yoqiit (I. 77$), the Yaliey of the 
Ants (Qur’an xxvii. 18), is situated between tiiis town and 

a Al the present day Dairau, anciently Daroma. Yiqat (II# 1^^^) 
mm ead'Darum to a fortress next to Ghazzah on th#t!08^„ tO Egypt* It is 
about one parasang from the sea, ^which is visible froaH lsbis point. Oh this 
tt)wn see Quatrem^ro’s Histoire dei Sultans Mamloulmf ¥ol, I, Second 
P.2a7. 

^ The ancient city of ^azzah, situated a short league from the seu*ooast, 
stands on an isolated hill .about 100 feet high. The modern (rffy is in a 
great part built on tho plain below. The ruins of tW 0 l 4 or 

Port of Gaza, now called el Mineb, are traceable near thoilhore. The Hebrew 
name of the city is Azzah, and means ‘ strong.” ^ 

^ Ibn Hauqal fp. 113) states that Ghazzah was the ttadllll? obhtro of the 
people of al-Hijaz, in Syria j and that it was in this4bwn thatmade 
his money in the days of the Ignorance. 

‘ See Ibu KhaUikSn II. 571. Aslj-aijafi’I was born* A.H. 180 'He 

lies buried ia tbe lessor Qarsfah oenietery at Old Oalto neat Sonat 
Maqaltam. 

^ The great-grandfather of the Prophet. Tho Hd^mites ©ire descen¬ 
dants of this Hashim. Ha^im is said to be iho first Who ftppoij^d the two 
annual caravans mentioned in the Qnr’an cvi.; one of which s©£%at in the 
winter for Yaman, and the other in sammor for 8yit?l*. Ibn Hishatn, 
P- 87. ■ ' 

7 MidySatt iBfomTwa, the Port of Gaza. In the fifth OOiitury the ]g^o»’t 
Ghaiszah whs a separate town and episcopal see, undW* the title 
or Limena Gaza. See Smith’s Diet. I. 98lb, and iUd^ p* 229. 



—‘Asqalan (Asicvvlon),^ is on the sea. A fine city, and strcmgiy 
’garrisoned. Fruit is here in plenty,^especially that of the Syw- 
more-tree.^ The groat mosque stands iu market of thife olotli* 
merchants, and is paved throughoutWitll marble. The city ilt 
beautiful, hallowed in its associations,® healthy, and Vell-forfetfioid. 
The silk of this place is renowned, its supplies are plentiful, and life 
there is pleasant. It also possesses good markets, and excellent 
garrison posts. Oifly its harbour is unsafe, its watex*B brackish, 
and the sand-fiy called Dalatn is most hurtful.- “Ysfah (Jaffa), leing 
on tho s{‘a, is but a small town, aUhough the emporium of Palestine 
and the port of ar-Ramlah. It is protected* by an impregnable 
fortress, with iron-plated gates. The soa-gate is wholly of iron. 
The mosque is pleasant to the eye, and overlooks th^ sea. The 
harbour is excellent.^—Arsiif’ is smaller than YSfah, but is 
strongly fortified and ]>opulous. There is here a beautiful pulpit, 
made iu the fii^st instance for the mosque of ar-Ramlah, but 
which being found too small was transferred to Arsuf.—Qaisariyyah 
(CfBsarca of Paleatine)J On the coast of the Oreek (or Medi¬ 
terranean) Sea, there is no city more beautiful, nor any better 
filled with good things: plenty has its well-spring here, and useful 

* e 

1 Twelve geographical miles K. of Gaza. This onco important city, fre- 
qiicatly Tnentioned in the history of the crusados> is now a desolate heap of 
ruins. Jit was spoken of as the Bride of Syria, and was famoas, according to 
Strabo, for the shallot {Allium A»cnlonicum), See Smith 1. 230. 

2 Af'Jummai!!, thejicas Hijcom^ru^. 

* As tho residence of maxiy of the Companions (Bee Yiiqut III. 674), or as 
one of the famous sti mghoids of Islam. 

Joppa, the ’iJTr^r/, ’Iowtj, and Hebrew Japho, The Phoenician 

original aignihos “ an eminence/’ Tho modorrj town, the seaport of Jerusa¬ 
lem, is built on a rounded liillock rising KXl feet above the shore. The 
orchards to the oast of the city rover an area of 3 square miles. 

^ The natural unfituess of Jaffa for a haven is noticed by traveUers of nil 
tim^s. The old harbour is possibly tho small bay south of the town, oallod 
Birhet eVQamar {‘* Moonpool ’*). 

^ On the coast between Cmsarea and Joppa, uj,)on the Nahr Armf, It wa«i 
famous Ijj the time of the Crusades, but is now a disserted village* AreSf 
represents the ancient Apolionia, * 

'1 The Roman metropolis of Palaetine, 30 miles north of Joppa* It Was 
founded by Herod, and named Csesaria in hhtiour of Ocesar Auguatos* It 
Wfs celebrated for its harboar, and possessed many important buJidinga. 
site lit still marked by extensive ruins, Buring the crusading period Otanaria 
was on© of the chief posts of the invaders. 
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products ur© on every hand. Tfcs lands are'^celtenti its, 
fruits delicious; the town also is famous for its huffailo^ijk and® 
its white hread.^ To guard the city there is ft^i-^pi^gnable 
l^rtress, g^nd without lies the well-populated euburt) wbteh the 
'tort The drinking-water of the iuhabitets is drawn 

from weJlj|^hd cisterns. The town has a fine mosque.—Nfibulas s 
lies among^the mountains. It abounds in olive-trees, and |hey 
cv€ftnameit the ‘Little Damascus.* It is situated in a valley 
lying between two mountains, which shut in the to wo on either 
hand. Its marjrct-plaoe extends from gate to gate, auci a se^cjond 
goe^ to the centre o^ the town. The mosque is in the tli 

city. Nabulus is finely paved and clean, and has through'%a|,sfe 
of running water; ® ks houses are built of sfcone^ and (SocijC^rifetiark- 
ablb mills are to be seen here.—Arilia (Jericho).* Thii & tM city 
of the Giants,^ dnd therein is the Gate of which God imto 
176 the Ohildi'en of Israel.® There grows in these parts much indigo ^ 

I From MS. 0, 

* Neapolia, commonly aapposed to be identical with t he SiofeenvoirShecheTn 
of the Old Testamont. The Vale of Shechem or "Nahnlus is a fertile asd well- 
watered side valley between Mount Gerizim (:J,849 foci} on theiHWifc)h and 
ISbal (3/)77 feet) on the north, Nabulus is still au important oityj contain¬ 
ing a population of about 20,000 souls, with considerable tradii.' Xjpsurant 
of the Greek origin of the name, Yaqiit (IV. 723) makes it oompertw^-iof, two 
words, the Arabic ndh tooth,” and t)»e Samaritan In-a ’‘sorjKsnt,*’ JUsicerding 
to the opinion he cites, the o^ty was called the “ Dragon'e Tooth,'* ffCifeS tnon- 
ster serpent in a neighbouring valley, whose tooth was huug on the city gate. 

^ Nabulus abounds with running streams. The traditional .lai)ob^s Well 
is IJ mile from the city, at the N.-E. base of Mru?)i, Oeminij whfire the 
KSbulus valley meets the broad upland plain of Makh»ja. 

♦ ,Th© “oitjr of palm trees,’’ situated in a district of giseit totillty,, Us 

rich and well otdi'ivated plain was irrigated by t,})c waters <^.tiWfounU:iu of 
Elisha, umy^^lled the Sultan's Spri>i^. ^ pri?seibt Village 

of Riba or Ariba stands nearly half-an-hour sonthspring. It 
consists only of a group of. squalid huts, ' 

6 The giant rade of Ih© Amalikites who, it is said, wm ®1,800 

yards la height ; their grapes were so large it required fire to lift a 

cluster, imd the pomegranates were so large that five persc^#^^]d into 
lie shdll at bnco. Wherry’s Commentary, not© on v. ISu 
« Qur'an > 25: ‘Enter ye upon them (the peo|4» iy the 

Gate ol the fcity, and when ye shall have entered by the3^e kirely 
hevt^Vious. ^ 

T O/. Abu-bFida' JI* l6, ‘ThevMigo-yielding plkttt called is 

here enliivated." 





and minjr aiid the city posseeses v&kges iu the 

\ot the #hose fields are watered from the sp 

The heat is excessive. Snakea^od scarpiona 

numerous/^ a^ abound. The people are broM eidhjjiio 

and ev/aHhy,,«;-;0^ the other hand, the water of hcdS^ 

to be the lightest (and best) in all Islam; t bananas 
also dates and Sowers of fragrant odour.*—‘Ammdii|IN^1yiiig on-; 
the border 6f the desert, has round it many villages and com*' 
fields. The Balqa*' * district, of which it is i,iie capital, is ri<ii in 
grain and fioolaa. J^loveral streams *flow through the town,* and 
the miils are worked by the waters of theseJ ® The city has a fiiio 
mosquo near the market-place, the court of which is oimamentei} 
with *mosaidv ^ Wo' stated before that ^A^mman has ft ' Jfeei- 
sombUriS^ The Castle of G-oliath is on the hilt 6^^- 

hanghtlg^i^ City. In this cHy in the Tomb of Uriah, OYer 
which is, btdii^ a mosque. Here, likewise, is the Theatre of Solomon. 
Living is' cheap, and fruit is plentiful. On the other hand, 
the }>eop|e of the place are illiterate, and the roads thither 


i The the fountain of £liakft possesBed almost tniraoulous pro¬ 
perties. XI. 14a). The narrative of the healing of the waters by 

Elisha il.) is referred by Josephus (B* J* iv. 8, Sj to the oopions 

foautain wiw called the Sultan’s Spring. 

* Jesfoho.was formerly celebrated for her roses (C/. Eoclus. xxiv. 8) 

MS. dradds; This town is the home of the Tiryaqiyyah serpents, from the 
flesh of whiohf^ ascd therein, depends the excellence of the theriac of 
Jerusalem. , ♦ ' 

* The chief city the country of the Ammonites, called Eabbah, or 

Eabbath ^ of the children of Ani|non, Its name 

was t^yanged t 0 ^j^^|d)iadelphia by Ptolemy Phlladelphasrestored it, 
Eabbaih-Aitta^ 'a on both sides of a branch cf bear¬ 

ing at the p!$IKmi0^y th^ name of Nahr Um7nd»,, j^ r^H|lr.j|ig;Aininon. 
The Tains are extensive and imposing. The most important are 

the remainaff theatre (Smith IX. 597). 

^ This dist^ot corresponds with the Ammomtis, or the^ 

A mmonits^, ly immediately in the east of the Dead Sea and e|^|*^lowstlr 
half of tl^ Jordan, between the Amon and the Jabbok {az^Zqr^*}* The.,; 
oapitsj ihiS; dhdriet was formerly * Amman) but afterwards l^nsbdn (the 
anoiesit ^^pboe,)^ the capital* {See Abn*l-Fida IX. 5). ;^The land of 

the I*'the,l^triot now called Karak* . / , 

« W;hif^'ib« ‘ city of (jl Sam. xii. fl7>. ',, .' 

* pi^lld. The reaemblaA i the sHoathm^:, 

bat in gene^l appeiianoe. 
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Ib the village of ft^Haqirn,* which lies about ib f&rmM distant 
from ^Amman, and on the border of the desert^ in & oavera witlf 
two ealirances—one large, one small—and they ^aiy that he who 
enters by the larger is unable to leave by the smaller unless he 
have with him a guide. In the cave are three tombs, ooncerning 
which Abu-i-Fii(Jhl Muhammad ibn Manshr related to me the 
following tradition of the trophet ^ :—‘ While three men once 
were walking together heavy raiu overtook tlidm and drove them 
into a cavern of the mountain. And on a sudden there fell, from 
the mountain above, a rock* which blocked up the mouth of the 
cave, and behold they were shut in. Then one of thorn called to 
the others, saying, “ Now, mind ye ^f such good deeds as ye have 
dolie, and call on God thereby, beseeching Him, so that f^r the 
sake thereof perchance He may cleave this rock before us. ” 
Then one of them cried aloud, saying, “ 0 Lord ! of a truth had 
not I my two parents who were old and feeble, besides my little 
ones ? And I had to tend sheep to support them, and when 
1 returned to them in the evening, I used to milk my ewes, 
and give first of the milk to my two parents, even before 
giving of it to my children. Now on a certain day "I was 
detained by the rain,^ and could not come to them until it 
was night, and I found my parents slumbering. Then I 
176 milked the sheep, as was my wont, and ,I brought of the milk 
and came and stood near by unto them, but feared %wakiug 

1 The rock-hewn village of ar-Eaqim was at one time identified with 
Petra, the capital city of the Nabatoeans, now WMy Miisa, The latter place, 
the Bela of the Old Testament, was in fact called by the natives Eekein 
( Dp"l )> but as all writers agree in placing ar-R»qim close to ‘Amman, its 
identification with Petra cannot be sustained. 

8 The authorities for tliis tradition are; Abu*l-Padhl Mnljammad ibn 
Manfiir; Abii Bakr Ibn Sa‘id; ibn l^ammld (al-Qabri),—from 

^abr, a small town near author of Yiqiit II. 

399 .—(Sa‘Id) Ibn Abi Maryam,®Abu Mul^ammad Sa'id ibnu-l-^akam a?* 
j^ajl4h a]-Mi|r), A.H. 144-224, (Suquti's Hwnii4-Mii^a4harahf I. 169); Isnw'n 
ibn Ibrabim ibn ‘Uqbah; Nafi‘, (the Mmlq or freedmau of Ibn *0inar, 
Nawiwi, p., S89j j ‘Abdu-llah ibn ‘IX^^ar (ibnu-l-Khattiib, Naimivlt , 

i Thb text has which gives no aatisfaotory sense). Al- 

Baldbftwi, in his Commentary, eh^xvlii, relates the sai^iltory 

in a riightly different way. h«»s I was detaiiied hy rain, 

which gives ns a clue to a propti^fep^Tnent of the text. The text should 
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them .from thetif^^leep j' and further, I .'’to .giv0’‘;«irf il',, 

t# the childr«p|iw>fore setting it b^ora them, although thtf 
children, in tru|h, woie in distress for waujb thereof. *J^nd 
thus I remaiuedl^atting till the breaking^||i|-tha dawn* Now> 
since thou knowest well how I did this thi|^ for lovd of Thee* 
so therefore now cause this rook to cloa^e before" us, that 
through the same we may p6i*ceive tho sky.’* Then God 
caused a cleft to splitrin the rock^ and through it they perceived 
the sky. Then the second one cried aloud, and said, “0 Lord! 
was tiiere not tlu: daughter of my. uncle, whom I loved as 
passionately as man can love ? And when I sought to possess 
her, she wouid refuse herself to me saying, that I should bring 
her a hundred pieces of ^oiefi Thou I made effort to collect 
those hundred j>ieces, and brought them to her. But even as 
I was on the point of possessing her, she cried aloud, and said, ‘ O 
servant of God, feax’ Him! and 1 roak not the Seal (of virginity)^ 
except in lawfulness,’ So I rose up from iier. And now, venly, 
as Thou knowest tliat I did even this for love of Thee, so 
therefore cleave unto us again a portion of tliis rock.” And 
God did cleave thereof a further cleft. Then the last man 

cried aloud, and said, “ O Lord ! did I not liire a serving man 

for tho customary portion of rice. And when his task was 

accomplished, he said to me, ‘Now give to me iny duo.^ 

AnU 1 gave to him Ids due; but ho would not receive it, 
and desjjised it. Then I ceased not to use the same for 
sowing till by its produce I became possessed of cattle, and of a 
neat-herd slave. And after long time he came to me and 
said, ‘ Fear God! and oppress me not j but give to me my 
due.’ And I, answering him, said, ‘ Go thou, then, to these 
cattle and their herdsman and receive them,’ Said he again, 

‘ Fear God! and mock me not.’ And I answered him, ‘Verily 
I mock thee not, and do thou take these cattle aud their 
herdsinau.’ And at last he took them and went his way. And 
now, since Thou kuowest how T did this thing for k vf* of 
Thee, do Thou cause what of this rook remaiueth to be clf ft 
^ before us;*’ Then God caused tho w^holo of it to become 
cleft befCre them.’ 

Ip the District of Palestine there are many large villages, 
having each of them their ownumosques; and the same sm*o 
more ‘^populous and flourishing,, than n^st of the ohiof cities 
37 ' 
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of ilia Arabian Peninsnlaw They aa?o well-known plaoei^; bni 
sinee neither attain to the renown of powerfnl ettieo 

as ^shch, nor, on the other hand, are of the inaigntflcance 
of mere hamlete—lying in their degree, aa it Were* between 
the two— Ik) is it the more incumbent on us to make special 
mention of their names, ahd describe their positions. Among 
such are the following: Ludd (Lydda), ^ which lies about Or 
taila from ar-Ramlah. There Is hero Great Mosque, in 
whieh iiro wont, to assemble great numbers of the people from 
the capital (Ai’-Raralali),, and from the villages round. Id 
Ljdda* too, is that wonderful Church, at the gate of which 
Christ will slay the Anti-Christ> Kafar-Sabi,^ a largo 
plfwie with a mosque, lying on the high road (from ar-Eamlah) 
to Damascus. *Aqir,* a large village, possessing *a dno 
inosque. Its inhabitants are much given in:) good works. The 
bread here is not to bc' surpassed for quality. The village 
lies on the high road (from ar-Ramlah) to Makkah.—Yubna,^’ 
with its beautiful mosque. From thiK place come the excellent 
fig^ known as ‘ the Damascene/ ‘Amawas,® whieb is said to 
have been in ancient days the capital of the province, but 

* Lydda, called hy the claesioal writers IHofipolie, is situated in the 
^eat plain of 3haron, not more than two miles distant from Raralah on the 
north. Tho ruins of the Crasaderh* cathedral of St. Geotge, whioh probably 
Sliood Oil tho site of the older churoh, are still extant. Lydda was renownwl 
as the burial plaoo of tho head of St. George, who according to some accounts 
was put to death fit this city. The connection of St, George and the Dragon 
with Lydda has not improbably given rise to the Maljammadan belief that 
ad'Dajjal, or Autiohidst, wiU bo slain by Jesus at tho gate of Ludd. 

^ Oonceruing ad-DajJat, or Antiohiist, as known to Muljamtaadan theology, 
fteo Wale’s rroUmmaty Discourse, See. 4, ^ 

8 The Anuipatris of Herod the Groat was built on tlw> site of this city 
whioh afterwards regained its ancient name. It w^os situated in a well* 
m aierod and riohly-wooded plain, near tho wogtern Uills of tlm corsI of Pales 
and lay about three hours north of Jaffa. The modern village of Kafar- 
does not show any traces of the former city. See Smith I. 147. 

* The Bkron of Joshua xiii. 3. 

^ The Biblical Jabneh, and the laninia of classical geographers. It 
was inland city, bnt had its Majuma, or naval arsenah It was situated 
hetwevu Joppa and Azotus, and was abont 13 Eoman miles frerm Lydda. 
The ruins now called re5?ia are situated on the west side of Wady Eubin, 
an hour distant from tho sea. Smith II. 3. 

* Or *Anr,vSs (Emmaus), the !N%opoIis of classic times. It was situa 
tod on tUs tight hind, or north, of the road from Jerusaiem to Jaffa, SsTEoniao 
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the reini[)?ed thoifefwni, going nearop to ib« 

ami more i^tN^ plain, on acooant ol the woll^H^^or th0 
village iieti the jgkirt of the hill ooiinky. Kai&ar-Seli§ia»^ i« one 
of th© of the District of Ca&sarea* It is very large $nd 

popuhmfl, 'h$^' a mosque. It lies on the high liad {from 

ar-Ramlah ©#rihw’i|p3s). Along the sea-coast of the i^apital 
(4r-Ramjah^ Mr*:! , IlfliSeh-station^ erhi&h the 

emnmoiiB |0 ariste# is given. The war-ships* end the galtejs of 
the Greek;; into these pc»rts, hiingin;:; aboard of theh| 

the eapfip.^ ’tciWo from the Musliliis; these they offer for 
ranfic«o^Hhm lor the hun(|re(i dinars. And In each of these 
stations thmi) %m men who know the Greek to«gne, for they liave 
missions to the GrQfJ:^!;, and trade with them in provisions of alj 
kiiids. At iho stations, whenever a Gi-eck vessel appepvs» they 
give the ^arm by lighting a beacon on the tower of the station 
if it be riight, or, if ii be day, by making a groat smoke. From 
every Watoh-statierr^ on the coast op to the capital (Ar-Ramlah) 
are built, at intervals, high towers, in each of which is stationed 
a company of mm. As soon as they perceive beano?! on 
the tower of Ihe comt Station, the men of the next tower abovp 
it kindle tlieir- own, and then on, one after another; so that 
hardly is h<i>ur elapsed before the trumpets aro sounding in 
the eapital, and drums are beating" from the city tower, calhug 
the peopio down to tiiat Watch-station by the sea; and they 
hurry out In force, with their arms, and the young men of the 
villages gather t^^>gethfjr. Then the ransoming begins. One pri¬ 
soner will !>?:> given in excUango for another, or money and jewels 
will be 0Here.I ; until at length all the prisoners who aro in the 
Greek ships have been set free. And the Watch-stations of this 
Difltriot v4ere this mnsoming of captives takes place are: Qbaz- 
zah, Maiin&s, ^Assqalan, Mahiiz- (the Port of) Azdhd/ Mdhhz- (the 
Port of) ruhua,'*' Yafah and Arsuf. 

miles from the former city. The KmrarAUB of St. bufce lay about ©ight or fo» 
miles from tbk kiity, I, 824. 

I Placed by f JlqUt (IV. 288) at four Jarmi^/i from Omsarea, between 
this city and lSf%dla3. It appears to be the modern R»'fiu4-‘Aia. * 

* from tbs Greek x«A<{v5ior. 

® Pop*, of Astotus, the Aramaic word MabuK'* signifying, like 
** Majnina,’' jpioim or »ywaH, Azdud Is the Ashdod of Scripture, situated be* 
tween AsJeetm md Jamnia^ south of the latter. ^|he modern village of JBsdM':' 
ooenpies tK^fifsp ike aheiont town. 4?, ^ 

* The Fort ot U amnia, betwoeu Joppa and Asm^s, Smith II. 3. 



—The people of the, neighbouring district® 
ca!i|’|ho town Sipar (that is, ‘Hull’fj ^ native of Jeru¬ 
salem wHting fi!OT|--,®ro to his addressed his letter 

th|i lowel* Saqar (Hell) t<p^Riipper Paradise/ And 
vemy this is a country that is deadly to the stranger, for 
its water is execrable; and he who*«hoixld find tha|: the Angel 
of Death delays for him, let him come here, for 'jfi''’ all Islam 
I know not of any place to e(]|nal It in evil climate. J have 
seen other pestilential lands, hut none so bad as this. Its 
people are black-skinned and thiolt-Bet, Its waters are hot, and 
the place is even* like hell. On th# other hand, its commercial 
prosperity makes of it a little Jia§rah, and its trade is very 
lucrative. The town stands on the shore of the Ove^umed 
Lake (the Dead Bea), and is in truth the remnant of the 
Citi«8 of Lot, being the one that was spared by reason that 
it|Inhabitants knew nothing of their abominations. The moun- 
tafna rise up near by the town.—Ma’ab^ lies in the inonn- 
talp84 The district iipnnd has many villages, where grow almond 
tre^ and vines* It borders on the desert. Midtali * is one of 
its villages. Hero are the tombs of fia‘far at-T^yjar (the Flyer 

1 The Zoar of Scriptnro. This Bniall town, to which Lot escaped frbTn 
the burning of Sodom, is eituated at the soutborn end of the Dead Sea. 
y^ufc describes it under the name of Zughar (D* 933). 

8 See above, page 26 note 4, • 

3 Ar of Moab, the classical Areopolia, situated ou the aouth side of 
the river ArnOB, A r-Moab and Kir-Moab (Karak) were the capitals of tlm 
kingdom of the Moabitea. Ilonco the former has boon identified by rrmafc 
•writers wifh Rabbath-Moab, aUhotigh tho modeni eiie of Babhah is further 
south, about halfway betW'oen Karak and the Mujib (Arnon). 

4 Placed by Abud-Fida* (II, 24) at less than a (.Ifiy’s journey from Karak, 
in the Balqa ’. Mu’fcah was the scene of the first campaign of the MualiniB 
against the Greeks, 4 the Arabs who were Hubjeot to the Greek empire. 
One of the envoys of Muhammad having been seized and beheaded *iii the 
Balqa’, an army waa directed against them, which was however entirely 
defeated. This took place in the eighth year of the Hijra {Aatumn G2dj, 
before tho conquest of Mecca. 

3 Abu ‘AbdMlah JaTaribn Abi T^hh al-ilaahimi, the brother of *AL 
and the Prophet's cousin. Ja‘far fell bravely at the battle of Mu’tah, A.H. 
Having lost both arms in the battle, he was furnished in paradise with a 
pair of wings, with which he fliea with the angela in heaven. Hence hi.^’ 
surname is apTayyar, or the Flyer. JaTar waa ten years oldiir thar, 
Ali. 



find *AMii4l8r«i is ao 

on tbe 1x3(rdei*s' al-Hijaz* - pr^rvS^ ifeare' 

the Fro^iet's Mai3|te>nd also a trea<^ %iven by hi% and 
written m skill** —® stands on an arm of the ^Ghiiia ^Sea* 

It is a considerahle and flourishing city, possessing inany paint 
trees, in ploniy. • It is the port of FaJestine and t|i 0 

enip 0 d^H|k>f al-HiJftii ^ JChe common people call it AiUthj bni 
the true liilnh lies near by it and is now in ruins. This is 
place of >vhi.,;h God—iin|y,iHe be exalted—has said: * Enquire ol 
tlK^m concc' oitifT the village that was situate on the sea/ ® Mad- 
yan (MiduM / this town in reality is withfu the borders of 
the ; lor the Arab peninsula includes all that is bordei^d by 
the »«|a, and Madyan lies in this tract. Here may be seen the 179. 

i;.' 

I Ahdadlttk n»n Sawfifiab, of tae^njar. He was a poet of reput^il^id a 
bravo leader. He oornaiajaded at the battle of Mn’tah, after the hdlw Zald 
ibn Ih'iri ttu aJi awl Ja’far, ar^d was slain in the battle, A.il. 8. Nawa^fh pifc S40, 

* According to Abn l-Fida’ (II. 24) Adhrnb and Ma*ub are the jfejpi^ 
cipal towns in JnhilQ-§h'||l|p.rat (Monnt Seir). Yaqut (L ’i|4) says .^yjliruh, 
and not Duinatn-l-Jandul Was the meeting-place of the arbitrstom between 
*An and Ma'awiyah. Aft less than a mile from it is the village al-Jarba', 
w ith which it« natrte i« qften coiiplod. A(|Jhrah la the ' Adrn ^ of Ptolemy, 

Mr. 0, Uoughty, who fisitsed the ruins of the city, says they lie about eleven 
Miles north of Ma*an, 

^ Thm olojAk was giviiinfj by Mnbammad to yabani|a (John), son of Eu*bah, 
the lon^of Ailab, Who visited him at Tabuk, during the expedition against 
the Cii*ftek8 in the ninth year of the Hijra. See Yaqut, 1,423 The cloak 
preBCrwd by the Sultons as a relio araung the paraphernalia of the cali¬ 
phate ia that oroserfced by Muhammad to the poet Ka‘b ibn Zuhair. It was 
purc!.x:;9d of the family of Ka‘b by the caliph Mn'awiyah, and from him 
desotHitlcd to all aaocosBOiii* to the throne of the caliphs. In “ Vie de Ha- 
homet,** by Lamairesse and Dujarrio, II. 265 and noto, it is stated that the 
Ailah cloak i« tho ono preserved by the Ottoman Saltans, and that it was 
pnrcbfised by AbU‘l*‘AbbeB as-Saffab from tho heirs of Ynhanna. 

4 Head the text of this treaty in Lamairesse and Dujarrio’s Ft'c de 
Mahomet IX. 26th The original will be found in Ibn Hisham’s Life of 
Muhammad IL i)&2. 

f' Ailah V>r Wa/iah, as already stated, is the Scriptural Elath and the 
Aolavta oi" cla'^iBioal writers, situated on the sea-shore, a little to^the north 
of the modern A State. 

, e Qurian VJl. 168. 

1 A city ijf the Midianites, situated about half-way down the eastefU 
coasti-of tim Elanitie It is identified as ^e modern Midyan, idoutieal 
with tlwi of &lemy. See Smith ll. $646. 
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waAertothe flaeksof 
A « 0 i^ is In this town ilka weighti^ 

aiid iha customs of Ifo inhabitants, iir\0 thosa^f 

Sjrria/ Syria, iil-pijaz, and Egypt diapn^ between them as to 
proFinoo belongs Wailah-^even as is the case with regard 
to *Ahb5dan^but it is more properly ifieluded in Bjrm, since its 
^weT^I’htSi^d measures and the customs of its people are those of 
tjbat province. Further^ as before stated, it is the port of Pales- 
which the merchants sail to sea. Tabuk^ is a small 
town^ in whichJtfbsqne of the Prophet,® tlie blessing 
of (I%|plii6 with him* 

i' '■ ' ' ' ' 

■ J_ tef^WISTlCAL ACO^^ PROTmOB. 

'Phe ClihITK of Syria’is temperate, except in that portion 
wHhIeh lies in the ©entre region of the province, hetweem ash- 
Sharat (Mount Seir) and aUJ^^i^'h (the Waters of Merom); and 
this is the hot country where grow the indigo plant, the banana, 
and the palm. One day when I was staying in Jericho, the phy- 
fddan said to mOt ‘Seest thou this valley?’ (that is, 

the l &h anr), ‘Yes,’T answer: i. Anki he continued: *Ifc ex¬ 
tends from hence as far as tiie Hijaz, and thence through al- 
Yamaroah to‘Uman and^Hajar; thence passing np by al-Basrah 
and to|»r|i^ds th^leffc (west) of al.Mau?il, it reachc.s to ar- 

,, is,|»lwayS a WMy of heat ntid oE palm^ ipps.’ 

. eldest plaoe in Syria ie Balabakk 4^nd the poi^iitry 
roniTAd. It is a popular saying in this country that ^it waf' lill^ 
of the Cold, “ where shall we tod thee ? ” In the Ba!(|4V^ it said. 
** But if we meet thee:, i^sot there ? ” “ Ba‘7abakk is my perma- 

ll|nt home,” Cold rejoinedJ Now Syria is a land of blessing, a 
^feiutry of cheapness, abounding in fruits, i^d peopled by holy 
The upper province, which is near fthe dominions of the 
Greeks, is riesher in streams and feuits, ^^nd the climate of it is 
oolderf but the lower prod!noe is more Alvoured and is pleasanter 

I See Qor^an XX^JX. 24, Wb6riy‘s Commentary 111. 268j^ not© on 
'A' verso .24, 

8 Anol^rated dniis, midway betwoon Medina and Daniaficns. It is 
now one of the pi-inoipal stations on the pilgrim road between Syria and tKe 

8 mosque founded by Mulju^mmad at Tab|k* 

Life of MjBibaxumad Tl. 90V. ^ 




in cliiftafecr, and iia fruits rtlorcf is aliio^M 

in palm trees. In the wliole is ni|'"^iriv«r capable-^ 

being navigated, except over %|^rri68. ^Ten of a^v idp 

to meet-*ith ih Syria; non-iwislime are nnraeroiMiy 4&d so too 
are lepers> The preachers a^e held in no kind of ^ cbnaidaraiiott# 
Samaritans are found eet(j}ed in all the country from Paloaiiili 
up to the province round Tiberias ; but yon will meet wi^ 
neither Magians nar Siibaaans. In regard ♦o 
the people of Syiia are, for the moat part, fetbodox, being 
who hold by Authority and Traditipri. The people of 
however, with half the population of N4hnliiij|p<i^#daS| 
greater number of the men of^Amman, 

Mu’tarilites hetiiwavo no poi^er wliatever, ^d they tlep them- 
selvefil' conceale^d. There is a community of the KarramiteiAt 
Jerusalem, whd possess cloisters and houses of fl.^|^bly. 
those who follow the schools Ox M&lik and Da’iid nofti aro to 
met with in Syria, The. disciples of al-Anzai hold their plSfie 
of assembly in the mosque of Damascus^ In external practices oi 
religion, the people of Syria formerly kept to the rule of 
the Traditionistfl. The legiatai are followers of asj>-§i||ifi‘i. In 18ft 
nearly every city and town there are disciples of Abu j^ifanlfabi 
and often the Qidhis (or Judges) are of this school. If it be 
asked of me :—Why do you not say• that Ibe external of 

religion are carried out after the rule o| asji- 
leadipg^dootors there are all of his school ? | answer 
this IB the saying of one who cannot observe a disfciaaitftiAllO 
for, of the ^afi‘ite ritual, is the reciting aloud of tlie ‘ Bismil^lb.^ 
and the repetition at the Dawn-prayer of the text called ‘ Qunil4* 

Now, we of Syria, wu the contrary, onlj^ IC^ke use of this prayer 
during the days of the latter half of the ihbhth of Hamath an, in 
the §alattt-l-Witr. And other practices besides, which the peopllfei 
of Syria do hot make use of, and of which they dkappiwp* 

Wn.s it not seen how, when, at Tiberias, the Governor of 
commanded this reciting afoud of the ‘ Bismillah,* that the 
complained against his tyranny oven to Kafur the Ikh^iditij^ a^St 
0 

e 

1 AJ-IUisliid is tUe title borne by the rulers of the proviuee of 
Farg^anah in Transoxiana. In A.H. 327, it was conferred by th# ca^|jl 
ar-Ua4hion Mohammad ibu Toffh). Governor of Egypt, who was deao^ed 
from |h 0 m. AUIlshshid was the founder of a dyi^aty iu Egypt,/ 
lasted from A.E. 333-3^13 (AD, 9a]l**068). On his de^h id 33^ he .W' 
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8%»wed Titter dieapprovibl of his deed ? At the present day 
however, the external practices of rolij^ion are after the ritaal 
of the^Fatimites; and we shall explain these, please God, with 
other of their peculiar customs when we come to the chapter on 
the countries of the West. The Reading system most in vogue is 
that of Abu ‘Amr, except only in Damascus, where no one may acst 
as Leader of Prayer in the mosque except he read according to 
the system of Ibn *Amir, this being the best known to the people 
and the one preferred by them. The Bystem of reading instituted 
by al-Kisa’i, further, is much in vogue throughout the province 
of Syyia; indeed t^ey make use of all the seven Readings, and are 
diligent in their study of them. 

fcoMMERCfi.— The t|ude of Syria fs profitable. From Fakdinc 
come olive-oil, raisins, the carob-fruit,* stuffii of tdsmd 

silk and cotton, soap and kerchiefs. From Jerusalem comv, 
cheeses, cotton, t!io celebrated raisins of the species known as 
‘Ainhni and Diiri,® excellent apples, bananas ^—which same is a 
fruit of the form of a cucumber, bat the skin peels off and ihr. 
interior is not unlike the water-melon, only finer fiavoiii'ed and 
more luscious,—also pine-nuts of the kind called ^ Quraish-Bite,’^^ 
and its equal is not to bo found elsewhere ; further—mirrors, 
lamp-jars, and ueedies. From Jericho^ excellent indigo.® Froui 
§ugliar and Baisdn^ indigo and dates. From ‘Aw7?t5n, grain, lambs 
and honey. From Tiberias, carpet stuffs, paper and cloth. From 
Qadas, clothes of the stuff called ' Muuayyar ’ and ‘ Bal‘isf * ^ and 
ropes. From Tyre come sugar, glass beads and glass vesseh- 
both cut and blown. From Ma'&by almond kernels. From Rataff?#, 

suocoeded by bis two sons Abu-l-Qisim Auiijur, who died in M9, and Abu l- 
l^asan *Ali, The aotuiil ruler, however, was Uteir viair Kafur, a black 
eonuch who on tb© death of *A!f in 855, sueeeoded to the throne of his formoi 
master. He ruled with groat ability, and died in 857 ( 4.13. 968). 

1 A kind of small Syrian fig, from the Lretk 

* Khurmih. The carob or locust tree j ceratonia dlMiua. 

* The Ainuni and Duri raisins are from the grapes grown ixuind the village 8 
of Bait Ainun and Durah, lying respOOtiveiy to the north and west oi 
Hebron, • 

* From MS. C. 

6 ITi© seeds of the Ftnus pieea, 

6 An^-NUt the Jiuligofere tmclorue. 

7 The Munayyar is a cloth of double wot»f, celebrated for its durj|J)ihl>« 
Of the stuff called BaVhi, no account is obtaiiiablo. 



rioe* From Dcmagms come all thes^i III 

the BaPisi *^oloih, Ijiooade, oil of violet; of an ihfef‘iw qoiililigr^ 
hrasi veeaelH, paper, Biits, dried flgfi aod raMms. 
cottoB, clothes, alkali, and the red oobre called ^ al-Ma^rab/^ 
Ba^hbakk produces the sweetmeat of dried figs called ‘ llaltiaii^*^ 

The Quttain figs of mr-Ramlahy its ompbacine oil, its wMie bread 
aud its veils are uuequalled; also the quiuoes of J^rusahm^ its 
pine-uuts called ‘ Qarai^-Bite/ its ‘Aiodni and Bftri ratains, its 
Tberiaca, its calamiut aud its rosaries. Aud further, know that 
withiu the Provitioe of Palestine may'be found gathered together 
aix-and-thirty products that are not found thus united in any 
other laud. Of these the first seven are found in Paieatiiio 
alone; the following seven are very rare in other countries | and 
the rieWainiiig two-and-twenty, though only found thus all to» 
gether in this pi'ovince, ax^e for tb*; most part, found associated 
more or less in other countries. Now the first seven are the pine- 
nuts called ‘Q»rais}i-Bite/the Quince, the‘Ainfin! and the Duri 
raisins, the Kaffiri plum, the fig called as-Siba*!, and the Damas¬ 
cene fig. The next seven are the Colcx^asia,® the Sycamore,^ the 
Carob^or St. John's Bread (LooustTroe), the Artichoke,^ the Lotus- 
finiitor Jujube/ the Sugar-cane, and the Syrian apple. And the 
remaining twenty-two are the fresh dates aud olives, the citron/ 
the indigo plant and Elecampane/ the orange, the mandrake,*^ the 
Nabq fruit/^ the nut, the almond, the asparagus/* the banana,^® 
the sumach,** the cabbage/^ the truflle,*® the lupin, and the 

I The loiiieral called Uiibrica sinopica, (Sonfcheimer). 

8 A swcotnioat of fig paate, preaaed into the form of small bricks. 

8 Qidqi^, Golocania. N.O. Ararea). [Moraoem. 

^ Jummaiz^ flycvnioruH antiquorufHy the “Sycamore’* of the Bible. N.O. 

* ii^karnuh. Oemtonia nliqua. N.O. Legammosic. 

8 Akifewt, Symra ecohjmm. N.O. Compositie. 

, t Zi'^yphns jnjuha. N.O. Khaninacem. 

8 UtHirjjf Citrus fmdica* N.O. AurantiHceaa. 

8 lidsa% the fnula helmimi* N.O. Oompositie. 

tuffdi^y the fruit of Mandragora offi,cinalis. N.O. Solauaeem. 
it The fruit of the 8idr tree, the Zizyphua N.O. Rhamimoetef 
18 Halym, the A»paragm ofmnalis. N.O. Liliaceas. " 

18 fruit of the banana-tree, or paradisiaca N.O. Musaoaa). 

Burnmiq^ the Bhus corturia. N.O, An$kQardiaoaae%., 

18 Karanh„ or Kurnuh, the Brassica oleracea, N.O, Oruotlerfe, 

Kam*at, the Tukerd ciharium N.O. Fungi. 

17 TirmiiSf the ZupinuQ t4rmis N.O, Leguminosse. 

38 
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early prune callea ''at-Tari”; also snow, buffalo-milk, the hopey. 
oomh, the grape and the Tamrl- (or date-) fig, Furthen^ 

there the preserve called Qabbait you find in truth the like of 
it in name elsewhere, but of a different flavour. The Lettuce^ is 
found as well, but is reckoned as a mere pot-herb except at 
al-Ahwiz, wltere it attains to a luxuricpit growth. At al-Ba^rah, 
too, the lettuce is held as apart from the more common vegetables. 
The measures and weights of Syria are thele: 

Miasubes of Capacity. The people of ar-Ramlab make use of 
the qafiz, the waibahj the mahkiikt and the kailajali'. The kailajah 
cont^ns about l/J Tiie makkuk equals 3 kailajahs. The 

waihah is 2 makkuks. The gafiz^ |s 4 waibalis. The people of 
Jc^rusalem make use exclusively of the inndyy^ which contains 
two-thirds of a gafiz ; and of the qahh,^ which equals a quarter of 
the mudy ; and they do not use tlie makkuk, except in the official 
fiscal measurements. In ^Amman the mudy equals 6 kaila- 
jahs ; their qafiz is the half of the kailajah, and by this measure they 
sell their olives and quit air, figs. In Tyre the gafiz is the same as 
the mudy of Jerusalem, and the kailajah here equals the fi’aS At 
Damascus the gMrdr'ih contains If Palestine gafxz^ Measures of 

I A spooies of sweetmeat made witb. Carob-sngar, almonds, and pistaohio 
nuts. * 

5 Kh ass, the Lactuca sativa, N O. CouipoBitm. 

® From a comparison of the measures of tb© diB'erent provinces, will be 
seen that the qafiz varies in capacity. The qafiz measures of TrEq and 
Mesopotamia, however^ are identical; for although they are stated to have con¬ 
tained 6 and 4 makkuhs respectively [see Glossary, p. S31), yet as the makkuk of 
‘ Iraq contained 10 ra fls only, whereas that of Mesopotamia contained 16, they 
both held the same quantity, namely GO rafh. ‘ 

* The name of this measure is taken from the Latin madim, the priiocipa’. 
dry measure of the Homans. It contained nearly two bushels English. 

6 This is the Hebrew * cab ’ which contained a quart and a third. In GreeV, 
too, we have Kd^os. The qahb was equal to nearly two gallons English.' 

* The following are the Syrian measures, with their approximate val«p‘ 


reduced to the English syateass 


KAilajah . 

* ... 1 gallon, ^ 

l2fakkuk 

... 8 galloiis. 

Waiboh 

^ ... 6 gallons for | of a bushel) 

Qafiz ^ 

... S bushels* 

Jerusalem Atndy... 

... 2 ,, 

„ Qabb ... 

... ihushol. 

‘Amman Mudy ... 

... f 
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In Syria, from Him§ to aUifar^^ tiiofa|h c>i '®ix jgj 
Itaudi:^ (dirhams of weight), with certain variations; the Ij^viest 
being the ra^l of *Akka (Acre), and the lightest that of - 
The ufiyyah^ (ounce) varies from 50 down to 40 and odd, and 
every rati contains 12 uqiyyah^ except only at Qinnasrin, where 
it is two-thirds of this, The weight of the coinage in ^|Fria, is 
approximately the same everywhere, the dirham should weigh 60 
grains, the grain {hahhah) being the grain of barloy-com. The 
cUinaq should weigh 10 grains, and the dinar 24 qlr^ts^ the qtrUi 
being tlu‘ equivalent of barley-corns. 

Cds'Ioms peculiar to Syria, In the Syrian nitosques they keep 
the lamps always lighted, ^nd 8uspeu<l them by chains as at 
Mlhall. In the chief town of every province, in the great 
mosque, is a treasaro chamber supported upon pillars. Between 
the main building of the mosque and the enclosure am doors with 
the exception of Jericho; nor do wo find a court paved with 
pebbles except in the mosque of Tabariyyah. The minarets are 
Square, and the roofs of the main buildings of tbe mosques are 
gabled in the centre; also, at all the mosque gates, and in the 
market places, are places set apart for the ablution. It is the 
custom to be sbated between every two taslimah (salutations) of 
the laran^ih ])raycrs^; and some j^ersons perform one rak^ah only 
for the iriir pmyorn\ although in past times they used to per^ , 
form three rak'nhs' for the said prayers, hi my day Abfi Ishaq 
al-Marwazi^ (i, c,, of Marw) issued an injunction in consequeiiC© 


‘Amman Qnfiz. 
l\yrian Qatii;; 

j, Kailajah 
Dama>soene (ih irarah 


^ bushoh 
... 2 buE!h(?Is. 

5 pints, 
ti bushelB. 


1 That district of Egypt which adjoins Syria. 

"S The i^aiyyah is the (jroch Ovyyla, or ounce. In Syria, it would contain 
about 51 English ounces, the common rati being about 6 lb. 

^ These additional prayers of Kamadhan consist of twenty or more rak'ahi, 
according to d.iffcreat persuasions; and are repeated between the ‘aifea * 
prayers au^ the They are so called because the performer /esfca after 
each tarwihahi which consists of four rak‘ahs apd two lasUmakt^ (HalutatiouBj. 

$ee Be Sacy^s direst. Ar., see. ed., i. 167-8. 

^ The prayers, of uneven number, performed immediately after the * mhi 
prayers, or at any rime in the night. They generally consist of three rak’aha* 

‘ A Jeaowned doctor of the KJiifi'ite soUool j hedied in A. H„ 340- A, D, 961 
and is bnried in Cairo. Nawawi, p. 6S0. 
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. of which they separated (the witr from the iardwih) at »ieri?;?alem. 
At mc^rnm^ah, on the rising of the Imam, the crier ca'rfing to* 
prayer adds the words, ‘God have mercy opoti yoi^!' In 
(feriisalem these prayers consist of six larnnhahi, l!bc pr««hcr8 
in this province are only tellers of storuss; but the fcllo vers of 
Am fl[amfah liave in the Aq§a Mosque an ajssemlvf v for 

preaching, and they preach, reading from a volamo, rdso the 
EAframites in their cloisters. It was the euBtora after thr Friday 
prayers that the guards should proclaim aloud the creed, hero is 
no god but God)! The jurisconsults bold their assc^ur fio.^ between 
thW#Wd day‘*prayers, and between the two evening ? am! 
the readers likewise hold ^their sittings in the Great 

Mosques. Of Christian feasts that are observed also ?hc isHms 
of Syria, hy which also they determine the 8eas<utf ^ year, 

are the following: Easter, about the time of AfrooF;: Ffrdecost 
at the time of heat; the Nativity at the time of »' 0 ; j . lf;u Feast 
of St. Barbara^ in the rainy season—and the people have a pro¬ 
verb, which says, ‘ When St, Barbara’s Feast coiriCH ron fid, then 
the mason’s flute may sotiiidmeaning that Ir tv tbx.a sit 
qiiiejtly at home; the Feast of the Kalends,*^—ari f.gaui, wie of 
their proverbs is, ‘ When the Kalends come, keep warm and stay 
183 all home—the Feast of tbe Cross,^ at the time of the grape 
harvest and the Feast of Lydda* at seed time. The montbs 
in use in Syria are the (solar months) of the Gxmks: Fsa^tely, 
Ti«hrm first and second (October and Novetubor), ^anun 
first and second (December and January), Shubai (February), 
Aihsr (March), Naisan (April), Ayyar (May), Hainfrin (June), 
Tammfiz (July), Ab (August), and Ailiil (Seplembcr)/*? 
seldom meet in Syria with any doctor qf the law who fidU^^shes 

^ The Feast of St. Barbara Was celebrated on the 4th of klnhn L 
(deccmbet). 

* The first day of Kanun II, (January), was the Day of tbe Klalendt, ‘On 
this day,* says Albiruu! (Chronology, p. 2^), * the Ohrietian aiwem- 

ble and go round through the houses, crying with the highest voice avo vome 
sort nf melody “ Oaleudas/* Therefore they receive in every hoas^^mothing 
to eat a oup of wine ho dd'iifc.* H'' ; 

t The Feast of the Cross was oelebratbd ort the 18th Ailul (Septensl^fc;*) by 
Nestoiian Christians, and on the 14ffch by other ChrisliauK, AlbinirJ, 
p. 307. 

4 l%e Feast of Lydda is the FeaSt of St. Gteorge. It tobi w the 
23rd of Naisln (April). 



iMieteil (ioefirisM, iw any Mnslim who hoHs awn^nrsh^; 

•^^y at Tiberiaa, which has always been a 
scribes here in %ria, as is the ease in> Bgypt, 

{OT tho Mnslims relying on their native knowledge i|# ^ Miaim 
bmguo do not trouWe to study it as foieignerR do. When' «***^ 
tag the assembly of the Gi.ief of the Qi^hleat B^di^ I 
to be ashamed at the blunders he made in speaking. Howwtar, 
this is not regardecl as a blemish. The majority of the oato^tis, ^ 
the dyers, bankers, and tanners of this province are Jews,-Wl^e ‘ 
the physicians and the scribes are generally Christians. It Jttsy 
here be said that in fire of the countries of ftl6m five feasts hafP 
special celebrity namely: R#madhan,* at Makkah; the'Night'Ol 
the ^tatmah? at the Aq?a Mosqae; the two Feasts* in Ifqiliyykh 
(Sicily); the Day of ‘Arafah* at SJjiraz; and Friday in Baj^ftd; 

In addition to these the middle night of the month of Slinfbi** 
at Jerusalem, and the Day of the ‘Ashnra’* at Makkah,’ are 
kept with great observance. The Syrians take pride in their 

i The month of obligaktry fasting, during which the mosques, ipeoiiaUy 
at Mflicca, prosoiit a festive appoaranoo at nights. 

S opmpletioii In the month of Ramadhan, portions of the Qnr’In 

aro recited e^ory night during the iardwti^ prayers. The recitation is so 
arranged that the whole of the Qar’in usually inished on the 27th night.of 
tlie month (that is, the night preooding the 27th day), which is called 
“ Ijaila^-l-Qadr”—the Kight of Fower, or of the Divine decree. On this 
night, the Qur’an is said to have been sent down to Muhammad. Stje Da|lj0» 
Modern Egyptians, p, 478. 

8 Al-‘Tda-?'§aghir (the Minor Festival), or ‘Idu-l-Fitr, on the expiration 0£ 
fhefast of Ramadhan, and Al-‘ldu-hKabir (the Great Fekival) or ‘ldtt-l-Adh(?a 
which commences on, the tenth of Qfeu-I-Hijjah, the month of pilgrimage. 
The first of these festivals lasts three days, and the second, three or four d»y«. 
They aro both observed with public prayer and general lejoiciAg; The 
festivities with which they are celebrated are described in Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians, pp. 479 and 487. ** 

4 The day of the great pilgrimage on *Araf at is 9tW of the month of ^ 

4 See a dosoriptiou of the night of the Middle of §ha*btnirt Laiin*# Hodeim 
llgyptian% p. 4li» Ibis night is held in great rlDverenoe by ihe^Mnslifiii^ iis 
the period when the destiny of every living man is fixed for the etundfig 
ymut. It is the LaUattt*l*Bara'ah, or Night of Immunity, in whioh^ msroy Is 
a^oorisd'tosinners. 

^ The tenth day of Muharram, held sacred on mmf aeoonnti. It ieill^ 
aonlvlnriary of martyrdom of alw^ltisailit, the gimndson^ LanO 

oribes the customs pecaliar to this day In his Midem EgypMmas, p. 428. ' 
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dmtB* |k>tb learaed and aimplo wear the ridd-^ and they do pKit 
wear shoes in sammer*time, but only single-soled sandals. Their* 
grares me in the form of mounds: the mourners walk behind 
the bier, an^ ^^7 draw forth the body gently from the biei 
(head-foremost) to the grave. They proceed to the burial-ground 
for the three days after a person’s death, in order to complete 
the reading of Qur’an. The Syrians wear their rain-cloaks 
thrown open; ana theirare not hollowed (at the neck). 
In ar-Raplah the chief merchants ride Egyptian asses, with 
saddles, and it is only Amir^ and Chiefs who ride horses. It is 
only inhabitants of^ the villages and the scribes who wear tho 
* diifrrd'ah\* The clothing of the peasantry in the villages round 
derusalem and N&bulus consists of a single Kisd^ only Wi^iout 
drawer’s. The ovens are generally of the kind called ‘/arw ’; but 
the peasantry have fdhuns, which are small ovens made in tho 
ground, and lined with pebbles. A fire of dried dung is lighted 
around and above this, and when the oven is red-hot, tho loavw 
are placed upon the pebbles. There are in Syria many cools 
shops, whore dishes of lentils and haisnr^ arc sold. They alin 
fry in oil, beans that have already sj>ronted, first boiling them 
These are sold for eating with olives. They also skit the Lupin 
and eat it frequently. From Oarob bean they make a sweet- 
184 meat, which is called quhbait ; while that made from the sugar 
cane is known as ndfif. During the* winter-time they^makc 
‘ Zaldhiyah ’ * of pastry, without cross-bars. In the majority of 
the above customs tho Egyptians are at one with tho Syrians, but 
in some few only do the people of al- ‘Iraq and Aqur resemble them. 

There are iron mines in the mountains above, Bairut, and near 
Aleppo is found excellent red earth called Magiirah.^ That 
which is found at ‘AmmUn, is of inferior quality. Throughout 

1 The ncJi’ is a mantle or cloak. (Dozy, p. oO, foot-note 2), 

* Burrd *ah. A woollen (or linen) garment opening in front 'and buttoned 
" (Dozy, p. 177). Kis&* is a kind of mantle or cloak enveloping tho body, it 

also called Hnik. (Dozy, |)t. 3S18). 

* The Itmar or fai&dt is a dish of beans cooked in bpney and 

milk, and generally eaten with meiil, 

* Mdhivtth. A kind of sweet pastry (called in Indian bazars jolsbi). 

* This is the mineral called Buhrica Binopica ^ it is made n«0 >^ byth® 
druggists in the concootion of si^ificZ, being specially employed in the 

and as a remedy hn cases of liver disease. It is noticed by DioiOoAdes, 

, (im See also Sontheimer's Jba Bai);lr, tet 11, 522, 
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F\>v;a met with ' lamotmtaina of a rc^ddiib 

'•\p€ i- ‘ 5 ofi mCk known as * Samaqah^ (wi fftiidstoiis^.' "Tb^ 

■ W’lillf 7/»oanfcaiBs ai*e formed of what is calted l^aww&irah* {W 
cli'Uk) ii is moderately hard, and they use it I fe^ Mtewashtiig 
jfi^d for plastering the terrace-roofs of'iKe houses. In 
'j ' there are quarries of white stone; and at Bait*Jifel^l is a 
of marble. In the Ghanr districts are mines of flulplltit, 
a-r-sl like minlrals ; and from the Dead Sell^iialt in pow&rit 
The l>eftt honey is that from Jern Salem, and fromJabal* 
* AiTiiL^N where the bees sock the %yrae. Vhe finest quality of 
i'M »aYH :? called Muri * is that wliich is madeht Jericho. 

Places. -"We hare ^eniioned most of these in the opening 
relating to this province; were we to locate them all 
otif Ijook would be inordinately long. I will only mention that 
tio greater number of them are in the neighbourhood of Jernsaletn; 
they occur in less number throughout Palestine, and are still 
more IWe in the Jordan Province. Water, in Syria, is on the 
Tfhole excellent. That found at BaniySs, however, is purgative» 
ard the water of Tyre is constipating. At Baisan the water is 
heiivy (and bad), while God preserve us from that gughar. The 
wak^r of Baitu-r-RSm * is utterly bad, but nowhere will you 
fend lighter (and better) wateap ||an at Jericho. The water of 
«iir Raiiilah is easy of digestion, but that of Nabulus is rough. In 
and Jerusalem the water is the least rough, and the air 
iii'oaat humid. There are numerous rivers in this province, whioh 
Sow into the Meditlrranoan Sea, with the exception of the Baradf^ 
flows below the city of Damascus, and waters that district 
dividing into numerous branches. It curves round the 
i|!mrt6r of the* city and then separates into two streams, 
which flows towards the desert and becomes a lake,^ while the 

'i Thw Muri sauce is a pioklo made with certain fish or meat set in salt 
wat». It has medioinal properties, noted by (Men, Diosoorides, and Bhases, 
was known under the name of Gamm or Maria. On© Al-l^lR^h calls 
it the ** Pearl of Condimctsits.’* (Le Strange.) Sontheimor II, p. 

^ BAiiatiT-Ilara, or aecsoiding to Yaqut (J. 777) Bait Rimah, was a 
wolhkkisawn village situated between thf Ghanr. or the Jordan valley, and 
abBalqlt# lat a distance of 12 miles from Jemicho. The ruins known as 
^Mharki^URam probably mark the site of this y^lage. 

^ TWAbana of Scripture. See Smith’s J)iei, cf 0. ami B. Gee. I, 74&tt* 

A amai] lake formed by the overflow of Hie Bi^^a and the Phiga is 
riUUfcted below the city, and is called 



into tie fyrdm. TM Jon^an i^ws 
4chyn fi!om its sottisJe aWe BiniyMfi, iad forme a laie orer agm^t 
'tience again* descending to Tiheriag, it tmmraea thi? 
tilt namef'and descending ihrongli the vaHeysc^the 
^lll^r falls iiito the Overturned Lake, fiia lake is e^cessmly 
ialt» mld, perverse, and fmtid, set among the mountains, but free 
fl^^ bnge ivaves. The Greek Sea (the Mediterranean) bounds 
Sjwfe On the west; the China Sea (the Eed Sea, and Gulf of 
Akatm) touches its southern shore. Over against Tyre lies the 
island of QubruJ (Cyprus), said to be twetw clays’ journey round. 
It is full of popukns cities, and o€ers the Muslims many ad¬ 
vantages fo their trade thither, by reason of the great quantities 
of merchandise, stuffs, and goods, which it produces. It belonge 
to Whoever is strong enough to hold it. It lies at the distance ot 
a day’s and night’s sail across the sea, and from thence to the 
country of Rum is a similar distance. 

185 Among the marvellous siglits of the Province of Syria ; there is 
at Jerusalem, without the city, a cavern of huge sine. According 
to what I have heard from learned men, iind have also reiwi in 
books, it leads into the place where the people of Moses ^ arc 
entombed. This I do not believe, but that it is merely a stone 
quarry. It has passages leading from it, along which one may go 
with t?orches. 

Between Palestine and the Gijaz, that is between ar-Ramlah 
and Wailah, * are the stones with which the people of Lot were 
stoned. They lie along the Road of the Pilgrims, are striped, and 
both large and small. 

Hear Tiberias are boiling springs, which supply most of the hoi 
baths of that town. A conduit leads to each Ijatb from the springs, 
and the steam of the water heats the whole building, whereby 
there is no need of artificial firing. In an outer ehiiinher they set 
cold water, that it may be mixed in suitabio proportion wdth 
the hot by those who wish t^o bathe, and this water also serves in 
the place for the ablutiom Within this district are other hoi 

1 Possibly referring to Korah. See theljor’an (xxvju. 76-91, xxlx- 38), 

S 'Prom MS. 0. In the wo^fis of the Qnriin (xu-82), these atojtes were 
“ marked, ” that is, as some sup|> 0 Be, str^iked witivwhite and rod,, or bavw 
80«ao otber poonliar mark to diatingniBh them friam ordinary stones. 'Ehe 
opinimi is that each atone had tim uame of the i^erson who wis 
be kfiled by it written ihoredti. Wherry’s VoL II, p. IW 




which Are willed al-Hammah^ 

Tlbi6 Who stiver from itch, op nloor, or or atiy. otk^r dia^ 

ease^ come to bathe here dariog three dftys» andfllielt after.iiis||||^ 
bathe m the water of another sprmg, which is cold ^ 
by the mercy of God, they become cared. L have heard tl«iiPpeo^e. 
of Tiberias relate that all around these springs, down to 
of Aristotle, there »weve several bath-houses, each for hhe wre 
of a separate disease, and those who were afflicted thereby andi 
bathed here were cured, ^ristotlei, however*, reqtiested the kihg^ 
of that time to have these bath-^houses deiphl^hed, lest men. 
should become independettt of physicians. This account appeal^ 
to mo to be authentic, for this reason that it is fnoumboht upon 
every sick person who bathes here now k> bathe in every part of 
the water, so that he may light on his particular healing plaOe. 

The Lake of Soghar (the Dead Sea) is a marvellous place, for 
the River Jordan and the liivex of the Sharat both pour into it, 
without, however, changing its level.* It is said that a man docs, 
not sink easily in its waters.® The waters of this Lake, admin¬ 
istered as a clyster, are a cure for many disorders. They hold n 
feast-day in the month of Ab (August), ou which the young 


1 The medicinal hot springs of Tiberias are called by Joseplm® Bmimui, 
a name which be interprets to mean **warm baths.” Kmmaua is probably 
identical with the Hebrew Hammath« in Arabic j^ammah. Josephus places 
these springs in the immediate tieighbonrbood of Tiberias. But a reference 
to y&qut (III. 609), shows that the oelebrabeil hot springa and baths of 
Tiberias are not those outside the town, but at some distance from it, in a 
valley east of a village culled al.^asainiyyah. These a.rc acoomitod among 
the wonders of the world, and they doubtless represent the hot springs and 
baths of Gadara, which were celebrated in ancient times, and reckoned 
second only to those of Bnije, and with which none other could be compared 
(Smith I. 923«). Gadara, at the present day Oni Keias, is sifcnated in the 
mountains on the east side of the valley of the Jordan, about 6 milea 
by E. of the sea of Galilee, and to the south of the river Tarmiik, th© 
Hie»’omax of Pliny {Ibid, L 922b), The springs burst forth from the roots 
of the mountain on which the city is built, and are to this clay resoi iiM to by 
sick personsu 

8 This Is due to the rapid evaporation of the watot of this lake. 

Biver of g|iarat is the river whlcli in summer hi almost dried 

is very eonsiderable in the rainy seaiKin. 

* This Statewimt la oonAffm^d by the CJef^ments of modern travellers. 
The density and bsoyaimy of thb Waters is snoh^tliat it is Impossible to sink 
in it. Cr, Smith U. 6260. ‘ ^ i ' 
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people end those who are smitten with sickness, have recoifrse 
thither.' In the monitains of the gfearSt (Eioin, or Monnt Seir) 
also, there are hot gpxings, or Hammah. 

. In Palestine, during the summer time, erery night when the 
south wind is blowing, dew falls in such quantities that the gutters 
of the Aq^A Mosque run with water* . ** . 

The vane at Irtims is a Talisman, called Ah% RiyM, which was 
made as a protection against scorpions.^ For whoever takes clay 
and presses it thereon, obtains^a cure for his sting, by God’s permis¬ 
sion ; and the virtue is in the imprint of the figure hot in the 
clay.* The cities of Solomon (upon tvhom he peace)^ notably 
Balahakk and Tadmur, are of the ifonders of Syria, The Dome 
of the Book, the Mosque of Damascus, and the Harbours of ^ Tyro 
and Acre are others. 

The situation Syria is very pleasing. The country may be 
divided into four belts. The First Belt is that on the border of 
the Mediterranean Sea. It is level country, made up of firm 
sand with patches of composite soil. Of towns situated herein 
are ar-Ramlah, and also all the cities of the sea-coast. The 
Second Belt is the mountain-country, well wooded and studded 
with villages, amidst springs and cultivated fields. Of tlie 
towns that are situated in thier part are: Bait Jibril, Jerusalem, 
Nabulus, al-Lajjun, Kabul, Qadas, Al-BiqS‘ and An|akiyah. 
The Third Belt is that of the valleys of the Qhaur, wliei?oin are 
found many villages and streams, also palm trees, well cultiva¬ 
ted fields, and indigo. Among the towns in this part are Wailab, 
Tabuk, ^gghar. Arlb^’, Baisan, T^bariyyah and B&niyis. The 
Fourth Belt is thajv bordering on the Desert. The toiountains 
here are high and bleak, skirting the Desert. The district hns 
many villages, with springs of water, and grovel of trees 
Of the towns therein are Ma’ib, ‘Ammiin, Ailiri‘it, Damascus. 
Hims, Tadmur and Aleppo. The sacred mountains,^ such the 

* flee above, Text, p, 156. 

* Mfl. C adda ; There ia also a Taliamau in the Holy City aganiBt the 

of »erpentg;and behind the pulpit of Great Moaque, there is a whit.' 
atone, on which Nature has inaOribed the words Muhammad it ihe Afo^th 
of Bod. Another atone has this inscription : In the name of Bod, the MeniJvJ', 
the Oempastionate. (Of. Alblrfinra Chronology, flaohau, p. 

> BMdiag SUkh Ct. p. IS8 i. lo of the text, where tlfe wor l 

is used in oounectiou with these moantains. 
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i^nt dI ibe hiils of of tie 

^al^l^iikkteiv imd tbo *‘Nairet of the Holy Laodi** axO 
mooiii^ins wMch overhang tb© iSomt ■ / 

iJ'o# ^ri a certain day I was present at ih© asscpihly <rf Alft 
Muhammad al-Mikdlt, the chief Doctor of Law at ITaisihi^, 
wUtlier the jiirispradigts bad come for discussion. Abn4«Bai^bti%^ 
Was asked whether^ he could give the proof that it was permls^ 
sibi© to perform the iayammmi with chalk (Nhrah). H© based 
his argumeiit upon the known saying of tb© Prophet-'^-'^abe and 
blessing b© upon him—* Thou, 0 God, hast made for me the earth 
as a place of prayer and also as a means of purification, * meanixif 
thereby soil of all kinds. Br-?tort©d the questioner, ‘ Nay, but the 
soil <j^ the plain alone is intended, and not that of the mountain.* 
Then the discussion and altercation became loud and long, and 
they prided themselves on their words. Then I said, speakix^ tO 
Abu Pharr ibn IJamdin, who was one of the noisiest of the 
disputants—* How are you to refute a man who advances it as 
his opinion that the proof required is the very one given by this 
learned jurisconsult (i.e., Abu-l-Hai&am); for has not God 
Himself—may He be exalted—said ** Enter y© the Holy Land; ^ 
and is not til© same a mountainous country P ** However, Abil 
Dharr began to argue sophistically, bringing forward matters 
that in no way refuted the reasoning; and the jurisprudist Sabi 
ibnU'S-|Ja*lQ;ki, added, ‘ What is stdd is this ye the*land,” 

not ** Go ye up htto the mountain But her© the dtscussiou was 
dropped. Now if anyone say to me, why should it not be said 
that the gate (through which the Israelites wei’e to enter the 
Holy Land) was at ^Jericho and God ordered them to outer thereby, 
and dericho being in the Qbaur and not in the mountains, then, 
in that ease, that which the Imam, the son of the Imim (Sahl 
ibmi-i5-Su*lukl), brought forward was the truth ; then my answer 
to him will be twofold. The first of them will be on tb© line of 
answers given in junsprudenco, namely, that the Holy Land is a 
mountainous country, this is undoubted; and Jericho li#» in the 
plains below, and is oounteii among its dependencies. Now the 
verse of which we ate speaking, cl^ly refers to Al^Cijtuds (%© 
Holy City), which is Jerusalem, and which is in point of faot 
situated in the mountains; it does not |^fer to such of the outlying 
towns as are in the plain or the valleys the liowever, 

i Qur’ifi, V. 
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it b® anseried that tho vers© has reference to th^ City Of ihe 
Giants that is Jerichoi which they woro conimaiided to enter 
in tiat case the reference would be both to the entering into the 
Soty Land, %od the entering also into the said city (of Jericho) ; 
while,' according to your interptetationj the appliisation of the 
verse is restricted to the mountain-country alone; and the more 
extended signification we can give to the (^ur'Sn, the better; 
then I reply that God—may His name be exalted and glorified— 
has clearly expressed the view I have taken, in the following 
^ords; And we gave as an inheritance unto the people who had 
beto weak;, the eastern quarters of the earth, and the wesiet n 
theicof which we had ble?3t,** ^ for both the plains of 
Palestine and its mountains are included in this saying* Tbeuefore 
the words of the Israelites, ‘ Verily, therein is a people who are 
Oiaats,' * must be interpreted as meaning in the vicinit/^of the 
Holy Land. My second answer will be topographical. Inas¬ 
much as the children of Israel were commanded to make their 
entry into Al-Qucls (the Holy City) while the Giants were in 
Jericho, which same lies in the valley of the ffliaur, between 
the mouutain-couutry and the Dead Sea, and seeing that it 
is not possible for it to be argued that the Israelites were com¬ 
manded to jouiuey by scaj then there remains no other way 
for them to have entered the Land except by way of the moun¬ 
tains, as in fact they did, for they entered the Holy Jjands, from 
below Al-Balqa* and crossed over the Jordan to Jericho. More¬ 
over, whoever advances this proposition is reduced to one of two 
conclusious: either he must liold that the Israelites w^ere com¬ 
manded not to enter the mountains of the ,Holy City, or ho 
must affirm that the mountains of Jerusalem and of Al-Balqft' 
form ko part of the Holy Land. Anyone who holds either of 
these two opinions cannot be seriously argued with. Now the 
jurisprudist Abu OJ^arr, when I put him in this dilemma, 
said, in answer to me: ‘ Tos, but you yourself can never 
have entered the Holy City, for had you done so you would have 
known that it Iks in a plain, and not among the mountains/ 
However, Ar-Ra’is Abu-Muhammad chocked him, and said j He 
comes from there. 

i vli. IdS. 

Qur’an, v. 25. 
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I hive liear<l my * AMmJIih 

that a oirtain Sallaa liatiag 4 mini to t^k# poseessw® of 
£)air Piianiivilf^ whiokis aviUngelymg a^at aj^mM feom Jerwf 
Salem, fpoke to the owner thereof, say mg, * Describe to me thy 
eomitiy** And the man answered him t *ilf vlllage’-^may €bd 
give thee aid—-is near to the heavens, lying far above tlio low^ 
landsrpoor in soft herbage, rich in oats: hard indeed ninst yott 
labour and poor tlie retarn for your toil; weeds Bonrish in ahnn^ 
dance, and what almonds there are are bittrr. You sow a bushel^ ♦ 
you reap a bnshel and even then the grain yon sow is better than 
its produce.’* And the Sultan cried: * Be of? with you; I’U have 
none of your village.’ ^ , 

Now, as regards the holy mountains of Syria, they are the 
fond|v &^ Jabal Zaita (the Mount of Olives), which overhangs 
the Hmy City; and we have already made mention thereof.**-Jabal 
^iddiqS, which lies between Tyre, Qadas, Baniyis and Said A Xleie 
may bo seen the Tomb of SiddiqS,* with a mosque in its vicinity, 
in honour of which, a festival is held on the middle day of the 
month of Slia‘ban when great numbers of the people of these towns 
make a pilgrimage to the Tomb, and the Deputy of the Saltan 
is also present. It so happened that once when I was sojourning 
in this pert of the country, the middle of gha‘bftnfell on a Friday, 
and 1 preached befoi'e the congregation at the invitation of the 
QadhI Abu-l-Qasim ibnu-l-'Abbas. In my Sermon I urged them 
to restore this mosque, which they did, and built also a pulpit 
tbcx’ein. One of the stories 1 have heard them tel), is that when a 
dog in pursuit of any wild animal comes to the boundaries of this 
Sanctuary, he stops short and there are other stories told of a 
like kind. Jabal Lubnan is a continaation of Jabal ^iddiqi. It 
abounds in trees, and in fruits which are common property. There 
are also to be found insignitioant springs of water, where a number 
of devotees have made for themselves houses of straw. They live 
on those common land fruits, and earn money by cutting what 

I The present Nehy SamwU, a small liamlet of mud hovels, north of Jerosaletn* 
This village is on a very high and commanding hill, and is said to be identical 
with Samuers native city, Kamathaim Sophim. Siniili II. ceih. 

s Jleading fj£ ll Instead of 

Ipa. Ji^ which does not give any sense at all. 

» Yftqut Calls the village where the Tomb of |lddiq» the son of the Pre^hei 
§iUhi hi situated A»b*ghajarah (Vol. III. 26(3|* 




V ’.r, c.v- '■ '■ .... 

>Saaiff; lA^ ik^ ea^ ili046iB^.for Th«i<r ' 

liATQ.mnoli diecc^ed of lale;.-^aWhi4<^ftalfln/ly^^ ow agitliisi 
Lebanon in the directidii of DatimacnSt aft we have |^fed. 
Here it waaij^^ I met4H 

fmnione, .'all of iltem drOMied Th garments. Thes^ l^eeple 

have a mosqtie in whioh they hss^l^b for prayer. 1 fonnd Abu 
leh&q to be a very laseaed and pions jnrisoonsnit Of the sect of 
«j9hi!j&iiit^|j^*33iaori. I learned that they feed bn abor«»s^-^a fmit 
Ifait is ol thb aise of thedate»^but bitter. It is split in lialf, and 
sai^tehie^, U is ii^n ground is a miU> Tiidre h also leund a 
species of wijd barley, which those pegple mix with the acorn-moal. 
JabelLbhi^<—^ This is tlte pdphlous mountaiif reg^^pf 
%ris« also ihe largest Inai^ and th^ mostvich in frait^tfsH 
Ih# present day, liowever, all thvs' country is in the 1 u|I|h|||^o 
A rmenians. Tarsus lies beyond those mountains, andlliM)bli is 
Ob this side of them. 

The GovbknUbnt of Syria,—This is in the hands of the Ruler of 
^Sf^pt, Saifu-d^Daulah had formerly obtained possession of tlie 
northern portion of the country. Taxes are light in Syris., wii!i 
tj^i exception of those levied on the caravanserais, which are op¬ 
pressive,as we have mentioned in our account of the Holy City. 
The profimfty tax (calied ^inJuyah) is heavy. That of the Proviinoe 
of Qinnasrin and al-'Awisim amounts to 360,000 Dljuirs. of 

the Jordan Fiwinee is 170,000 Din&m. In Falestino it is 250,000 
DlnirB; and from the Damascus Province ft atifounts to 400,0(K^ 
Din&ia and a few thousands more. In Ibn ShurdaShbah’s Book 
1 hbVe seen it set down that the State Land Tax (£haraj) of the 
^zmisrln Province was 400|000 Dinars; that of the 11 im^ Ptb- 
Tinde ^40,000 Dinaws; from the Jofdan Province 350,000 Dinars ; 
and from the Province of Balestine 500,000 Dlnhte. 

Inkngth ^ Syria goes of 6hu*aili up to .the 

1 The Arundo Lonam* 

5 Heuce the somame AU^aUnf}, 

* Hs. € maJs “ It is bitter, but tliey ioak it in water till iC becomes 
sweet. Then after diying it they grind it and make bread of it.** 

♦ Or L^kam, ealbd idso labal fiikiwb. Forii^^^ naMe of Lnkkata 

extended not only to the whole of >&ti-Xiebaitoii, tmt also to the of 
mimnleinHsnctentlyclU^e^ ^ d’AbN# « 

6 This paragraph is from 0« 



FiE!ttt}tier of tboOreeks, 

^bmdtit.Qf the Fi^tiiioe pwiion. 

the is nfti^pw, . while towMrds the I?<wth«rii frontier || 

wiimm in extent. . . * 

PISTA^OBS Al^pm THE BOABS* 

Erom pslrtb tb Balifi id 2 days.^ 

From to Qinnasrin is I day. 

And it is the same tO Al-Atharibi* 

From to Manbij is 2 days. # 

Fix>m Hi^lab to An|&kiyah is 5 days, 

Atitakiyab to ai-LAdyqiyj^h is 3 dayp. 

Manbij to the Enphratea is 1 stage, 
to J&siyah is 1 stage. 

^Thence to ya'ath® i% ,1 stage. 

Thence to Ba^labakk is i a stage. 

Thence to az«Zabadani is 1 st^ige. 

Thence to Damascus is 1 stage. 

From Himf to Sbamsin* is 1 stage. 

1 From a roferonce to above, p. 161, ii will be 8e©!i that AbMuqudda^ 
has not assign©(i an> dehniie length to the stnge or march It is 

eKHttOtimes 6 or 7 farmhk^ or more; sometimes more than 10 /arnaj^^t and .it 
mny even be less than 6. He ordinarily oompates the however, at 

between 6 and 7 fartaJsk^, or taking the faua^ at from to 4 Euglisli miles, 
about 25 English miles. . 

* Yaqilt writes (I. 114) that AbAth&rlb is the name of a well-ki^OWti 
fortress between Aleppo aud Antioch, at aboot 3 furmhh^ from the foripier. 
The fortress had already fallen in ruins at the time be wrote. He fqrtlnir. 
states that at the foot of the hill on w'hioh ilte fortress was situated, there.it: 
a village called, after the fort, Al*A4harib. 

8 Called by Qudamah This is the road from Bim? to ]hl»iiiiimis 

through the BiqS' orCoelesyria. The distanees in miles according to Qtmmall 
are as follows : from IJin? to Jiisiyah 13 M.—Ya'atli 20 M.-^BaHabak& $ 
and thenoe to DamasOas, turning on the left to a mountain called Bftittl, 
50 M. ■ . . , 

t Called by Qudamnh 8hnm8ma-§h*iht^n?« The dtstanciei M miles ate; 
as follows: from Him? to gh*^®®*n 18 22 3l|.—-an*Nahk 

abQnliayyifnh 20 M.*—Damascui 24 Mf. ; . .; r • 

, (^Irais written in YSqiit Qiimh* He says ^ it to cabled, being sltdaied 

on airmail detached mountaiii, such a motmtiih J^ingAj^abic ^aAf 
The village is wholly inhabite4 by 0h?lidi|m. It k large and pott9€»tte|l 




Th 0 ii()e to Qifi is 1 stage. 

«Thefi 0 e to an-Nabk Is 1 stage* 

Tlienoe to a!-Qutayyifah is 1 stage* 

Theeoe to Damasons is 1 stage. 

From ^ImQi to Salatniyjah is 1 stage. 

^ Thence to al-Qas{ali is 2 stageif* 

Thence to ad^Darrft^ah the same. 

Thence to ar-Ru^afah is the same* 

Thence to ar-Raqqah is | a march, 

From Qinif to Hamit is 1 stage* 

Thence to ^aizai** is I stage, 

, Thence to Kafar-Tib^ is 1 silage. 

♦if 

several running springs, alongside of which they cultiirat©, 

Bobinson in his map marks QSra as the ancient Chara* . . 

An-Nabk is described by Yaqiit (IV. 739) as a pleasant village in fehefe- 
tiicfc of Dh stu- <ih*Dhakha*ir. between I^inn? and Bamaacns, Jt posseiwvB n 
spring remarkable for its coolness in summer and the sweetness aitd liinpkf i ! v 
of its waters. 

AhQnlayyifah iabeyond ^aniyyatu^WVqah (» hi’! ^ri^Hookioi: thecampaif .. 
of DaiBasous}, for those coming from the direction of Himw,^aud is sitnatf'd 
on the edge of the desert. Yaqut (IV. 144). Boblnson marks it as the siU- 
of Thelseee. , ' . 

i Y&qiit (IV. 95) says that al-Qastal is the name ofor a diliibrtct 
between ff im? andOamasoas. Abu-I-Fida* also cites it as the name of q. region. 
It is included in the district called al-^Awiifim. 

Ad*X>arr&*ah is evidently a corrupt reading for aa-SSarra'ah* #hioh is the 
name of several places in Syria and elsewhere. |,hu (p. 

has the rSglit reading. ' ' 

Ar-Eit^efah is generally known as Eutafat-Hisham* firqp hw be^n fduM» 
edor rather restored by the Umayyad 0allph U 

is situate in the desert, opposite to Baqqah, and 
the Euphrates, YSqut II. 784. AbuM-Fidl^ II, 47* 

The distances in miles between these places ate A«i folhiiws! 
Salamiyyah 24 M.--al-Qastal 80 M.*—as-Zarra^ah Sil M. -nr-Ra?^fttb M'f 
24 M. 

fw In the district of Apameia, situated on the lirhich fio#s ?' 

north of it. M. Guyard is mistaken in identifying gjt afiy the 
Cmaarsa Fh&ippi, see 0eog<>d*Abeulf. Tl. 39 n $.■ 
its beiMaitfhydrauUo m 
3 A.';SIiiaII helm in a waterless desert, where 
pots for efaEpertatkm. The distances along the 9fMUb . 

as follows: ^lims to |jlhm4h 24 M,—Shsisar 9 
Qtnnasrin to Halhb the distance is only twelve mltj^ 
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t to QinnaBHu is 1 

) to Halab is 1 itage. ^ » 

it is ^ twiMdajs' iournoy from Cfamasni'is to oitae^ of tfe# foHoWw 

■ingj(a^:;v, namely, Baiabakk, ^arabt^ilu^, Bairut, Saidl^ B^niyasy < 
Kauran, AUBatkaniyyah and A§itri‘at. 

From Damascnis to the far thest limit the (th© fertile 

plain surronnding the city) or to Bait Sar‘^ is in either case 1 stage. 
From Damasoas to al^Kuswah^ is 2 hands, or 6 miles* 

Theoce to J5,sim is 3 stage. 

Thence to Fiq is the damro. 

Thence to Tiberias is 1. harid. 

From, Bauiyiib to Qadns or to., Jnbb Yhsnf {Joseph’s Pit)® is in 
case 2 bands. 


From liaii'ut to Saidi, or to Tc'Cabnlus is in oitbeT‘ cr^sc 1 stage* 
From Tiberias to al-liajjun. v)r to cither Juhb Yusuf, Baisan, 
‘Aqabat Aflq,^ al-Jasdi^h, or Kafar is in every case 1 stage. 

From Tiberias to Adhri'at'' or tt> Qadas in I stage. 

From. ‘Aqabat Afiq to Nawa is 1 stage." 

And thence to Damascus is 1 stage, 

From Jiibb Yiisaf to Baniyas is 3 st.ago. 

From al-Lajjun to Qalansnvvah*^ is 1 stage., 
llionoe to ar-Iiamiaii is 1 stage. 


1 The uista/icra in ubloB are ail follows: Damanous to al'Kn|wab 155 M--*- 
.iasiui 24 M.—Fiq 24 M.—Ti^bariyyaU B M. 

Al'Koaw'ah aonordinfjf to Vaqut (IV. 275) is tiie first station on the rwul 
from Damascus to Egypt. Jasim is the birthplace of the oolohrateO pool 
Abu Taminam, author of the fiam/isah.. Fiq or Afiq ia the ajioicufc Apiieoa, 
near the bako of Tiberias. 

2 f?ee Yaqut IK 18. Tho woJ! into which Joseph’s brothers threw him, 
situated accord mg to Bume near the greater .lordo.u ftho upper Jordan, 
between Bahr Ifideh and the sea of Tiberia.«), betwoon Biuiiyas and TTberias, 
at 12 miles’ distance from tlie latter, from the direction of Damascas. Others 
say that it was between Nabulus and one of its villagee called 8injil. 

8 A long pass of about two miles leading over the mounts ins from 
llaiiran to al-^anr, the Valley of the Jordan, The village of A fiq or 
Apheoa is at the head of the pass from the side of Bauran. Sea Y.aqfrt T. S32 

* This is the village called by Qadamah Kafar-Laild, which heplaces 
at a distance of 15 mil^ from Tibgtias. Abu-l-FicW f 11,28-a 3) hns a village 
by iihe name of JECafatt-i which Ip places in Widt Kan'^n, at 12 miles from 

^,_Jn,bb Vusttf., ':H 

* This and the following thnsro distaucis are talcAil from Ms. 0. 

^ Yiifrit IV, 167. Qudamah places it at 20 miles from aKLajpm ibdJ 

40 ' '■ ' 
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Or if you prefer, yon can go from : uj nVt? Silba^by 

the post road in 1 march, and tii.enco to ar | t ^' ch. 

From BaisSn to Ta‘asir^ is 2 hartds^ iht ;i : o v> ^ 4r#u{u,; is the 
same, and thence to Jerusaleui is 1 stttijfe. y,. 

From Jubh Yuauf to Qaryatn-h^Uyiin^J is 2 
Thence to al-Qar‘Cln ia 1 stage. 

Thence to ‘Ainu-hJarr^ is I sta^, 

Thence to Ba‘]abakk is 1 stage. 

This route goes by the name of Tariqu-l-MCdan j^ *;|be Jlrad of 
Ladders.* * ' ^ 

From al-Ja§h^ to Sur is 1 stage. ‘ 

From Sur to Said& is 1 stage. ' " 

From Sur to Qadas, or to Majd Salam,'*^ ih 2 hafffb; »from 
Majd Salam to Ba»uyas is 2 har?ds. 

From Tiberias to ‘Akki is 2 stages. 

From either Nabulus, or Qadas, or Sakll, or Bilt, to Jabal 
Lubnan (Lebanon Mountains), is in every case about 1 

From ‘Akka to Sdr, or from ‘Akka to ai-Katdsahj^ is in each 
case 1 stage. 

From ar-Ramlah to either Jerusalem, or Bait Jibj jl, or ^Asqalau 

24 from ar*Ramlah, on the Widi *Ar4. Qalan^awah u Btdl otiani. h 
Qnatremfere, des Suit. Mam.y p, 258, According to Le Strange U occupiti^ 
the site of the Oastie of Plans of the Ornssding ago. 

1 Ta'aeir has been suggested as the possible site of Jlrzah, «uioe the 
capital of Israel (Joshua xii. 24). It is marked in K. J.*# Map of PalestLio 
(Be) as Teyasir, and is there said to bo the ancient Asher. 

* In Qudamah it is called al-‘Uyun (the ancient Ih/n, now Teil 0ibbin; 

The distances in miles along this road in Qudawftb are kdlows - Fs 
Ba'iabakk to ‘Ainu>l-Jarr 20 M .; al-Qar‘uii, a stati the iv r>, ^ of 

valley, 16 M. j thence, passing through the village of :^/ii*ariaiia 

20 M.; Tftbariyyah 15 M. 

8 *Ainu-l-Jarr is now contracted into ‘Anjisr (Abonlf L 7 u 8). ' 

is situated in the Biqti* plain, and has in its msjig])>u3arhood great t aks ' 
hewn stones, which have been suggested as the of the aacient towi 
Chalcis ad Belum. See Smithes D of G. and K. 1. 

* The Mss. have Majd Salam as above, which L ovideatly A xBiBtirAnp< r!i' 

tion for Majdal Salam. In the map of van de Velde there appeals umv < ’ > 
place a Mejdel Selim, situated to the east of the rhljil of Baliin fKhm b<J 
Selim). Sprenger proposes Masjid Salam. f ’ 

* Ms. 0. According to M, de Qoej© this probahfy repreftoUt't the pro 

sent Tell Keniseh, a short digtanoe^ north of on theeherws^of 

Mediterranean. 
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or ^s-Sukkariyyah,* or Qhazzah^ or to Kafar SSbd, bp tho post- 
^oad, is iu each case 1 stage. 

From ar-Ramlah to Nabulas, or to Kafar SallSm, or to ifasjid 
Ibrahim,* or to Ariba\ is in every case 1 stage. 

From ar-Ramlah to Yafah, or to al-Mahu/.,^ or to A.rsuf^j.or to 
Azd&d, or to Rafab'^ is in e^tch case 1 stage. 

From Jerusalem to either Bait Jibrl], or Masjid Ibrahim, or the 
Jordan River, is in %veiy case J stage. 

From Jerusalem to Kabul ay is I ixmrch j and from Janisalem to 
Ariba’ is 2 harTds, 

Fi orn ‘Asqalan to Yafah, or to Rafab is in each case 1 stage J 

From Ohazzali to Bait JibjiJ, or to Azdud, or to Rafabi is in 
every case 1 stage. 

From Masjid Ibrahim to Qilwns is 1 stage, and thence toSugliar 
is 1 stage. 

From Kafar Saba to Qalausuwah is I atage.^ 

From the Jordan River to ‘Amman is I stage. 

From Kabul us to eit her Ariha’, or to Kafar Sallam, or to Baisan 
is in every case I stage. 

From Ariha’ to Baitu^r-Rfim is 2 hands ; and thence to ‘Amrafm 
is 1 stage. 

From Sugjiar to i\la'ab is i stage. 

And from Sugliar to Wailah is 4 fttagos.’^ 

IVom‘Amman either to Ma'ab, or to az-Zuraiqa^* is iu ,each 
ease 1 stage. 

From az-Zuraiqa’ to AdbriAt is 1 stage, and from Adbri^at to 
Damascus is 2 atagos, 

1 The first wtatioii ,gi tho road from ar'Ramlah to Wailah, on the gull' 
of Akft-bah. 

* That is, ITebiNoi. 

^ This is Mahuz Tabiia (faumia), referred to on page 177 of the Text. 

The ancient Raphia, a maritime city in the exLroiue south of Pales¬ 
tine, a day’s marcli, or, according to yrnpit, 18 miles from Gaza. See Smith 
II. e92a. 

6 From Ms. 0. Rafah, according to Yaqut, is two days’ march from 
AseaIon. ^ 

* From Ms. C. * 

*1 From Ms. 0. 

** Diminative form of az-Zarqa’, mentioned on page 26 of the Text 
(p. 41 of this Translation) as a station on the ro%d to Datnascas. Az*Zarq&’ 
is the jotosent Qarat Zarqlt, on the Zarqi’ (or Tabbok) River. 
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* IVom QftiftSrijyah to either Kafar or 

Arffiif, or al-Kanisah, is in every case i stagCi *;Vv' 

From YSfah to *Asqalan is 1 stage. 

'THE PROVIKOB OF EGYPT 
This is the Province in the possession of which g 

t^ver 6'U mankind,^ and which in the hands c-f 'n^*,Uif';ined 

like inhabitants of the entire World. There m**} )ih.. 
of most of the Prophets, the Wilderness, and the Mo-nnt of 
the monumental works of Joseph and the scenes of*iW iSf^iru.Ci«s • 
Mo^l^ ; imd it WPS thither that l^aiy fled with Jesus. .Alsoh. 
0o4 j-ep^atedly mentionod this country in ahcl thus 

dem^lsfitrated its pre-eminence to all men. fl- Is «n»e of ihe tw< 
wings pi the World,* and possesses besides ejKCoilenoet, 

Its metropolis' is the Vault of Islarn^; its river i.i thx;j mos? 
magnifio^nt of rivers; its bountiful crops io> keep the 

Hijaz populated; and the pilgrim season is bidgldenod by 41)** 
crowds of its populace. Both East and \\m arc, iri fact, 
indebted to this land, which God has placed thft two 

seas, and the name of which He has extod<^(l ilrrorv^); the 
regions of the sunrise and of the snnset. It ie; to mfi tlsal 

Syria with all its greatness is an outlying district of it, arr.^ 
that the Hijaz and its whole population is on it 

for sustenance! It has also been said that ,Lv ibn hiid> 
place’* of which mention is made in the Qur%« ^ it 

l Th© reference is to QuP&ii xliii, 50 .—” And Phavao}^ ainoT. 

his people; said he, '*0 my people! is not the kiiiK m Cit CgyjiTt m\'r ■ 
»ud these rivers t)iat flow beneath me ? ehc. ” 

8 The earth has been represonted in the form of h bir i 
Ijjgypt for its wings. This is intended to <‘OT»roy the 
two regions to be destroyed, the whole world Tfotikl go. ;? u.tv in a grr;< 
meas^^re it depends on themlfor its supplies. «ee Yaqh Y tbjf/ 12, 

The word ^ or “vahlfc^’ is used among tlo‘ ‘Upy 

which serves as a centre to other places, and whicl reives, a < 

gupi'emacy. The term Islum/* not, » suvoam 

of A1-Bfisrab alone, but of other great towns. Roe Do,w''« Bu''pvUf>^m: 
DicfAonmiires Arahes, , 

4 Qur’an, xxiii, 52.—Atid we made the son of Mary ^a,nd moihc' 
a sign ; and wo lodged them both oa n high furnished with soOvrfity., aril 

a spring," Aocording to the commentators, the plaoo here xbtifodf^d i- 
Jerusalem, or Damascus, or Ramkh of Palestine, or ®g)pt, ihft |'dagcw 
of the latter country being mostly on hills. b’ 
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river flows with hooey iu Paradisoi It feiwi «faiiji. • ihf 

Residence of the Commander of the Faithful, thm ousting 
dad till Judgment-day^ ; its metropolis is now the proudest posse®* 
eion'ofth^ Musliras. However, dearth iu this land con tin we^ fur 
seven conHocutiv© years, and grapes and tigs are clear. Moreover, 
the cnstoms of thr Copts prevail here; and th© inhabitajUtS are 
often subject t(» Widespread calamities. The country was coio-t 
nized by Misr,^ the Son of Ilam, ron c»f ]^J‘oah (cn whom be peace) 
The antiexed figure is the map of the conntry. 

The P^oViiide, of Egypt we havc^ divided into seven districts 
six of which are fopulatcd. It contains bcBid#a wide t©i*rito?ies 
with many hirgc villages in^ them* Th? reason wliy tMsne are 
not nuiuy towns in Kgypi is that tbe majority of the^GiOuntry 
people are aad as thrir boroughs do not possess 

a ‘‘pulpit/’ thoy bt* called towr.s,” in the sense we 

havf^ a/iopted iu this oook. Beginning from the direction 

of iSyi ia., the are : 1* Al-difax"^; 2. Al-Hauf^; 

* n mid on tfo suthonty of Ka/bu-l-Ahhur that four of the rivers of 

Parittiwo )/(vvo hr <-ia .>l».ced on earili by (Uul, who will take thorn back 

t>o hfjju^'n r. t4jo (ou; of tbo world : the Nile, whioli jg the river of honey 
ii» p/iirachte' ] hi'j KupVuates tho river of wine; Rnihri)), fho rivex’ of pnre 
water; flro ,h^.ihrtn, or ftcconiing lo M<o|-h<*r reinitin tlio TJgria, the river of 
milk. />< ■ Stivfjii'.s tlusim l-MnhridhrtrnhyII. 183. 

? This is not a h'Ktonewlly <iorrts*,t f.not, as fcJgypi had never beon a seat of 
the Califib tit/ bofore conquest by the k'atinutea, For somo time before the 
advent of 'his (lviu»,r*t 7 , hJgyoL hud br.©u lost to the ChbpVis of Ba gh dad, a.rifl 
was :.:{'verr)<'d by indepimdrijr niters; pcnluips the I'ofrrenoe bore ia to its 
again v,ouniig ‘undoi' tlat away of the Calipbuto, altlMiugh uuder a different 
family. 

^ Tho dynasty of tbO Tajimute Caliphs in Egypt, barely lasted two hundred 
years 

^ Mi.^r recalls Mizraini, which in the Bible dcsignutfr? Egyj>t. .t^ccoidiug 
to Yaqut (IV, r>45), Misr was the son of Mi/raiin, tbo p<'Ii of Hum. 

^AhJifar, otherwise called lihndl Mi»i the <'sands of Egypt), is the eastern 
boundary of Egypt, a region mostly arid and barren, but xieither uninhabited 
nor unfrequented by travellers. In this xegion lay the principal /nb eral 
wealth of Kg)q)t. It takes its Arabic name from the cisterns M'htob still 
marks itif carauw. tracks. For a full descripiion of this district, s^a 
Smitb'» Biotioriary of (:!, & H. Uoog,, under Aegyptua, Yob 1. p. 87*^ 

^ AbHauf is a name for all the country below Cairo and on th© east side of 
tl»c Nils. The otnintry on the opposite side is kh©wn as Ar-Eif, and inoludes 
the Delta. The distrida of AbBauf and Ar-Eif the larges^ nrmber of 

villa|effi and towns in Egypt. According to Ta^ut Bawf i« partitioned 
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3/ Ar-Rif^; 4. lekandarijyali (Alexandria); 6. Maqaduniyah* ^ 
Aii|;Said^; 7. Al-Wahat (the Oases). 

1. The District of Al-JifIe. Its capital is Al-Farama. Its 
chief towns are : AJ~Baqqirah, Al-Warradah, Al-^Arish.'^ 

2. The District of Al^Haijf. Its capital is Bilbais, and atnong 
its towns are : Mash till, Jurjtr,^ Faqufe%® (jhaifS'^ Dabqu,® Tanah,^ 
Barrlm, al-Qulzum. 

8* The District of Ab-RIf. Its captia^ is ab^Abbasiyj^ahu 
Axnonf^ its cities are.* §Jabru,^® Darnanhur.- Saiibfjr, Banba-l* 
‘Asai, Sbatnuf, Mallj, MahEllhfc«Sidr, Mahal!at Karnun, al-Mahal- 
letu-l-Kabii‘ab, SrlodafA Dainirab, Burah, Ibiqahlah, MahalJaT 

Into aw t^nKtom Hawf conterminous with the desert, J,o<i a Western Hauf 
wbiob e.vte?ule to the iimilt* of Dainietta* 

i Ar-Kif desiia'napjs now the whole of Lower AocordiDf? to the text 

of MS. 0,, Ar-Eif is tho name of the cotintry stretciuwq along both banks of 
the Nile, the flauf being farther to the eawt. [ 

S The name Macedonia was applied by Arab gcogia[.bers to the country 
round the capital of FJgypl.. The Macedoraan Kra in )3t>rypt extended from 
the foundation of Aloxandrift, in. B.C,. 3d2, to iiio '’tnd.u of Cleopatra, in 
B.C. 80. 

,8 The province of TIjjper Earypt. 

4 Ai-‘Arish is the Ehinooornra of Olassicai writers. It is sii aated on the 
confines of Egypt and Palestino^ and is about half a mile froririi the Aoa. AL 
Baqqarah and al-Warradah are both small villageH in the injd.si of the sands 
on the<road fron' Al-'Arish to Al-Paratnaor Pelusium. The (iist^nues in miles 
are as follows ; from Ab‘ArI®h to Al-Warradah, on the south-west, 1^ nulcs ; 
from Al-Warradah to AbBaqqSrab, 20 tuiles; and from AbBa<jqarah to Al 
Faratna on the soa-coaat^ 24 miles* 

t Yaqut writes the word Jarjir* JurjTr is a station on the Summer caravan 
route between Al-Farama and Uu' capital of Egypt, and is 80 miles distjmi 
from the former. See Qudamah (Biblio. Ceog. Arab., part fi, p 220). 

^ The Tell-Pakoos of tho maps, also called Al-gh^i^dhirah. It is 24 mile.« 
distant from .Turjir, on the road to the Capital. 

1 Ghaifahj a village and a pilgrim etation at a day’s march .from the. 
Oapital. 

B This place is more commcmly Icrrown m IDabiq, -whetico the fine stall called 
dcHqb which wari manufactured here, derhos its name. The place had al 
ready Gallon in ruins in the time of 

® Toona island in Lahe Memaleh* It was famous for its manufacture of 
fine stuffs. 

10 Galled in the list of the towns of Egypt on page 54 of the text gfenbris- 
wisah. The word 8l|tibrd or ih^hra forms pari of the names of A larg^' 
number of places in Egypt, as many aa fifty-three being cited by the 

authcar.of 
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Mahalkt-Zlyfid, SatihfilTA 

^ ■ ' ' '''«► . 

4 T!ie Disfcricfc of Al£XahdJ 6BA. Its capital is of tbe same 
TiaiBO. Among’ its cities ar©: Ar^F^at^hld (JB/Osottaj, Maryiit,* 
fibatiA4- H(imam> Barnllus. V- 

5. The District, of ‘M Its capital m ll-Ftistat, 

whicli is also the Metropolis. Among its towns are : Al-‘Aailif^yali, 
al-'JiwM'* • A{p-5|»a3f.osy.„ 

t). of A:v.‘;U‘li>. Its capital <twt Atnon^ it»:' 

are i II Qii$, IkhriH*n» Bulyani, ’ A Aoa*. 


Q^r. 


UsiuBOBam, Bnmnsta, Tandah, ^afca, ik4u*^as?4li, 


tll«. tOWBS 
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( {)airnetta)» 

Al--I’aran?ii'' ■■ 

, 4 ,, 

* Most of iho ohora^^)ac^|l:.«^V. \a,egA»'iril^S!i^ 

in fertile <3iah‘u*itf. i* . ''■ 

i The ancif'f i Mareia or situalod nortrly duo aoiitli of Alexandria 

r^yj a iM’tnunfa'.Sft, in the sooth of iho lake ManKitis, noWy.^'irket-el-MaHo%t, 
Mioida wa« fonaorly one of the pnncipal tovms in th© l>vft 9 iw:ifi was 
brated for the wino it produced. See Smith’;! lliciianiwy «.»f (v.ja«d M, 
phy, Voi. n, 272 t. ^ '■ ' 

6 According to lbuu-1- h'aqih, the name of Kgypt in Old Groek is Mnoo- 
donia. Al-Moqaddaai, howovor, restricts this to the district round the capi¬ 
tal of Egypt. After citing the opinion of Ibn Khurdadbbnh that Macedonia 
is one of iho dependencies of Constantinople, Yaqub adds he is unable t- * 
decide which of the two Btaiements is the true one. It may bo concluded 
therefore that the uamo Macedonia was given to this district of Egypt, in 
iguoranco of the real" situation of Macedonia. It is net improbable that a 
district of Egypt w^as called hy this name consequent on the Greek conquest 
of the country, but no classical writer has mentioned this to be so. 

^ The village of Behneaeh stands on part of the site of Oxyrynohus, which 
was the chief town of a nome in Lower Egypt, and was situated between the 
western bank of the Nile and the Joseph-canal. Some remains of th* arciont 
city are still extant. See Smith’s Dicidonary of G. and E. Geog. under Oxy- 
rynchus. 

6 The relusium of classical writers, and the Sin of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
The Arabic ALParama is the Egyptian Peremoun or Peromi, which means 
the city of the ooze or mud. Al-Parama was remarkable as a place of great 
strength, and as the key of the Delta; but since the conquest of Egypt by 
the Arabs, it almost disappears from history. Its ruins are found at Tineh^ 
near llamietta. {See Smith’s Diet, of G. and R. Geog., II. 572&.) Yaqut 



Ift the capital of Al-Jifar di^ttrict, at a tiataoce of oise farsalsh 
^ tho sea. It is ttourishing and populous ; is commanded by a for.« 
toss, Wd has fine Biarkets. The town is situated in a salt marsh, 
which sbccounts for its water being brackish. The neighbour- 
hood of Ai“Farama is the hunting ground for quails, and the 
hom«a of exce^-lent fish. Div'erse thing/s of opposite characler and 
many other products of nature are to be found here. Several 
roads converge round tliis well-known and i^fliportant town; its 
water, howewr, is saltish and the flesh of its birds caiiees nksh 
ness. The whole of this (district of Al-ddar is“ covered with 
;gold^ l^an(k, and iho towns we have mentioned are scattered all 
over it. The district is intersected by roads and abounds in 
palm grai ns: Wells, wliileat the dwtanco of every six miles there 

iipf shop. At tinle.s, however, ifoind plays u]mn the Sajtds, and 
»;>C‘> beaten tracks, rendering iravclling through the district 
a ma-tter of diftcuhy. 

Bilbaitib«i!ls^ (mpital of AMIauf. ft is la,rge and flourishing and 
,“|t nnd rated .fields. The bididitii^s are of mud. 

Ai Ur'’,. vp> )p mills, and supplies tlie llijaz with the 

quantity of its provisions in the way of flour and biscuits. 

I cbuaicd, iii M ftiugle season of the year, the ruauber of loads 
exported, and found that as many as three thousand camels” loads 
were exported in every w^eek'J—being all grains and flour. Al- 
Qul^uju^ is |iii ancient town at the extremity of the Sea of 

" 9 

^111. 883) incntioTiM a tnulition of the K^ypfcitms to the effect that at one 
time Al-Famma was oornontod by land with tlio ishind ol Cyprus. He alse 
Bays that the town possessed quatTies of bhick and bite marble which are 
novv flubmerp^ed by the sea. 

1 More coi'recUy Bilbis, which is more in accord witlf its HKyptian appeila- 
tiem Phelbia. Some Arab writers j>lace the laud of Goshen in the neighhoor'- 
bood of Bilbftis. (S&e Reiniacid''s Abul-Ftda’ 11. 186. note 4). 

* Tiiqat(IV, 537) says that Mashtul is the namo of two villagoa, both 
Bitnated in the Sharqiyyah, or Kagteru, district. The first, which ia on tlie 
I yight of the road leading from the capital, is called Mn^niila-pT^ wahin or 
of the Mills, and is a woil-buHfc place yielding a large revenue. The 
is called Ma^tulu-hQadhL The distance from Al Qahirah to Mashtal 
ia 18 miles, the road passing through Ain Shams and Al-Kuma-l-Abmar. 

^ From the Greek tcA6iJLa which means ‘a place washed by the waves, the 
iieHa^beaieh.* Yaqiit derives it from an Arabic root, qalzama, moaning ‘to 
swallow, ’ and says that the gulf on which it is situated was so called from 
Its dilrtigbrouB oharaottr to aftvigation. Hero, he says, were Pharaoh and hia 
Ijeople dtbWhed. 
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Ciliina. Ii is a dry and arid place, waterless and withont herb* 
a .‘*’0 or cultivation ; nor is there found any milk, Or fuel or trees 
nor grapes or any fruit. Watei*"i8 brought to them in *sfiips, e.nd 
also on the backs of camels from a place at a distance of six 
miles called Siiwais [Suez] ; drinkable water but of very bad 
quality. A common saying hero M the following, ‘ The provisions 
of the inhabitants of Qulziim come from Bilbais; their drinking 
water emnes from Suwais , they catgoahs aial use the roofs of 
their houses for fuel.’ It is one of the filthiest spots in the world, 
and the waters of the baths arC' intensely bitter, A dreary and 
depiessing place, the j'oute to whicli is beset^with difficulties; stilj, 
its m copies jiio well baiit,.jjiaxui it contains palatial buildings and 
pioio ole nuuts; it is the store-house of Bgypt and the port of 
the Hi Az and a basis of supplies for pilgrims. [As an instance 
of the scare!ty of fuel there 1 may iiieutieii that] 1 onoo bought 
a dirbanih’. worth of goui'ds, aod had to spend another dirham 
on fuel [\vi h wiiioh to cook them]. Tins is not a pleasant 
distr’ct, and ; see no advantage in giving an account of the re¬ 
maining town ill it. 

Ah‘Abbasiyy'iM ^ is the capital of Ar-Rif district. It is an 
ancient lowii, pop'ulous and ple^isant. It obtains its supply of 
drinking-water from the Nile^ and is a place of great fertility 
and almndanee. The buildings are more spacious than those of 
l>i\ors articles of opposite kinds are to be fotind hero, 
which arc however impoiied from outside. The town has also 
a good mosque biiiH ol brick, possesses ample supplies and is 
besides an imporlaut eentie. A l-iVIa.liallHtu-1-Kalhrah [is divided 
by the river bUoj two sides, the further side being called 
Sandafa On eacir of t!u‘se. sides there is a mo.sque, that of the 

J Kroin footnote c on pago ly-t ol jh(‘ text, it is evident that M. de Goej© 
takes this ‘Abhasiyyah to be the saiao as t^:or ‘AbbHsah, or simply *Abbasah, 
nioutioned in Aaqut (JII. GOO) as the tirst Egyptian town in the direction 
of Syria, at a distance of 15 farna^s from Al-Qahirab. The latter, however, 
canuot^be tliu ‘Abh .fiiyyaVi of oiirtext , for, while A’^aqub and Abu-l-Pida* agree 
that ‘Abbasah in qiilte a inodorh town, it having been foauded by ‘Abbasah 
the daughter of Ahmad ibti 'rdlun at about 893 of our era, Afuqaddaai ascribes 
to‘Abbasiyyah a groat antiquity. Besides, as tho capital of Ar-Rif dis¬ 
trict, its position must be within the Delta; while Qasr ‘Abbasah must 
ht^ve stood much farther to the cast, 

^ fbe capital of Egypt. 

H 



MaWlab being placed in its centre and Ibat of Sandafa 
santly situated on the bank of the river. 

The Maballah quarter is more populous and has a good oil markot. 
People go backwards and forwards in boats: so that in my mind 
I likened it to Wasit. Damirah also is on the river bank ; it i-. 
both extensive and populous. Its melons^ are of rare excellence. 

Al-Iskandariyyali [Alexandria] ^ is a handsome town on tl.r 
197 shore of the Grecian sea, possessing an impregnable fortress, h 
Is a noble city, abounding in pious and devout men. The in 
habitants obtain their supply of drinking-water from the Nile, whicsi 
reaches them in the*^season of its flood thiongh an a'ln^dii. ^ 
filling their cislerns. The town resembles Syria in its climate an i 
d ns tom 8; it receives a copious supply of rain j and collects^’b^- 
giptlier the pioduets of diverse climes. TIjo surrounding distim i 
is very fertile, and produces excellent fruits and fine gr apes. Tli 
town itself is agreeable and clean; and the buildings dVG 
marine stone. 'J’liere are marble <|uarries uIko. It possess(^ 
two uiustjiios. The cistcrua have doo»> .vSd'?Ii /ire closetl 
night lest thieves should make thr ' m.) through them. 
All the iowme in this district ar*‘ .t fif.'fj, wA pleasant, , uri 
round about them grow tlie cai’ob and ^vud almonds; anJ 

their fields are dependent only*,on rain Near Alexandria Lf* 
Nile discharges itself into the Sea of Rum. The city wa^ 
founded by Ziil Qaniain/'^ and a strange story is told irf 
nection with its foundation.^ 

Al-Fustat * is a metropolis in every semso of the word ; for in 


1 Alexandria wag fouiirltMl by Alexander the Great in B C. 332, It pasg,* ’ 
into the hands of the Arabs in A.D. 640. 
i ^ Q<irna{n^ Alexander the Great, 

Reading Axxaxe A*5 instead of 1 ho reading of > ii ' 

text. Of. Yaqut, T, 2.56 

^ Fust.aJi or Old CfJtro was built in the neighbourhood of Memphis j bin 
unlike the old capital of Egypt, it was built on the eagtern bank of the river. 
As wo gather from Yfiqut GR* S96), it was the policy of ‘ Umar to haVe the 
capital of the newly-conquered countries so situated as to ,be freely acoossibl^ 
by land from the centre of Government, no largo river being allowed to inb^ 
vene between the Caliph and his lieutenants. As for the n&m^lFusfai, whi< 1 
means “PaviHoti, ’ a pretty story i« told of how 'wheti ‘Amt ibnu-l-*A§ h i * 
made himself master of the fortress which had stood on the site of the 
^ity, and was on the point of marching on Alexandria, when he ordered hhi 
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addition ta having within it all the departments of the State, it is 
the seat of lasicionce of the Commander of the Faithful himself. It 
is situated midwmy betwoen the Occident and Ihe main country of 
the Arabs, is of wide and is very populous. The district 

around it is beauHfnlly verdant. Us fame has spread and its 
glory has imu'eased, for reril v it is the capital of Egypt, it ha« 
effaced Baghdad and is the gloty of Tnlam and the centre of the 
world's commerce, The CUy of Peace * cannot compare with it in 
It is the troasnreJiouse of the V''est and *he emporium 
o! t iu! East, and ils ^oasoc,c, fruitful. Among the capitals none 
IK more popuhuiH than this city, which Uhuyjs with great and 
h'anuid moo. Its cr^niraet cuil products and specialities are wondor- 
fu.h ami its ma.rket^, and. moans of livelihood, excellent. Its baths 
are the. acrtie mI perfection, and niarket-]>lftces arr goodly and 
pleasitig. In no cKy of Islam is t)jo ni()S(|iU} so thronged with 
Inrge congregations, nor arc the people so richly adorned; 

Jior (‘an aTiy river })ank boasl of more boats than this. The 
(Miy is more po[)iilous than Naisabiir, finci’ than Al-Basrah 
and larger rliar Damascus, Its viands are delicuite and its 
.'savc»u} \ meats delicious; sweetmeats are clieap, ami bananas and 
Fre‘'h date^s plentiful, vegetabies and firewood are abundant. The 
water is wliolc.some uiui the air health giving. It is a veritable 
mim; of learned men. The winter here is vmy jjleasant. The 
inlmhitaiits are peaceable and prosperous, aod very kind and 
charitable. They T'Oful th^* Qur’an with a pleasant intonation ; and 
they arc well tuowu for their dov(jtioii to good deeds ; while the 
sincerity of their wor ship is known throughout thtj world. They 19fi 
mjoy f)‘ecd(/rii fi\.m i sjurious rains, and are secure against tur- 
biihuit. evildoers. They exerciso great judgment in the selection 
of their pr(‘achers and their loaders in prayer, nor do they place 
at tlmir head any bill, the good and virtuous, at however groat a 
cost to themselves. Their judge is always a man of dignity, and 

tciii to be atrackj and it ivaa disoorenjd that » dove had built her nest at the 
bend of the poie. 8he has taken sauctuary with uh 1said 'Amr, “ let the 
tent stand wh(‘ro it is till the eggs have hatclied and the yunng arc on the 
wing.” This was done, and when snbseqaently the city was built on this spot 
it wag naraod “ the Pavilion ” in memory of this incident. 

i The Faihnidfl removed the seat of Government from ATMabdiyyah to 
Ofciro in A.H. 3G2 (A.D. 972). Their dynasty came to an end in A.H. 667 
(A.D. U71). ■ 
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tlieir mahtasib has the authority of a prince. .They are neve* 
exempt frprn the supervision of the Sultan and liia minister- 
Had it not also many defects this city would be without equal 
in the whole world. The town stretches tor about two-thirds 
of a farsakh. in tiers one above the othot. It was forme^rly 
composed of tvvo quarters [one on either tide of the river], 
namely, Fustfit and Al-Jizah, but later on or-* of tlie Caliphs of 
of the House of ‘Abbas opened a canal fj’om the river cncirclinp* 
orie portion of the town, and this portion lixinecfortlt became 
known as Al-Jaziralj [the Island] becausi^ it lay between 
the main river and the canal. Tlie canal itself \^as called 

the Canal of the Prince of the Faithful”* ; it supplies the 
towh with drinking-water. The houses in Mis?* are each of 
four stories, or five, like watchtowers. Ijight is adniitt(‘d fi*om 
openings in the centre. T liave hoard it stated that as many 
ak two hundred persons live in a single house; and they say 
that when Al-Hasan ibn Ahmad Al-Qarinati cntcu’ed Misr,* the 
people went out to meet him and he, seeing them like a 
cloud of locusts, was alarmed and asked what this meant. The 
reply was, ‘ Tliose are only tin; sight-<eors of Misr,’ and those 
Who do not come out are still raoj t numerous.' 1 was one 
day walking along tlie bank of the l ivtn*. ami wondering at tbc3 
great number of ships at anchoi' or iindei* way when a man 
accosted me, saying, * Of what (iountjy art thou ? ' I replied, ‘1 
am from the Holy City.’ He; then said, “ It is a large city, but I 
tell my friend (may Cud [)r(;servo thy Imnonr), that of ves- 

• The%anal here* i’efen’ed to ih tiu* canal of 7'rajaii, \Yh 3 ,ci v\as completec^ 
in A,D. 100. .At the porio<1 of th(* Miilui.nuna.dari conquest, tliis ca.nal had 
fallen into deeay ; hut if, was repnirod and rcop^ojed by ‘Arm* ibnu-l-‘As, at the 
cornriiaiid (of the then Cali[»h *Umar ibnn-l-Kiiallab, Hence, the canal cunno to bo 
known as A7nh'i-i-Mu^i)itnin^ or “(^anal o' rheComuiaiider of the Faithful. 

During tlio reig'fi* of Al-Mansur, the second Caliph of the House of ‘Abbas, the 
canal was orderod to bo filled up in order to prevent supplies being carried to 
the rebel of Medina, the ' Alawid Muhammad ibn ‘Abdi llah ibiii-bHasan. How 
faulty Muqaddasi’s knowledge of Idstory was, will appear from his askeribing 
the opening of this canal to the very dynasty w^io were responsibiC for its ruin. 

8 This was in A.H. 363 (A.D. 973). The Ikhshidids had to pay a yearly 
tribute to the Qnraniitah ; but when Egypt came under the sw’ay of the FSH- 
mids, Al-Mii’izz stopped this tribute. Al-Qarmatj marched on Cairo to reduce 
his enemy; but being out-witted, he had to fall back, and died on his w&y 
to his capital. Al-Ah.sa’. See Abu-l-Mahasin, II. 44,5 ; 1 bnud-Aikir, VIJI, 9. 
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isels along this shone and of vessrls that La\re left it for different 
iowns and villages, so many are tliere that were tln^y to go to 
your native town they would be able to carry away its inhabi- 
tan'.^, and all that appertains to li, with the stones thereof and 
the wood tiiei'eof, s(' tliat otie should say, ‘ I'here was once a 
city her(\’’’ 1 once heard it said tliat nearlv ten thousand wor- 
shipjieis stand in troid of the Imam during tlio t^riday ])rayersJ 
Th’s statomeiit. I ouuid not l»tdievo until 1 went one Friday 
an>o> ,? early . at tendanrs to the 8p ^u-t-Tair,^ when 1 foifnd 
{lu> casn nearly as \vas statwi. And once, on arriving somewhat 
lad(' to thf- I'h iday piauei's [ found the nncs of woi-shipiiers ex- 
^aidinp tvv more <ha.n i* thonsanO yards from the mo.sqne, and 1 
foav I’no mai ke{-pla(‘('s, and the fdaees of worship, and tlso shops 
tJiat suiTfnind the n.ospue lilhvl on (Hoo’y side with worsliippers, 199 
1’his mos'ipn .s known as A'i-Snfl)7il.' It was tounded by ^Amr 
ibnu-l-‘AsA wIiono pulpit■' is sfill fu'eserved. The mosque is well 
built, with mosaics pa.tter?is here and there on its walls. It is 
.sujqiorted on pillars of ma.rbh' and v.s larger than the mosque 
o\ Darnas* u^. d'he crowding in tliis i^ greater tlian in any of 
the other six mosipies iti i lm town. ) t is surrounded by markets on 
every side. evce[)t that, on the side facing ti\o yiblah, there stands ' 
betw'cenihe tnarkels and the mosque the 1 laru-sh-;';diatt, .as well 
as the store room^ jiiid the pla.e,e of ablution attaidied to the 
nuv.rju(}. ri;is (piarter is the most flourishing in Misr, while to 

t 'Diis is hi acc(.'Oh*,ncc with thn ritn of Malik. 

* I'hd Bird-farriers’ market, one ol' Hevtu-al approaclie.s to tjie mosqilo. 

^ rijo iiowe»'. 

For a liisLory of the rnosqne of ‘Amr, the oldest, mosquo in 'iRypt, 6eo 
Lane’s Modern. Etjijpfioiis, ])p. 570. 091. 

^ From AH-Suyati'a Ihi'inihl-Muhddharnh, wd learn tiial ‘Ainr had set 
up a pulpit in his inos(pie, but that on ‘LTinar romouHtratiiig with him, he 
broke it (low ri, “ Ts it, not. enough lor ilioo,” ‘Umar wrote, “ that thou shouldat 
be standing, Avldle the body of the \i uslinis are sitting at thy .let F ” The same 
aulhoiity Mtatos that a new pulpit was placed in the mosque by Qurrah ibn 
Shuraik, Governor of Lgypt, i?) A. 11. 93. This does nor mean,Jtowever that 
diiriqg ail this time the muatpie remained without a pulpit; for wo read in 
another pJaoo in the same work, i-hafc when Qurrah pulled down the mosque 
Jty order of Al*Walid in order to enlarge it, he removed the old pulpit to 
Qamriyyatu-L'Asal, where the Friday prayers wei'e held during the rebuild¬ 
ing of the mosque. 

^ ^ Those are, according to the text ofMS. C. (199e): the mosque of Ibn 
Tulun; a mo3q|e in Al-.lazirah ; another in ALJizaii ; a nitjsque built outside 



the left stands the Zuqaqu-l-Qaiiadil ^ j the Street of the Lamps], 
a street of which ygu can form no conception. The FauqUni 
mosque, on the other hand, was founded by the House of 
^ Tailun ^; it is larger and of greater splendour than the 
"'SyflanV mosque, built on massive pillars of stuccoed brick, 
and has lofty roofs. In the centre * there is a vaulted 
chamber on the model of that of Zauizam. and a supply of 
water for visitors'*’ This mosque overlooks not only the 
mcKith of the canal, but also a part of it^ it has several 
addcal jioitious. while at the bfick of i.t there are handsome 
reshleui.'il (]uarters. 'The minaret is of Stone; it is small, 
and th«‘ steps leading to the top are^ on the outside. Do 
the direc?- liiuj betwoen the liower and Up]>er mosques stands^ 
the Mosque of ‘Abdu-llah, bjiiit io conformity with tho diimm- 
sioiis of the Ka‘bah. A full description of the markets’and 
public buiidijigs of thisgreat city Nvouid extend to a great hmgih ; 
but we may say that it is tlie largest of the capital cities of tie; 
Muslims, and tlieir greatest pride and the most populated of their 
towns. N'otwithstauding its great population I have bought in 
it the very best and wlntost bread (in fact tiiey do not bake any 
other) at the rale of tbirdy pounds a dirham, eggs at eight for 

the town In a place call^^d Al-Qaraf'ah, ))y llio jootlior of oiic* iho Falinjid 
Caliphs anotiior at tin* placo oalloti Al-Makbtarah ; aud 

lastly a mosque in Al-Qahirah, evidontiy Al-Jamibi-I-A/Jhiir, 

1 Zuqaqu-I-Qanadll was Mte name of a 1‘ainuus streot m Old Cairo, alongside 
of \vhit5h the Arab nobility had their rosideticeb; hence it was also called 
“ Zuqaqud-A^iraf.” The name ‘ .Stre<d of the Lamps*’ liad its orijiiin in the 
fact that the residents in this noble str* m liad /amps hung oyer the entrance 
of their houses in all hohsoms of the je-o’. l'lu‘ street was btied by rows of 
beautiful shops, where books, stationery, eljony and glass-waro, an<I other 
articles of rare rnmuifaotiire were exposed fur sale, bsc Yafpit, IT. 937. 

^ th Upper. 

fl 'The mosque of Ilm I’uiun, vulgarly called lami' Taiian, the Mosque of 
Tailini,” w^as built in A.H. 263 (A.D. 876). For a description of this mosque, 
“ the earliest authentic Arab building in Egypt,’' see Lane's Modern Egypiuinit, 
pp. 584, 586. The dynasty of the'IVdunids lasted 37 years only, and jinm* 
bered five rulers*. Ahmad, the founder of fcheniosqac, was the first of the li je. 
He reigned from A ll, 254 to 270 {A.D. 868—883), or nearly sixteen years. 

4 AS’Suy^uti, in hif work on Egypt {IJu,mud-Muhddharah^ TT. 139), says that 
this chamber contained beverages arrd medicines of all kinds, and that servants 
were appointed therein, us well as a doctor who attended every Friday to minis'^ 
ter to the worshippers in oases of emergency. 
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»a dUnaq^ and quinces seventy for a dirhara; plantains and dates 
are also clieap, Fho fruits of Syria and A1-Magl|rib reach it 
ai all seasoTLs, and travellers arc over coming to it from Jil-^IrSq and 
the Eastern eouiitih»V', aiid the ships of tlie Feniinsula ^ and of the 
c.ainti’ies of Ruiu »rw uver phnighing their wny to it. Its commerce 
is marvellon.s. and its trades are profitable and its wealth abundant. 
Nowliere will you hnd sweero* water, noi* more aniiablo inhabi¬ 
tants, nor huer linfm, nor a moio beneficent river. Its houses, 200 
huwever, aro ci;,amped and full of fleas; the rooms are foetid 
and gloomy. Emits are Rcalee; the water is muddy, the 
wells are foul, and the houst's filthy and swarming with bugs. 
Elironic skin disease* is .-rampant; moat is vciy dear, whih^ dogs 
!^re ;i poiTect pc'.st. The peoph. us(5 hunible oaths and firactise 
aboniinablo customs; they are ''.Iways in dreail of famine and 
the failure d' the Nif(% -Tid on the \('rge of compulsory exile. 
Hicy arc at all times expecting some calamity. Their old 
men do not ahstain from tlie drinking of wine, nor do their 
wonnn j'cfrain from adulter;,. Tims, cvmy woman has two 
Imshands, and old men are often found drunk, l^lvcu in 

their religion, they arc dividiai into two factions; to say 
uoiliing *of swarthy comple.xion and their debased iujiguage. 
Al-Ja/irah [the Island^] is scanty of population. The hioaque 
aud the Nilometer are at one erul of it, near tlu^ bridge, on 
tbf> s’de nearest t lie metropolis. Ihur are in any gardens and 
groves of palm trees, while the plcasuri‘-gardcn o^t}u^ (lonunaiiJer 
of the Faithful lies in olose proximity to iln* canal, at a jdace called 
Al-Mukhiarali.^ 

1 .rnzirata-***Arub Arabia. 

2 Kiiowti at a laior period, and up to the present day, as the jHlaiid of 
Ar-Randliah, from tlie name a plonsnro-fi^arden, which wa.s laid out. on t)>o 
north side of the island by Al-Afdhal k^iahannhah, ooii of Amirn-hJuyu^ 
Badr al-Janiiir, AhAfdl»al, tlio powerful ininister of thr3 FatiiiMcl Caliphs, Ai~ 
Mustftdi and Al-Amir, was aB.HaH.sinated in A 11 .115 (.\ D. 1121). For his life 
see Ihn Khai'ikan, life No. 285. 

3 ?hi.s Nilometer for measuring the rise of tlie Nile was oornphdod in the 
beginning of A H. 247 (A.D 861), and with very slight altoi atinTis survives in 

'the building now existing. It is on the southern side of the island, in the east 
corner facing tho entrance of the canal. The author deB( 3 ribeB the miqyas 
in his next chapter. 

* * This place takes its name from AUUukhiar^ a pleasure-garden planted by 
Al-Ikhshid in the year 325 (A.D. 936), on the site of the dock which had existed 
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Al-Jizah is a town on the far side of the main wtroam. A> 
bridge connected it formerly with Ai-Jazirab, until tliis wa« 
removed by order of the Fatiniide ruler of Egypt. The town 
possesses a mpsquf3, and is, in fact, more ilonrishing and 
larger tlian Al-Jazirah. It is the starting point of the high 
road to Al-Maghrib. The canal meets the main liver below 
Al.Tazirah, at AI-Mukh<arah. Al-Qabirah‘ is a town built 
by Jauhar, tho Fatimide general,^ after Ins comjuest of Egypt 
and bis subjection of its people. It is l.arg*. and well-built, 
and has a handsome mosque., Tho royal [Kilaee stands in its 
centre. The town is lortilied and has iron plated gates. It is on 
the highway to Syria, and no one can enter A1-Fustat v^itholli 
passing through it, as both the one and the' other are hedged 
in between the mountain ^ and the idver. 'Dia -a ])lace 

where the public prayers of tim two fest.ivals htdd. is 

situated to (he rear of Al-l^JalorJilfc , winle the giciv^^yurds 
lie between tlie city aiul the. urmntain. .AI-'Aziztyvab ^ s 
dilapidated and in ruins. It I, hi- capitrJ nf i.hc country 

in olden days, and the r'esidcin^e (yf the Ibutraoir, and (here hi.s 
palat?u is st]ll to be seen, as well as the niosqm- of Jacob and 


there since tI jo year 54 ot the llljrab. bat -which he removed to Old Cairo 
in the mainhind. TiA se {:;ardens continued to he, the recreation gromulB ql' ite 
rulers of Cs'ypf throiigUour; the leign of the J khshidids, and up to the iiino of 
onr anther, when tije quarter in which they were snuatcd lu.d grown into f]nito 
a sinali town with itb ov/n [»artieuhir inuBquo, i(H go^oujor itnU jtn nia|/iatr.it*\ 
i The name 4tQ:”»hirah {angl\('>l Cao-ol ik derived t>(«m tho \\h})ic qaliura 
** to conquer,” d'hiH nrime, -vvtiicdi now he rondcu-ed '* the V'ud 'irious,” wafl’*' 
given, to Mio new capo a( ns a presage of victory a:rainHt tliO ujtut'ks of t>netnie‘^ 
arid not as our author apparently inclines to ihiek, le tior-our of the conquest 
of the country by Jauhar. See G'h>g. d'A iiouir.., I L 118. 

S For the life ol this famous gtuicral, whose death ooiuirred in A. 11.38 
(A.D. 992), see Ibn Khali , de Slane, I. 3VJ, 

S Al-Mnqattnm. 

4 Yaqiit (III 670) inentjons as many in live villages ' in Kgyfit named 
Al-'A/oziyyali. all of which lie s.-iys were c-ilh'd after Vl-'A/oz ihnu-l-Mub/.zo 
the Fitimide ruler of Egypt (A.H. 365—380, A.l). 975—900). thiiMif tkese 
villages Vaqut p1ace.s in the district of Al-JIzah, and this is doubtless the 
‘Azivjiyy'ah of the text. Al-Mnqaddnsi’s description of ibis place leaves no 
room for doubt tliat it corresponds with the ancient Memphis, which wnb 
situated about 10 miles south of the present Q%zcU. The site of Memphis ta 
now marked by the village of Mitninteh. 
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J*os©pl». is a town on the bigiroad of %ria with 

widely cultivated fields, and here is constructed §ne of the 
dams which confine tlie waters of the Wile daring its flood. 

The mosque stands in the market-place of town. Al- 
® town on the Alexandria arm of the river. It 
possesses an elegant mosque, but has not niany markets. In 
other respects, it is a flourishing place, has a delightful strand 
and a beautiful river view. Pacing it is SandafS, which is a 
flonrishing place i^ossessing a mosque. AI-Afahallah and Randal'S 
I Inn^e compared to save that there is no bridge between 

them, but peo^de cioss itj boats, Hulw'&n is a town in the 
direction of Upper Egypt^A»-Sa-id), full of caves and quarries 
and wonderful things, It possesses two public baths, built one 201 
above the other 'fhe rcTnainiiig towns in this district are all 
situated on either the main siroam oi tne river or one of the 
other of its two arms, 

ILswan is the capital oi Upper Egy[>t (A8*»Sa‘id), on the 
Nile. It is a large and Honrislung town, and ho.s a lofty minaret 
It abounds in piiirn trees and vines and other gifts of Nature, and 
produces many articles of eommox’ce. It is one of the most im¬ 
portant cities in Egypt. Ikhmim, a b)wu abounding in palms, is 
situ.'ited on one of the branches of the Nile. U has many, vines 
and cultivated fields. Jt is the native town of Dhii-n-Nun, the 
Aso 'tic. I his district occupies the most elevated parf in Egypt, 


I Tho Greek OI the City of the Sun; fclie On or Bethah^uieBh 

of the Hebrew Scniiiurfs. It was, as the nam^ implies, the seat of tlio wor¬ 
ship ol‘ the Sun, 'uj«l stood on the eastern side of the Felnslac, a branch 
of the Nile, a little below the apex of the Delta, about twenty miles N,K. of 
Memphis. The village of Matartyyah, about 6 miles N.E, of Cairo, cover 
a portion of the ancient site of Heliopolis. ‘ Abdribl-Lntif, an Arabian phy¬ 
sician of Baghdad, visited the ruins of this city about the close of the I2th 
century A.D., and ho deBcribes among otlier remarkable remains the two 
famoufr‘<»boIisk8 called Phar»*ah’s needh'S. See Smith’s Dfrf. of G aTtd R. 
Ovog. for h full description of Heliopolis. 

3 Aiowu called Ai-Mahallah, v. ith a village of the name of Sandafa opposite 
to i>, has alrejidy been described on page 19fi of the text, in nlmost identical 
terj;|j 0 . This second Mahallah is, however, said to be situated on the Alexan¬ 
drian arm of the Nile ; but while there is undoubtedly a place near these parts 
called Mal^allat, ^antif, the only other known Smidafa, is situated in the 
district of BaiinasS, on the main streutn of the river, before its division into 
the Rosetta and Damietta branches. 



aud the Nile issues forth from within its bQ|ders. A1 Fajjiim 
is an important place, with fields producing ojKcelleut rice and 
fiax of inferior quality. It has a number of rich villages called 
Al-.Tauhariyyat^ Al-‘Allaql is a town on the outskirts of the 
district on the road to ‘Aidhah. As for the Wahat (Oases), they 
formed in ancient times a rich district, with many trees and fields. 
Even in the present day, there are found in them all kinds of fruits 
aiui slice]) iukI cattle which have become wild. I'he oases are con¬ 
tiguous to the country of As-Sudaii, and touch, also the boundary 
of the Province of A1-Maghrib, in which some have included them. 

Tin^is, situated between the Sea of Ar-Hfim and the Nile, is a 
small island in a lake, the whole of wliicli lias been built as one 
city. And what a city ! It is Baghdad on a smaHer scale, aiuh a 
mountain of gold, and the emporium of east and west; with pretty 
markets and cheap tish. Frc(]uented by people from all quarters, 
it possesses all sorts of good things, wdtli a dcligiitful sea-shore, 
an exquisite mosque and lofty palaces. It is a town of msny 
advantages and ample resources, but is situated on a narrow 
island encircled by the sea. It is, besides, a depressing and 
filthy place, wlicrc* water is locked U]> in cisterns. Most of its 
inhabitanls arc; Copts. Filth is thrown into tlie public .streets. 
The town manufactures coloured stuffs and garments. In the 
noighboiirhood there is a place where the dead of the infidels are 
laid up one on aiiothor; but the graveyards of the Muslims are in 
the centre of the towui. Dimyat (Damietta) : one sails in this 
same lake for a day and night, sometimes meeting with fresh 
water and narrow channels till oTte reaches anotliei town, wdiich 
is more pleasant and spacious, of wider area and more open uivJ 
more frequented [than Tinnis j. It has also more fruHs ^than the 
latter toivn], and is better built and has ba.s a rnorf^ ample supply 
of water ; while its ai^tisans are more skilled, lU stuffs finer, and 
its manufactures more finished, its baths are belter, its walls are 
stronger and it has fewer disagreeable smells than Tinuis, ft 
possesses a stone fortress, and has many gatos and a large number 
of wel 1-garrisoiied military outposts. An annual festival js Jioltl 
here, and the [champions of the faitli] flock to it" from eyery 
side. The Sea of Rum (the Mediterranean) is witliin earshot 
of it, and the houses of the Coj)tic inhabitants of the town arc 
situated on its shore, while the Nile discharges itself into tlie 
sea at this spot. Shata is a village between these tw-^o towns 



Ktaai>0d on lake. It is inhabited by Copii, #nd f^^in it the 
|pta£^ called Shafawi derives it.s name; while ya^iS is a viHi^ in 
(topper F^;/pt (As-^a'Id), w 1161*6 woollen cloths Oi very Jiigh quality 
pare manufactured. From the latter village was the Jurist, ih# 
plmam AbQ Ja‘far Al-Astdl. At Bahnasah also tfiey manufacture 
Rpurtains and coverlets^ while the host quality of day jg grown 
iiin Bfifir. 





